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CHAPTER  I. 


The  political  career  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  was 
peculiar.  He  had,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "  sate 
in  eight  parliaments  without  having  taken  part  in 
any  great  debate,"  when  remarkable  events  suddenly 
impefled  him  to  advance  and  occupy  not  only  a 
considerable  but  a  leading  position  in  our  public 
affairs.  During  three  years  under  circumstances  of 
great  difficulty  he  displayed  some  of  the  highest 
qualities  of  political  life ;  courage  and  a  lofty  spirit ;  a 
mastery  of  details  which  experience  usually  alone 
confers;  a  quick  apprehension  and  a  clear  intelli- 
gence; indomitable  firmness;  promptness,  punctuality, 
and  perseverance   which    never  failed;    an   energy 
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seldom  surpassed,  and  a  capacity  for  labour  which  was 
perhaps  never  equalled.  At  the  very  moment  when 
he  had  overcome  many  contrarieties  and  prejudices; 
when  he  had  been  most  successful  in  the  house  of 
commons,,  and  sustained  only  by  his  own  resources 
had  c9K§id,erably  modified  the  legislation  of  the 
government  which  he  opposed  on  a  measure  of 
paramount  importance  ;  when  the  nation,  which  had 
long  watched  him  with  interest,  began  to  congra- 
tiilate  itself  on  the  devotion  of  such  a  man  to  the 
business  of  the  country,  he  was  in  an  instant  taken 
firom  us.  Then  it  was,  that  the  memory  of  the  past 
and  the  hope  of  the  future  blending  together,  all 
men  seemed  to  mourn  over  this  untimely  end,  and 
there  was  that  pang  in  the  public  heart  which  accom- 
panies the  imexpected  disappearance  of  a  st3X)ng 
character. 

What  manner  of  man  this  was,  who  thus  on  a 
sudden  in  the  middle  term  of  life  relinquished  all  the 
ease  and  pleasure  of  a  patrician  existence  to  work 
often  eighteen  hours  a-day,  not  for  a  vain  and  bril- 
liant notoriety,  which  was  foreign  alike  both  to  his 
tastes  and  his  turn  of  mind,  but  for  the  advancement 
of  principles,  the  advocacy  of  which  in  the  chief 
scene  of  his  efforts  was  sure  to  obtain  for  him 
only  contention  and  unkindly  feelings;  what  were 
his  motives,  purposes,  and  opinions;  how  and 
why  he  laboured;  and  the  whole   scope   and  ten- 
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dency  of  this  original,  vigorous  and  self-schooled 
iotelligence;  these  would  appear  to  be  subjects  not 
unworthy  of  contemplation,  and  especially  not  un- 
interesting to  a  free  and  political  community. 

The  difficulty  of  treating  cotemporary  characters 
and  events  has  been  ever  acknowledged :  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  difficulty  is  diminished 
when  we  would  commemorate  the  men  and  things 
that  have  preceded  us.  The  cloud  of  passion  in 
the  first  instance,  or  in  the  other  the  mist  of  time, 
may  render  it  equally  hard  and  perplexing  to  dis- 
criminate. It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  most 
authentic  and  interesting  histories  are  those  which 
have  been  composed  by  actors  in  the  transactions 
which  they  record.  The  cotemporary  writer  who 
is  personally  familiar  with  his  theme  has  unques- 
tionably a  great  advantage;  but  it  is  assumed  that 
his  pen  can  scarcely  escape  the  bias  of  private 
friendship  or  political  connection.  Yet  truth  after 
all  is  the  sovereign  passion  of  mankind ;  nor  is 
the  writer  of  these  pages  prepared  to  relinquish  his 
conviction,  that  it  is  possible  to  combine  the  accuracy 
of  the  present  with  the  impartiality  of  the  future. 

The  frequent  meetings  of  the  cabinet  that  took 
place  tow^ards  the  end  of  the  year  1845  excited  a 
lively  interest  in  the  country  and  attracted  even  the 
attention  of  Europe.  No  doubt  could  exist  as  to 
the  cause  of  these  assemblings.     The  powerful  or- 
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ganization  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  which 
hitherto  had  been  more  remarkable  for  its  efficient 
discipline  and  the  ability  of  its  leaders  than  for 
the  degree  of  popular  sympathy  which  it  commanded, 
had  received  a  great  and  unexpected  assistance,  and 
that  too  when  its  energy  and  its  resources  were  both 
waning,  by  the  menaced  failure  of  one  of  the  crops 
most  important  for  the  sustenance  of  the  people  of 
the  united  kingdom.  Nor,  it  was  rumoured,  was 
this  visitation  limited  to  her  majesty's  dominions. 
It  was  prevalent  in  many  other  European  countries, 
and  extended  even  to  the  native  region  of  the 
potato. 

The  difficulty  which  under  such  circumstances 
must  have  been  experienced  by  any  ministry  was 
aggravated  in  the  existing  instance  by  the  fact, 
that  the  government  had  been  formed  on  principles 
adverse  to  a  less  restricted  importation  of  foreign 
food  than  the  law  then  sanctioned.  What  would 
be  their  course?  Would  they  recognise  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs  a  proof  of  the  error  of  their 
system,  or  would  they  esteem  it  a  contingency  which 
might  derange,  but  which  would  not  invalidate,  that 
system  ?  And  if  so,  what  remedial  measure  would 
they  adopt  to  counteract  that  temporary  disturbance  ? 
Would  they  suspend  the  import  duties  on  foreign 
com?  And  if  so,  would  they  obtain  their  object 
by  an  order  in  council,  or  by  the  immediate  sanction 
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of  parliament  to  be  assembled  for  that  purpose  ? 
These  weft  the  questions  which  were  in  everybody's 
mouth  and  mind  while  four  cabinet  councils  of 
UDusual  duration  were  held  in  one  week. 

Nor  was  the  excitement  throughout  the  continent 
of  Europe,  though  of  course  less  general,  less  eager 
or  less  anxious.  The  existing  policy  of  the  great 
cabinets  had  been  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
Hke  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  be 
limited  only  by  the  term  of  his  political  life,  and 
ttiat  he  might  probably  bequeath  the  government 
to  a  competent  successor.  They  esteemed  the 
retarded  but  at  length  signal  triumph  of  the 
conservative  principle  in  England  in  1841,  as  the 
complete  and  natural  conclusion  of  those  events  and 
ideas  which  had  agitated  and  perplexed  the  various 
communiti^  since  the  fall  of  the  elder  Bourbons  in 
1830.  They  associated  their  interests  therefore 
with  the  existence  of  a  conservative  government  in 
England.  They  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
believe,  in  November,  1845,  that  such  a  government 
was  in  danger  though  it  was  evidently  in  some 
difficulty.  So  strong  was  their  faith  in  the  power 
of  the  triumphant  tory  party,  and  so  great  their 
confidence  in  the  sagacity  and  experience  and  high 
reputation  of  its  eminent  leader,  that  they  were  on 
the  whole  perhaps  rather  curious  than  alarmed. 

In  the  meantime  the  cabinet  which  had  met  so 
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frequendy  and  so  hurriedly  again  dispersed,  a 
parently  with  no  decision  but  one  of  inactic 
Instead  of  an  order  in  council  for  opening  the  por 
the  London  Gazette  contained  a  further  prorogati 
of  parliament,  and  it  was  e\ident  that  her  majest; 
ministers  had  no  intention  to  solve  the  difficul 
either  by  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  t 
sovereign,  or  by  a  premature  appeal  to  the  t 
houses. 

The  determination  to  do  nothing  was  accepted 
the  foreign  cabinets  as  e\4dence  that  the  Briti 
minister  had  examined  his  position  and  had  fou 
it  impregnable.  That  however  was  not  the  opini 
of  those  who  from  their  parliamentary  experien 
the  political  habits  of  their  lives,  and  their  persoi 
acquaintance  with  the  characters  of  the  princi] 
actors  in  the  impending  transactions,  would  app< 
to  be  more  competent  to  arrive  at  a  sound  conclusi( 
It  is  difficult  for  foreign  cabinets,  however  faithfu 
and  intelligently  served,  to  calculate  the  result  of 
political  crisis  in  England  when  the  elements  of  c 
party  government  are  violently  disturbed.  As  lo 
as  the  public  contest  is  the  ordinary  struggle  betwe 
recognised  political  connections,  and  much  depen 
upon  individual  opinion,  caprice,  or  conduct,  t 
social  information  of  the  diplomatist,  aiding  his  ii 
im|)assioned  scrutiny,  will  often  lead  him  to  a  mc 
accurate  judgment  of  the  event,  than  that  of  t 
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partisan.  But  it  is  otherwise  when  the  great 
£Dglish  parties  are  agitated  without  the  walls  of 
parliament  by  any  acknowledged  or  assumed  repu- 
diation of  the  principles  of  their  union  by  those  in 
whom  they  have  confided  as  their  cherished  organs.; 
and  it  is  only  a  parliamentary  leader  of  great  natural 
sagacity,  matured  by  a  considerable  experience  of 
the  assembly  on  which  this  external  opinion  is  to 
act,  who  can  successfully  calculate  what  may  be  its 
consequences  on  the  conduct  of  the  members. 

The  minister  had  closed  the  session  of  1845  with 
aa  overwhelming   majority  in  both  houses.      True 
it  is,  that  in  the  four  years  during  which  he  had 
conducted    affairs    he    had  frequently   strained  the 
patience  of  his  supporters;  but  their  passive  mur- 
murs only  proved  how   necessary  he  was  to  their 
interests,  and  how  accurately  he  had  calculated  their 
faculty  of  sufferance.     True  it  is,  that  towards  the 
end  of  the  session  of  '45,  a  solitary  voice  from  the 
tory  benches  had  presumed  to  prophesy  that  pro- 
tection then  was  in  about  the   same   condition   as 
protestantism  was  in  1828,  and   amid  tumultuous 
sympathy    a    conservative    government    had    been 
denounced  as  "an  organized  hypocrisy;"   but   the 
cheers  of  mutual  sensibility  were  in  a  great  degree 
furnished  by   the  voices    opposite,    and    the    tory 
gentlemen  beneath  the  gangway    who   swelled   the 
Aorus  did  so  with  downcast  eyes,  as  if  they  yet 
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liesitat«d  to  give  uttoance  to  feelings  too  long  and 
too  painfully  suppressed.  Practically  speaking,  the 
conservative  govemment,  at  the  end  of  the  session 
of  '43,  was  far  stronger  than  even  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session  of  '42.  If  thev  had  forfeited  the 
hearts  of  their  adherents,  they  had  not  lost  their 
votes>  while  both  in  parliament  and  the  country, 
they  had  succeeded  in  appropriating  a  mass  of  loose, 
superficial,  opinion  not  tranunelled  by  party  ties,  and 
which  complacently  recognised  in  their  measures 
the  gradual  and  moderate  fulfilment  of  a  latitudi- 
mrian  policy  both  in  church  and  state. 

Their  position  was  also  aggrandized  and  confirmed 
by  a  conviction  then  prevalent,  and  which  it  is 
curious  to  observe  is  often  current  on  the  eve  of 
great  changes,  that  the  ministry  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  were  the  only  body  o{  men  then  competent  to 
carry  on  affairs. 

The  opposite  benches  were  thronged  with  gentle- 
men who  offered  no  opposition.  Split  into  sections, 
they  agreed  only  in  affording  the  ministerial  system 
a  forced  and  grim  approbation.  The  most  noisy 
and  bustling  section  was  that  of  the  English  radicals, 
who  ¥rith  provident  perseverance  were  resolved 
to  show  that  no  future  ministn'  should  be  formed 
without  their  claims  being  acknowledged.  In  this 
w*hen  the  crisis  arrived  they  partially  succeeded,  by 
the    graceful   if   not  willing    abnegation   of    some 
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eminent  members  of  the  whig  party.  But  generally 
speaking  the  preferments  arranged  by  a  process  so 
painful  and  so  costly  have  not  been  very  felicitoiis ; 
nor  has  the  English  radical  party  ever  obtamed  that 
influence  in  the  house  which  from  their  numbers 
might  have  been  expected.  They  still  mainly  depend 
on  the  multifarious  information  and  the  vast  ex- 
perience of  Mr.  Hume,  who  towers  among  them 
without  a  rival.  Future  parliaments  will  do  justice 
to  the  eminent  services  of  this  remarkable  man, 
still  the  most  hard-working  member  of  the  house, 
of  which  he  is  now  the  father.  His  labours  on 
public  committees  will  be  of^n  referred  to  hereafter, 
and  then  perhaps  it  will  be  remembered  that,  diuing 
a  career  of  forty  years,  and  often  under  circum- 
stances of  great  provocation,  he  never. *t)nce  lost  his 
temper. 

Inferior  in  numbers,  but  superior  in  influence 
from  their  powers  of  debate  and  their  external 
organization,  were  the  members  of  the  confederation 
cafled  the  Anti-Com-Law  League;  but  the  close 
of  the  session  of  '45  found  them  nearly  reduced  to 
silence.  Low  prices,  abundant  harvests,  and  a 
thriving  commerce,  had  rendered  appeals,  varied  even 
by  the  persuasive  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Cobden,  a  weari- 
some iteration.  The  Manchester  confederates  seemed 
to  be  least  in  favour  with  parliament  and  the  country 
on  the  very  eve  of  their  triumph.     They  lost  at  the 
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same  time  elections  and  the  ear  of  the  house ;  an^ 
the  cause  of  total  and  immediate  repeal  seemed  ii 
a  not  less  hopeless  position  than  when,  under  dr 
cumstanoes  of  infinite  difficulty,  it  was  first  anc 
solely  upheld  by  the  terse  doquence  and  vivid 
perception  of  Charles  Yilliers. 

The  condition  of  the  whig  party  itself  was 
absolutely  forlorn;  it  was  spokoi  of  as  a  corpse; 
it  was  treated  as  a  phantom.  With  numbers  scared} 
exceeding  one- sixth  of  the  house  in  a  parliament 
of  their  own  summoning,  the  whigs  were  sustained 
akme  by  the  dignity  of  Lord  John  RusselL  There 
are  few  positions  less  inspiriting  than  that  of  the 
leader  of  a  discomfited  party.  The  labours  and 
anxieties  of  a  minister,  or  of  his  rival  on  the 
contested  threshold  of  office,  may  be  alleviated  by 
the  exercise  or  sustained  by  the  anticipation  of 
power;  both  are  surrounded  by  eager,  anxious, 
excited,  perhaps  enthusiastic,  adherents.  There  is 
sympathy,  a[^)reciation,  prompt  counsel,  profiise 
assistance.  But  he  who  in  the  parliamentary  field 
watdies  over  the  fortunes  of  routed  troops,  must  be 
prepared  to  sit  often  alone.  Few  care  to  share  the 
labour  which  is  doomed  to  be  fiiiitless,  and  none 
are  eager  to  diminish  the  responsibility  of  him 
whose  course  however  adroit  must  necessarily  be 
ineffectual.  Nor  can  a  man  of  sensibility  in  such 
a  post  easily  obviate  these  discouragements.     It  is 
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ungracious  to  appeal  to  the  grey-headed  to  toil  for 
a  harvest    which    they   may  probably   never  reap, 
and  scarcely  less  painful  to  call  upon  glittering  youth 
to  sacrifice  its  rosy  hours  for  a  result  as  remote  as 
the  experience  in  which  it  does   not  believe.     Ad- 
versity is  necessarily  not  a  sanguine  season,  and  in 
this  respect  a  political  party  is  no  exception  to  all 
other  human  combinations.      In  doors   and  out  of 
doors  a  disheartened  opposition  will    be   querulous 
and  captious.      A  discouraged  multitude    have  no 
future ;  too  depressed  to  indulge  in  a  large  and  often 
hopeftd  horizon  of  contemplation,  they  busy  them- 
selves in   peevish  detail,    and  by  a  natural  train  of 
sentiment  associate  their  own  conviction  of  ill-luck, 
incapacity,  and   failure,   with   the   most  responsible 
member  of  their  confederation :  while  all  this  time 
inexorable    duty   demands,    or   rather   that   honour 
which  is  the  soul  of  public  life,  that  he  should  be  as 
vigilant,  as  laborious,  should  exercise  as  complete  a 
control  over  his  intelligence  and  temper,  should  be  as 
pronopt  to  represent  their  principles  in  debate,  and 
as  patient  and  as  easy  of  access  in  private  conference, 
should  be  as  active  and  as  thoughtful,  as  if  he  were 
sustained  by  all  that  encourages  exertion — the  appro- 
bation of  the  good  and  the  applause  of  the  wise. 

The  position  of  Lord  John  RusseU  during  the 
last  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  a  mortify- 
ing one.     Every  public  man  is  prepared   to  endure 


(ifi&at  with  the  ^satna  eopatanntw  wkh  wfaidi  h^ 
should  bear  mure  auspicious  fi)rtiiz]£s;  bat  no  one? 
fiki^  (»  be  vanquished  uniiuiiy.  it  was  die  opiniocB^ 
of  Lurd  Joha  Buasell  tdiuc  he  had  not  been  £Euiijr 
lareafied  by  tdie  txhunphaot  oppoiafiba  which  had 
ousted  him  Irum  the  treasurv  beech.  He  was 
inched  txnj  reserved  and  txra  jusdr  prcmd  a  man 
to  give  day  vent  tx)  these  tbeiing^s^  in  the  heyday  of 
conservative  exultation.  But  the  liee&igs  were  not 
kss  lively ;  he  brooded  over  tdiem  with  the  pain 
whkh  accompanies  the  sense  of  injustke.  Session 
after  sesstun,.  while  his  poficy  was  approfnited  in 
detaS  bv  those  who  had  often  condemned  or  mis- 
represented  it^  tiboe  frigid  manner  often  veiled  an 
iodtgnant  spirit  and  the  cynic  smSe  w»  somrthnes 
the  signal  of  a  contempt  wiiich  he  was  too  bangfaty 
lo  express.  But  when  the  hour  of  ji»%ment  had 
anived^  and  when  he  mi^iyt  speak  of  his  &elii^  with 
becoming  dSgnity^  in  giving  the  reason  why  at  the 
beginning  of  IS46^  when  smnmoned  by  his  sove- 
reign, he  had  at  tirst  respectfully  deefined  the 
commissioQ  (d  her  majesty  to  form  a  government 
on  account  of  his  weakness  in  the  house  oi  com- 
mons^ he  added :  ^  I  need  not  now  espiain  why  it 
was^  thatf  in  the  house  of  commons^  those  who  in 
general  ^ree  with  me  in  c^pinion,  are  inferior  in 
number  to  those  who  generally  feDow  the  right 
hoDouraUe  baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel) ;  but  I  must 
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f,  on  this  occasion,  that  during  the  whole  of  our 
administration,  our  motives  never  received  a  fair 
constraction,  nor  did  our  measures  ever  receive  an 
impartial  consideration  from  those  who  were  our 
political  opponents." 

This  is  a  grave  charge,  applying  as  it  does  to 
a  very  eventful  period  of  nearly  seven  years,  for 
such  was  the  considerable  duration  of  the  Melbourne 
goyemment  Was  the  charge  well-founded?  In 
reluctantly  admitting  its  authenticity,  there  are  how- 
ever in  justice  to  the  conservative  ministry,  and 
especially  in  justice  to  the  conservative  party,  several 
important  considerations  to  be  indicated. 

The  unfairness  with  which  the  last   Melbourne 
administration    was    treated    was    the    consequence 
of  the    irregular  and  somewhat  scandalous  conduct 
of  the  whig  party  diuing    the    preceding    adminis- 
tration,   and    especially   during    the    latter    months 
of  Lord    Grey's   government.       This   conduct   had 
created   a   great   mass   of  pubUc   prejudice   against 
them.     Notwithstanding   the   reform    of  parliament 
and  the  august  renown  of  its  apparent  author,  the 
whigs   had  contrived  in  a  very  brief  space  to  lose 
the  opinion  of  a  country  which  at  the  termination 
of  1830,  it  was  supposed  by  many,  they  might  have 
ruled  for  half  a  century.     A  series  of  strange  in- 
cidents, of  startling  changes,  and  almost  inexplicable 
intrigues,  had  perplexed,  alarmed,  and  disgusted  the 
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middle  dsssw  The  dmnpioDS  of  pq)i]Iar  opinioJ^ 
seemed  inTohred  in  cabals,  and  evoitually  as  it 
appeared  against  their  own  venerable  chief,  while 
the  ministers  upheld  by  national  sympathies  were 
in  daak  but  baffled  confederation  with  an  Irish 
section,  not  viewed  without  distrust  even  by  the 
great  body  of  the  liberal  party. 

UnquesticHiably  the  main  cause  of  this  strange 
and  imexpected  state  of  a&irs  was  the  unfitness 
ci  the  respectable  Lord  Speocer  for  the  leading  office 
which  he  occupied.  Private  integrity  and  public 
honour  are  qualities,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  which  will 
never  be  underrated  in  our  free,  parliamentary  life; 
but  they  are  qualities  which  are  not  sufficient  in 
the    revolutionary    hour    to    control    cabinets    and 

m 

senates.  His  resignation,  and  inmiediate  resumption 
of  power,  followed  by  the  retirement  of  Lord  Grey, 
have  never  been  explained,  though  it  is  charitable 
to  suppose  they  were  the  movements  of  a  man 
distracted  by  good  intentions  and  difficult  circum- 
stances. The  impatience  of  the  court,  by  hurrying 
the  catastrophe,  secured  to  the  whigs,  after  a  brief 
but  not  inglorious  interval  for  the  tories,  a  lengthened 
renewal  of  that  power  which  they  had  so  wantonly 
abused,  and  Lord  Melbourne  with  his  new  cabinet 
had  to  encounter  aU  that  prejudice  which  was  the 
consequence  of  the  misconduct  of  his  old  one. 

The  leader  of  the  house  of  commons  in  Lord 
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Melbourne's   new  cabinet   was   Lord  John  Russell, 
who  had,   hitherto,   taking    into    consideration   his 
parliamentary  experience,   his  eminent  services,  and 
his  name,  filled  comparatively  speaking  only  a  subor- 
dinate  position    in    the    government.      When    the 
cabinet  of    Lord   Grey  was  formed    he  was    not 
appointed  a  member  of  it,  and  he  even,   as  pay- 
master of  the  forces,    brought   forward   the   great 
measure  of  parliamentary  reform   as   the   member 
of  the  government  most  competent  to  explain  and 
to  defend  its  provisions,  without  the  responsibility 
of  being  an   adviser  of  his   majesty.      The  whigs 
could  hardly  have  treated   Mr.  Burke   worse,   and 
probably,   in   some  degree,   from   the   same   cause. 
Lord  John  Russell  was   a  man  of  letters,   and   it 
is  a  common  opinion  that  a  man  cannot  at  the  same 
time  be  successM  both  in  meditation  and  in  action. 
But  in  life  it  is  wisest  to  judge  men  individually, 
and  not  decide  upon  them  by  general  rules.     The 
common  opinion  in  this  instance  may  be  very  often 
correct;    but  where  it   fails  to   apply  its  influence 
may  involve  us  in  fatal  mistakes.     A  literary  man 
who  is  a  man  of  action  is  a  two-edged  weapon ; 
nor  should  it  be  forgotten   that  Caius  Julius   and 
Frederick   the   Great  were   both   eminently  literary 
dmracters,  and  yet  were  perhaps  the  two  most  dis- 
tinguished men   of  action  of  ancient   and  modem 
times. 
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The  whigs  were  so  circumstanced  after  1 
dissolution  of  '34  that  they  could  only  r^ain  pov 
by  a  still  more  intimate  alliance  with  that  ult 
montane  Irish  party,  their  previous  negotiation  w 
which  had  been  the  principal  cause  of  their  overthn 
Lord  John  Russell  therefore  was  obliged  to  co 
mence  his  career  as  a  principal  minister  by  not  o: 
reviving  but  aggravating  the  prejudice  which  alrej 
attached  to  his  party  in  this  particular.  He  obtaii 
power  by  the  assertion  of  a  principle  which  as 
minister  he  was  unable  to  enforce,  and  the  resun 
tion  of  office  by  the  whigs  was  thus  secured 
a  process  which,  while  it  was  condemned  by  pul 
opinion,  became  an  enduring  evidence  of  the  esseni 
weakness  of  their  administration.  Thus  the  secc 
government  of  Lord  Melbourne  was  from  the  fi 
both  unpopular  and  feeble ;  and  this  too  in  the  f 
of  a  very  powerful  opposition  in  parliament  and  i 
country,  who  could  not  resist  the  conclusion  tl 
the  ministry  had  obtained  their  seats  under  a  fa 
pretence;  means  scarcely  within  the  pale  of  par] 
mentary  tactics. 

Laying  aside  for  a  moment  this  original  i 
which  however  tainted  all  their  coxu^e,  the  measu 
of  the  Melbourne  government  were  generally  mo( 
rate,  well-matured,  and  statesmanlike  schemes.  1 
conduct  of  the  government  until  '39  was  hig] 
reputable,    and   well   would   it   have   been   for   I 
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honowt  of  both  parties^  if  the  impending  and  in- 
evitable change  of  administration  had  not  then  been 
postponed.  During  all  this  period  however  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  whigs  encountered  "  an 
0{^sition  which  never  gave  a  fair  construction  to, 
or  an  impartial  consideration  of,  their  measures ;" 
the  whigs  certainly  during  this  period  did  not  re- 
ceive fiiir  play ;  but  it  was  because  both  parliament 
and  the  country  from  the  scandalous  transactions 
of  '34  and  the  reckless  manoeuvres  of  '35  thought 
that  they  did  not  deserve  it. 

But  the  position  of  Lord  John  Russell  under 
these  circumstances  was  different  from  that  of 
the  oth6r  principal  members  of  the  whig  party. 
Although  at  this  period  leader  of  the  house  of 
commons,  he  had  not  been  even  a  member  of 
the  first  reform  cabinet,  and  though  tardily  pre- 
ferred to  that  eminence,  can  scarcely  be  held  in  any 
degree  responsible  for  that  management  of  the  lower 
house  and  that  guidance  of  the  ministerial  councils 
which,  in  the  space  of  little  more  than  three  years, 
had  succeeded  in  dissipating  a  great  parliamentary 
force  and  in  scattering  a  powerful  cabinet.  Forced, 
for  the  resuscitation  of  the  whig  government,  to 
the  manoeuvre  of  the  appropriation  clause,  he  could 
scarcely  have  refrained  from  deploring  the  infirm 
policy  which  had  rendered  necessary  for  a  proud 
ind  successful  party  such  an  abasement:  he  could 
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y^'p*'  haTQ  bfseiL  his  own  punitimt  and  duil  gk 
tfe  g^reat  wfai^  catatexaMy,  had  he  hcen  dftBMiri 
worthy  to  gE  in  '31  the  post  whiek  fe  oocsfned 

In  or  oat  of  power  dusdSjte  the  [nwilinn  of  Lonl 
John  Rossdl  ahxoe  the  rcfinm  act  had  been  more 
^koififi  than  satsht^an ;  md  when  the  wfai^  pvtyy 
as  was  meritaUe  ircnn  their  antecedenlav  bui  spp^ 
icnlif  y.  to  his  msxtx&ataxOy  in  cooscqaenoe  of  ms 
godance^  was  again  overthrown^  and  had  lost  aD 
cicdk  and  oonfidemre  wid^  the  cuimini.  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  a  snai  of  his  tfaougfatM  amfaitkm 
woold  seek  when  the  occaam  ofiaredlo  rebidld  bis 
power  and  renew  the  hetre  of  his  rcpntation  with 
no  sitperstidous  deference  to  that  paortr  of  whidi 
be  was  the  vktini  as  much  as  the  idol,  and  with 
BDTciy  pnnctiBoas  coaeideration  for  the  fedii^  of 
that  eonserratiTe  government  which  had  certainly 
extended  to  him  an  opposition  neitiber  distinguished 
by  its  generosity  nor  its  candour. 

Such  was  the  man;  such  his  feftones^  such 
periuqis  his  feelings ;  who  was  watdung  in  a  distant 
city  in  the  autumn  of  '45  "four  cabinet  councils 
held  m  a  week."  To  one  so  experienced  m  poKtical 
life,  and  espedalty  to  one  so  intimatdy  acquainted 
with  the  personal  character  of  the  diief  actors,  it 
not  difficult  to  form   some  conclusion  as  to 
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the  nature  of  these  momentous  deliberations.  When 
the  cabinet  dispersed  and  parliament  was  again 
prorogued,  it  was  evident,  to  use  the  subsequent 
expression  of  Lord  John  Russell,  that  the  policy 
decided  on  was  a  policy  of  inaction.  It  is  in  the 
season  of  perplexity,  of  hesitation,  of  timidity,  of 
doubt,  that  leading  minds  advance  to  decide  and 
to  direct.  Now  was  the  moment  to  strike.  And 
without  consulting  his  party  which  for  the  first 
time  he  really  led  and  with  no  false  delicacy  for 
a  conservative  cabinet  in  convulsions,  he  expressed 
his  opinions  on  public  affairs  in  that  celebrated 
Edinburgh  epistle,  which  was  addressed  on  the 
28th  of  November,  to  his  constituents,  the  citizens 
of  London. 


c  2 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  proceedings  of  those  four  councils  in  a  week, 
which  in  November  '45  agitated  England,  per- 
plexed the  sagacious  Tuileries,  and  disturbed  even 
the  serene  intelligence  of  the  profound  Metternich, 
are  no  longer  a  secret. 

The  prime  minister  of  England,  in  bring^ 
before  the  con^deration  of  his  colleagues  the  tem- 
porary measures  which  in  his  judgment  a  menaced 
pxigency  required,  intimated  to  them  at  the  same 
time  his  change  of  opinion  as  to  the  principles  on 
«hkh  oar  OMUncrakl  syaton  ought  to  be  established, 
[  those  conclusions,  the  myintenance 
Ffour  years  before  had  raised  him, 
tin    official    ostracism   of  ten    years,    to    the 
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pinnade   of    power    by    a    national   demonstration 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1783. 
This  momentous  conversion  had  for  some  time  been 
known  to  more  than  one  of  his  principal  colleagues 
who  sympathized  with  his  mutability,  and  had  per- 
haps been  suspected  by  most,  who   however  were 
not  anxious  to  press  for  any  definite  disclosures,  so 
long  as  his  defection  was  limited  to  the  domain  of 
speculation.      Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  however,  who 
seceded  in  silence  both  from  the  cabinet  and  parlia- 
ment in  the  previous   year,   when   pressed  for  the 
cause  of  his  retirement  by  an  anxious  friend  confi- 
dentially  replied    that   he   could   not    remain  with 
satisfaction  and  felt  that  he  could  not  long  remain 
with  honour,  and  that  at  his  time  of  life  he  shrank 
from  again  mixing  in  the  bitter  strife  which  attended 
the  break-up  of  a  great  party  from  the  defection  of 
its  leaders.      It  was  the  wish  and  perhaps  the  hope 
of  Sir   Robert  Peel  to  have  postponed  the  public 
announcement  of  his  recantation  until  the  opinion 
of  the  country  might   at   a   general   election  have 
been  again  constitutionally  taken  on  the  subject  of 
protection.     The  present  parliament  was  fast  waning, 
and  had  low  prices  and  abundant  harvests  continued 
to  prevail,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  prepared  until  the 
dissolution,  still  to  occupy  the  ostensible  post  of  a 
protectionist  minister.      Perhaps   he   was  sanguine 
that   during    the    interval    the    national  judgment 
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which  had  been  so  unequivocally  expressed  in  '41 
might  be  greatly  modified,  and  that  it  was  not 
impossible  he  might  ultimately  be  established  as  a 
triumphant  minister  to  revoke  the  very  policy  which 
he  had  previously  been  selected  to  defend  and 
confirm. 

But  he  was  "precluded  firom  taking  a  course 
which  would  have  been  most  agreeable  to  his 
personal  feelings/'  The  menaced  occurrence  of  a 
great  calamity  rendered  it  necessary  in  his  opinion 
that  the  government  should  take  some  steps  to 
secure  the  provision  of  the  people.  "  There  appeared 
to  be  a  great  and  pressing  danger."  The  cabinet 
was  sununoned  on  the  1st  of  November  to  consider 
what  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  relief  of  the 
distress  in  Ireland.  That  was  the  avowed  object  of 
their  assembling  and  the  announced  subject  for  their 
discussion.  Papers  were  laid  before  the  minist^^ 
representing  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  and  the 
general  anxiety  that  consequently  prevailed;  and 
then  the  chief  minister,  after  dilating  much  upon 
the  perilous  position  of  Ireland  and  the  necessity  of 
adopting  immediate  steps  for  her  succour,  entered 
into  a  lengthened  detail  of  the  result  of  the  harvest 
in  foreign  countries  which  he  represented  to  be 
generally  deficient.  It  appeared  that  several  Euro- 
pean governments  had  already  taken  steps  to  prevent 
the  export  of  supplies,  and  to  permit  and  encourage 
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import;  that  Belgram  had  deared  the  market  of 
Uverpool  of  rice  in  one  day,  thereby  occasioning  a 
ri$e  in  the  price  of  that  article  to  the  amount  of 
76  per  cent.  Under  these  circumstances  there  were 
two  courses  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  first 
minister  were  open  to  the  cabinet,  neither  of  which 
was  without  precedent ;  and  that  was  either  by  an 
order  in  council,  or  by  calling  parliament  together 
within  a  fortnight,  to  suspend  all  restrictions  upon 
the  in^rtation  of  foreign  com.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
stated  that  he  preferred  the  first  course.  He  was 
&r  issuing  at  once  an  order  in  council,  because  that 
would  save  time;  but  he  did  not  insist  upon  this 
ihfaoogh  as  the  head  of  the  government  he  was 
prepared  to  take  the  responsibility  of  such  a  measure : 
he  should  be  content  if  the  cabinet  would  agree  to 
call  parliament  together  immediately,  and  recommend 
from  the  throne  the  instant  suspension  of  the 
import  duties  on  foreign  com,  at  the  same  time 
intimating  his  opinion  that  after  such  a  suspension, 
it  might  be  neither  possible  nor  expedient  to  re- 
oiact  the  existing  law. 

This  statement  of  the  first  minister  was  coldly 
received  by  the  great  majority  of  the  cabinet,  and  it 
was  evident  that  neither  of  his  suggestions  was 
deemed  satisfactory.  Lord  Stanley,  then  secretary 
of  state,  familiar  with  the  condition  of  Ireland  and 
the  habits   of   the    Irish,    analyzed  with   searching 
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die  stafemiciits  as  to  that  countiT,  and  tiw 
cffuil  of  the  proposed  ieiued.i  oq  thft  coIliTatiOD  of 
itssoiL  In  the  fii^  pbce,  ht  denied  die  posBibffitj 
of  die  goveminoki.  or  of  anr  one  dse»  fiMrmii^  ai^ 
judgment  at  the  end  of  October,  as  to  the  prospect 
of  scaratT  in  Ireland.  Not  a  diird  of  the  potatoes 
oonkl  hare  at  that  time  been  dag  up.  He  im- 
pressed upon  hts  oofleagues  the  wide  distinctioii 
there  was  between  fiunine  and  gieat  local  and 
imfividiial  (fistiess.  He  admitted  that  a  total  or  a 
partial  faihire  of  the  potato  crop  would  invohre  in 
absofaite  destitution  the  wh<^  body  of  small  oottien^ 
who  were  not  like  the  Eng&h  hosbandmen  in  die 
receipt  of  wages,  but  who  had  invested  their  hboor 
and  aD  their  resoorces  in  the  cnltiTaticm  of  some  small 
plot  of  ground,  for  which  ther  paid  a  high  rent 
If  the  {Nxxiuce  of  that  failed  thdr  stock  of  provisioDS 
was  gcme,  and  having  no  means  of  employment  they 
cooU  not  pordiase  fiMid  to  replace  the  crop  whidi 
was  wanting.  But  the  repeal  ol  a  com  law  could 
not  aid  them  now.  What  they  required  was  not 
reduction  of  price,  but  the  absolute  means  of  pur- 
diase.  But  while  this  was  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  cottiers,  what  would  be  the  effect .  of  a 
suspension  of  import  duties  on  a  dass  not  less 
important  even  in  numbers,  a  dass  comprising  with 
their  families  not  less  than  between  five  and  six 
miUiffM  of  the  population ;  namdy,  the  small  farmers 
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of  Ireland?     Fifteen  acres  in  Ireland  was  called  a 

hrge  farm.     These  cultivators  of  the  soil  grew  oats 

F     and  potatoes.     What  was  their  compensation  for  the 

\    fiuhire  of  the  latter  crop?     The   success  of  their 

;    superior  one,   of  which  they  had  this  year  a  super- 

!     abundance  at  a  very  fair  price.     This  afforded  them 

means  of  sustaining    themselves;    and   by  way  of 

idieving  this  dass  when  they  have  lost  one  crop, 

the    present    proposition  was   to    inflict   a   further 

bjury  by  reducing  the  price  of  their  other.     There- 

hte^  as  &r  as  the  instance  of  Ireland  should  sway 

them,  Lord  Stanley  gave  it  as  his  opmion  that  they 

should   not  adopt  either  of  the  recommendations  of 

the  chief  minister.     But  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  entered 

into  other  considerations.     He  had  referred  to  the 

state    of   the    harvest   in   England    also,    and  had 

specially  called    their    attention  to  the  apprehended 

deficiency    of    the   continent ;    foreign    countries,  it 

appeared,  were  even  prohibiting  the  export  of  their 

produce.     But  it  appeared  to  Lord  Stanley  that  this 

was  rather  an  additional  reason  against  opening  their 

ports,  because  the  effect  of  such  a  step  is  always  to 

stimulate  consumption :  yet  to  stimulate  consumption 

while  foreign  nations  prohibited  export  seemed  hardly 

a  prudent  course. 

These  views  were  strongly  supported  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  "who  considered  the  proposition  of 
the   first    minister  was    a  measure  which  was    not 
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wiMBsvjt  to  bn  ^sbt^miS^  mti  ds  gieit  majority  of 
lft»   tn&miic  wiflR^  QBE    diir  SHae   opinkHi,   the  two 
wnNCin»  lit  ciUfi  jai  cue^  ieueUii  al  war  bdbg 
ikf  ciu>  mioiena:^  w&r  'icunfiMi— ffd  the  project  cf 
Sir    Ribmrt    PteisL       &   w    tiignSan    appareD% 
abuno^ittiii  I  cbt  cabnufii  afjon^  into  tbe  oonsidav 
afiM    i^*  i^fibiar   auttsn^  ai&  Jiiid  to    ooeet   tbe 
iHWiflPjyqiL'y.     Tbin  uaMmmwuASf  speed  to  appoint  t 
({i»iaait5;^Q;  coQfii&QDC  <<<  i«kr  Imb^  of  the  deptrt 
Mnaftr^ig  InWi  ai  oikff  pKinauiMaiT  stqis  against 
a  ^sadUbm  tmnmraoM  vtlT  <&a«a» ;  md  they  separated 
^la  ^  ($l&  olf  X^moBibiir. 

Oa  ikf  iJiai  <^^  tbifi  nwoak  an^^aied  the  Edin- 
Wi;^  Immr  ia  ^ahk-h  Lad  JUha  IUbbcII  aimoonoed 
tW  iiaaipnr  ot'  ^  cimnfic;  mti  condemned  the 
iimnrtaet^  ^  ;he  g?>¥idnu33»»iC  In  die  inability  of 
tW  muj^ira^^^  Qusigcifrs.  yb  bttouae  die  qneen's  sub- 
j|Kt»  a>  coDfiitfer  hpw  duev  migb^  vrfat  rahmitifa 
of  no  ovdNaai;  ■agaihuit.  T«q  e^rik  required  their 
coBsidwatNfli :  dte  tfiseafie  in  die  polatoesv  and  die 
corn  kw  of  "43^  "^ift  whiek  the  dudes  were  so 
contrived  thai  die  wgtse  die  qptaKtws  of  the  com 
the  higher  was  the  duty.  TbM»  the  com  barometer 
points  to  fiiir>  whSe  die  ship  is  bending  under  a 
storm.^ 

Lord  John  confessed  that  on  die  general  sutgect 
hb  Tiews  had  in  the  course  of  twentv  tears  imdar- 
gone  a  great  aheralioo.     He  had  fer  several  yean 
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eodeayoured  to  obtain  a  compromise  on  the  subject. 
h  1839  he  had  voted  for  a  committee  of  the  whole 
liouse,  with  the  view  of  supporting  the  substitution 
of  a  moderate  fixed  duty  for  the  sliding  scale.  Two 
jears  after  as  minister  he  had  proposed  a  fixed  duty 
of  eight  shillings  per  quarter.  Even  in  the  past 
session  he  had  made  another  effort.  These  proposi- 
tioDS  were  successively  rejected,  and  thus  he  sketches 
the  cause  of  those  rejections : 

"  The  present  first  lord  of  the  treasury  met  them 
ia  1839,  '40,  and  '41,  by  eloquent  panegyrics  on  the 
existing  system — the  plenty  it  had  caused,  the  rural 
happiness  it  had  diffused.  He  met  the  propositions 
fiir  diminished  protection  in  the  same  way  in  which 
he  had  met  the  offer  of  securities  for  protestant  in- 
terests in  1817  and  1825 — in  the  same  way  in  which 
he  met  the  proposal  to  allow  Manchester,  Leeds, 
and  Birmingham  to  send  members  to  parliament  in 
1830.  The  result  of  resistance  to  qualified  conces- 
sions must  be  the  same  in  the  present  instance  as  in 
those  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  no  longer  worth  while 
to  contend  for  a  fixed  duty." 

This  letter  ended  by  an  appeal  to  all  classes  to 
unite  and  to  agitate  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
system.  "The  government  appear  to  be  waiting 
fw  some  excuse  to  give  up  the  present  com 
law.  Let  the  people  afford  them  the  excuse  they 
seek." 
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A  cabinet  council  was  the  consequence  of  this  letter. 

According  to  the  view  of  the  first  minister,  the 
letter  of  his  rival  had  "  materially  affected  hil 
position."  The  policy  which  he  proposed  on  dio 
1st  of  November,  had  it  been  adopted  by  hia 
coUeagues,  would  have  appeared  as  the  policy  of 
a  united  cabinet  acting  under  the  sense  of  a  great 
necessity.  But  an  order  for  opening  the  ports  oa 
the  26th  would  seem  but  a  servile  adoption  of 
the  course  recommended  by  the  whig  leader.  Yrt 
notwithstanding  this  disadvantage,  Sir  Robert  Fed 
was  not  prepared  to  "  abandon  the  post  of 
danger,"  provided  a  united  cabinet  would  support 
the  policy  which  he  now  recommended  ;  and  that 
was  an  early  summoning  of  parliament,  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  a  virtual  abrogation  of  the 
corn  laws. 

Strange  to  say,  the  same  cabinet  that  on  the 
1st  of  the  month  had  refused  by  a  large  majority 
to  consent  to  an  order  in  council  for  the  suspension 
of  a  law,  because  they  deemed  that  suspension 
might  be  a  bar  to  its  re-enactment,  were  now  almost 
imanimously  prepared  to  take  even  a  Stronger  stq), 
and  that  with  a  view  to  the  virtual  abrogation  of 
the  same  law.  Nor  could  this  change  be  accounted 
for  by  any  aggravation  in  the  interval  of  the  economic 
circumstances  of  the  case.  It  was,  confessedly  by 
the  highest  authority,  respecting  "  the  possibility  of 
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I  great  calamity,"  and  not  the  calamity  itself  that 
they  were  deliberating;  ''a  calamity  lighter  than 
was  at  one  time  dreaded,"  as  Lord  John  Russell 
idmitted  on  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  January  '4  6 ; 
lod  ultimately  the  expected  evil  never  arrived  in  the 
season  when  it  was  awaited.  Yet  such  was  the  inex- 
plicable influence  of  the  manifesto  of  the  whig  leader, 
that  Lord  Stanley,  when  he  enforced  the  opinions 
which  he  had  expressed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  found  himself  with  only  one,  and  that  one 
not  a  very  vehement  supporter. 

The  minister  who  submitted  to  be  overruled  at 
the  b^inning   of   the   month   was   now   dictating 
his  measures  with  the  menace  of  resignation.     The 
fltoation  was  undoubtedly  grave,  and  the  disruption 
of  the  government  at  such  a  moment  was  not  cal- 
culated to  diminish  the   difficulties  of  the  country. 
A  united  cabinet  demands  great  efforts  and  deserves 
great  sacrifices.     Lord  Stanley  was  prepared  to  make 
both.      He  fdt   deeply  and    painfully  the  prospect 
of  separation   from   his   colleagues  ;    he   felt  more 
deeply  and  more  painfully  the  awful  responsibility 
which  he  foimd  now  was  about  to  devolve  singly 
on  himself.     The  illustrious  example  of  the  Duke 
of  WeQington    was    at  hand.      His  grace  had  not 
changed  his  opinions.      Yet  for  the  sake  of  main- 
taining a  united  cabinet  he  was  prepared  to  change 
hk  policy.       Pressed   on   all   hands,  Lord   Stanley 
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requested  eight-and-forty  hours  for  his  decision.  It 
was  therefore  neither  an  intemperate  nor  a  precipitate 
one.  For  two  more  days  an  anxious  and  impene- 
trable mystery  involved  the  councils  of  the  queen. 
At  the  end  of  them  the  ministers  again  met  and 
received  the  decision  of  their  scrupulous  colleague. 
So  forcibly  did  he  feel  the  importance  of  unanimity 
in  the  cabinet,  and  so  strongly  was  he  convinced 
of  the  injury  done  by  the  breaking  up  of  any  govem* 
ment,  that  although  entertaining  serious  doubts 
whether  a  suspension  of  the  com  laws  and  the 
opening  of  the  ports  would  be  of  avail,  or  might  not 
even  be  injurious,  he  yielded  his  opinion,  and  was 
}»*epared  to  consent  to  that  suspension  provided 
suspension  was  alone  intended,  fiut  when  he  was 
told  that  the  temporary  emergency  of  apprehended 
scarcity  in  Ireland  was  not  to  lead  to  a  remedy 
commensurate  in  duration  with  the  expected  evU, 
but  was  to  be  made  the  ground- work  of  suspending, 
for  the  purpose  of  not  re-enacting,  the  com  law,  he 
felt  that  he  could  not  take  that  course  consistently 
with  his  own  feelings  as  an  honourable  man;  and 
that  with  such  ulterior  views,  to  propose  to  par- 
liament to  sanction  the  opening  of  the  ports  would 
be  to  lead  those  who  were  disposed  to  support 
the  government  into  a  snare.  He  said  that  he  bad 
tried  to  school  himself  into  the  belief  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  interests  of  the  country 
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iBght  require  even  a  sacrifice  of  personal  and  public 
churacteTy  but  he  had  failed  in  bringing  himself  to  so 
himiliating  a  oondusion.  Upon  this  the  government 
was  broken  up. 

Here  arises  an  interesting  inquiry.  In  his  sub- 
lequmt  statements  in  parliament,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
moie  than  once  expressed  his  feeling  that,  whatever 
Ub  conviction,  he  was  not  the  person  who  ought 
to  propose  a  repeal  of  the  com  laws.  When  Sir 
Robert  Inglis,  in  a  tone  of  dignified  reproach,  re- 
gietted  that  the  measure  if  carried  at  aU  was  not 
ttnied  by  those  who  for  years  had  been  its  advocates, 
md  not  by  those  who  till  the  last  three  months 
hi  been  all  along  its  opponents.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
admitted  the  justice  of  the  comment  but  vindicated 
himsdf  on  the  groxmd  that  he  had  himself  so  wished 
it,  and  had  only  failed  from  the  inability  of  the 
wfaigs  to  form  a  government.  In  his  explanatory 
statement  on  the  re-assembling  of  Parliament,  Sir 
Robert  said  that  he  had  '*  to  choose  between  or- 
ganmng  a  decided  and  interminable  opposition  to 
all  change  with  respect  to  the  corn  laws,  and 
undertaking,  if  the  noble  lord  felt  himself  unable 
to  undertake  it,  the  foundation  of  final  legislation 
on  the  subject."  A  strictly  constitutional,  and  per- 
fectly honourable  proceeding.  But  if  this  be  an 
accurate  description  of  the  feelings  and  principles 
of  the  first  minister,  how  came  he,  a  week  before 
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he  gave  the  opportunity  to  Lord  John  Russdl,  to. 
attempt   to   induce   his   own   cabinet   to  carry  ^ 
repeal  ?     This  inquiry   was  frequently  urged  by  t 
supporter  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  during  the  im- 
portant and  unexpectedly  protracted  debates  to  which 
the   government   proposition   gave  rise,  and  alwajift. 
occasioned    great    embarrassment    to   the    minister. 
Lideed,    it   was    the   only    point   which    he  never 
contrived   successfully   to    encounter,  though  it  ^M 
not  from   want  of  efforts.     He  himself  more  than 
once  recurred   to   it,    for  he  was  tenderly  alive  to 
the   necessity   of  parliamentary  explanations  in  diB 
long  run.     He  seldom  left  a  weak  point  in  his  puh& 
conduct   without    a  plausible    vindication.      In  the 
present  instance  he  once   even  gave   formal  notioo 
to  the  house  that    he   was   about   to   explain  thil 
mysterious  passage,  though  at  the  cost  of  reading 
a    confidential    minute   of   the   cabinet.      But  the 
highly  interesting  state  paper  left  the  knot  unsolved, 
and  there  appears  to  be  only  one  solution  left  fiir 
the  critical  historian — namely,  that  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  of  opinion  that  the   com   laws   must  be 
repealed,  he  was  resolved  to  be  the  repealer.     Almost 
at  the  moment  when  he   was  about  to  be  driven 
firom  office,  in  the  middle  of  June  '46,  Sir  Robert 
said :  "  If  it  is  asserted,  that  I  wished  to  interfere 
in  the  settlement  of  this  question  by  the  noble  Lord 
opposite,   that   is   the   foulest    calumny    which  the 
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nodictive  imagination  of  a  political  opponent  ever 
ifetated."  Wluit  was  his  wish  to  interfere  in  this 
unoner  which  broke  up  his  cabinet  on  the  6th  of 
December,  1 845  ? 

The  whig  leader  seemed  somewhat  astonished 
at  the  result  of  his  manifesto  when  he  was  sent 
fix*  by  the  queen  on  the  8th  of  December.  The 
sammons  found  him  still  at  Edinburgh,  and  he 
was  not  in  the  royal  presence  imtil  the  1 1th.  Eight 
days  passed  in  somewhat  hesitating  attempts  to  form 
a  cabinet  by  a  chief  who  evidently  had  no  con- 
fidence in  the  strength  of  his  party  either  in  par- 
liament or  in  the  country.  A  negotiation  to  obtain 
a  pledge  of  support  from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  though 
iDgeniously  managed,  naturally  failed.  Lord  John 
Russell  felt  that  his  position  was  premature.  No 
doubt  be  sincerely  regretted  that  the  scruple  of  a 
solitary  colleague  should  have  deprived  his  rival 
of  the  glory  and  the  odium  of  settling  the  question. 
Yet  the  country  had  been  eight  days  without  a 
government,  and  honour  and  pubUc  spirit  seemed 
to  require  that  the  statesman  should  devote  himself, 
however  perilous  the  occasion.  Lord  John  there- 
fore  with  becoming  and  characteristic  resolution 
determined  to  undertake  the  government  without 
a  parliamentary  majority  and  with  no  enthusiasm 
out  of  doors,  when  suddenly  he  was  relieved  from 
almost  overwhdming  embarrassments  by  the  scandal 
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of  an  intrigue  among  his  own  fiieiids  againrt 
one  of  his  projected  secretaries  of  state.  The 
intrigue  was  neither  contrived  with  dexterity  nor 
conducted  with  temper,  but  it  extricated  the  whig 
leader  from  a  fidse  position.  Availing  himself 
with  happy  readiness  of  the  distressing  incideDt^ 
he  endured  the  mortification  of  confessing  to  hii 
sovereign  his  inability  to  serve  her,  and  handed 
back  with  courtesy  the  poisoned  chalice  to  Sir 
Robert. 

Thus  was  Sir  Robert  Peel  appointed,  for  the  third 
tone,  prime  minister  of  England:  and  apparently 
confirmed  in  power  with  no  prospect  of  his  authoritjr 
being  successfully  impugned.  His  position  was  so 
strong,  that  many,  not  without  justice,  deemed  it  im* 
pregnable.  He  had  forced  those  of  his  colleagues  who 
were  still  in  favour  of  a  protective  system  publicly  to 
acknowledge  that  they  were  unable  to  carry  on  the 
government  of  the  coimtry  on  such  prindples,  and,  with 
one  distinguished  exception,  even  practically  to  ^nbaric 
in  his  new  and  contrary  course,  while  at  the  Same  3 
time  he  had  committed  the  whigs  to  an  absolute  and 
unqualified  adoption  of  the  scheme  of  the  Manchester 
confederation,  a  project  odious  to  the  great  body  of 
the  parliament.  All  this  too,  while  he  reseryei  to 
himself  the  power  of  adopting  that  middle  courte 
which  was  ever  congenial  to  him,  and  of  devising 
some  plan   which  while    it  apparently  doomed  the 
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protective   jNrmciple  postponed  its  entire  extinction, 
leaving  a  fragment  for  the  chapter  of  accidents  to  deal 
with,  and  which,  if  destined  ultimately  to  perish,  might 
8tiD  in  the  interval  occupy  the  speculation  and  per- 
ha|M  enlist  the  sympathies  of  his  former  followers. 
Those  among  them,  and  it  was  supposed  that  they 
were  not  inconsiderable  in  numbers,  who  were  anxious 
to  maintain  their  allegiance  to  him  unbroken,  were 
furnished  with  a  valid  excuse  for  their  fidehty  by  the 
£iet  ostentatiously  circulated  that  his  protesting  col- 
leagues had  when  the  opportimity  was  offered  shrunk 
from  the  responsibility  of  officially  vindicating  their 
opinions,  while  even  the  most  deeply  offended,  they 
who  at  the  first  burst  were  keen  and  eager  to  strike 
and  be  avenged,  were  so  irritated  by  the  manifesto  of 
the  whig  leader,  that   on   reflection  they  were  little 
disposed  to  reward  Lord  John  Russell  for  his  extreme 
nuivement  by  installing  him  in  office  on  the  ruins  of 
his  rival.     And  thus  it  happened  that  after  all  this 
tumult  there  was  a  fair  prospect  that  the  impending 
meeting  of  parliament  would  be  a  comparatively  tran- 
quil and  imeventful  one ;  if  not  serene  at  least  only 
auDen ;  the  results  anticipated,  the  conclusion  foregone. 
This  was  the  general  conviction  around  all  those  hos- 
pitable hearths  which  at  the  season  in  question  brighten 
throughout  the  land,  where  the  prospects  of  the  ensuing 
parliamentary  campaign   are   freely   canvassed,    and 
form  in  this  political  country  a  source  of  diversion 
scarcely  less  interesting  than  the  sports  of  the  field  and 
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the  festivities  of  the  season.  The  resuscitated  admi- 
nistration  themsehres  were  in  hi^  spirits :  the  foreign 
minkters  wrote  to  their  courts  in  a  similar  strab; 
and  a  witty  diplomatist  communicated  to  an  iQustrkws 
personage  the  opinion  of  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  "  it  would  only  be  a  fisit  cattle  opposition, 
and  that  the  protectionists  would  be  unable  to  keep 
up  the  debate  for  two  nights." 

One  man  alone  brooded  in  indignation  over  ^ 
unexampled  scene,  and  he  was  one  who  firom  die 
little  interest  he  had  previously  taken  in  political  life 
could  not  have  occurred  to  the  government  as  a  pos- 
sible opponent.  Liord  George  Bentinck  had  sate  for 
eighteen  years  in  parliament,  and  before  he  entered 
it  had  been  for  three  years  the  private  secretary  of 
Mr.  Canning  who  had  married  the  sister  of  the 
Duchess  of  Portland.  Such  a  post  would  seem  t 
happy  commencement  of  a  pubUc  career ;  but  whether 
it  were  the  untimely  death  of  his  distinguished 
relative  or  a  natural  indisposition,  Lord  George-— 
though  he  retained  the  seat  for  King's  Lynn,  in 
which  he  had  succeeded  his  unde,  the  late  governor- 
general  of  India — directed  his  energies  to  other  thai 
parliamentary  pursuits.  For  some  time  he  had  fd 
lowed  his  profession,  which  was  that  of  arms,  but  o 
late  years  he  had  become  absorbed  in  the  pastime  an< 
fortunes  of  the  tiuf,  in  which  his  whole  being  seeme 
engrossed,  and  which  he  pimsued  on  a  scale  tha 
perhaps  has  never  been  equalled. 
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Lord  George  had  withdrawn  his  support  from  the 
goyemment  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  when  the 
fiiends  of  Mr.  Canning  quitted  that  administration ; 
and  when  in  time  they  formed  the  not  least  consider- 
able portion  of  the  cabinet  of  Liord  Grey  he  resumed 
his  seat  on  the  ministerial  benches.  On  that 
occasion  an  administrative  post  was  offered  him 
and  declined ;  and  on  subsequent  occasions  similar 
requests  to  him  to  take  office  were  equally  in 
Tain.  Lord  George  therefore  was  an  original 
and  hearty  supporter  of  the  reform  bill,  and  he 
continued  to  uphold  the  whigs  in  all  their  policy 
untfl  the  secession  of  Lord  Stanley,  between  whom 
and  himself  there  subsisted  warm  personal  as  well 
as  political  sympathies  Although  he  was  not  only  a 
friend  to  religious  liberty,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
afterwards  to  remark,  but  always  viewed  with  great 
sympathy  the  condition  of  the  roman  catholic  por- 
tion of  the  Irish  population,  he  shrank  from  the  taint 
of  the  ultra-montane  intrigue.  Accompanying  Lord 
Stanley,  he  became  in  due  time  a  member  of  the 
great  conservative  opposition,  and  as  he  never  did 
anything  by  halves  became  one  of  the  most  earnest, 
as  he  certainly  was  one  of  the  most  enlightened,  sup- 
porters of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  His  trust  in  that  minister 
was  indeed  absolute,  and  he  has  subsequently  stated 
in  conversation  that  when  towards  the  end  of  the 
session  of  '45,  a  member  of    the  tory  party  ven- 
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tured  to  predict  and  denounce  the  impendiDg 
defection  of  the  minist^,  there  was  no  member  of 
the  conservative  party  who  more  violently  condemned 
the  unfounded  attadc,  or  more  readily  impugned  the 
motives  of  the  assailant. 

He  was  not  a  very  frequent  attendant  of  the 
house.  He  might  be  counted  on  for  a  party  division, 
and  when,  towards  the  termination  of  the  Mdboune 
ministry,  the  forces  were  very  nearly  balanced  and 
the  struggle  became  very  dose,  he  might  have  been 
observed  on  more  than  one  occasion  entering  the 
house  at  a  late  hour,  dad  in  a  white  great-oofit 
which  softened,  but  did  not  conceal,  the  scarlet 
hunting  coat. 

Although  he  took  no  part  in  debate,  and  attended 
the  house  rather  as  a  dub  than  a  senate,  he 
a  great  and  peculiar  influence  in  it  He  was 
with  interest  and  ofi;en  with  ^ctraordinary  regard  hj 
every  sporting  man  in  the  house.  With  almost  all 
of  these  he  was  acquainted ;  some  of  them,  on  either 
side,  were  his  intimate  companions  and  confederates. 

His  eager  and  energetic  disposition ;  his  quick  per-* 
ception,  dear  judgment,  and  prompt  dedsion ;  the 
tenadty  with  which  he  dung  to  his  opinicms;  his  fitmk- 
ness  and  love  of  truth;  his  daring  and  speculative 
spirit ;  his  lofty  bearing,  blended  as  it  was  with  a  sim- 
plicity of  manner  very  remarkable  ;  the  ardour  of  his 
friendships,  even  the  fierceness  of  his  hates  and  pre- 
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jodioes;  all  combined  to  form  one  of  those  strong 
characters  who  whatever  may  be  their  pursuit  must 
ilwiys  direct  and  lead. 

Nature  had  clothed  this  vehement  spirit  with  a 
material  form  which  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  its 
DoUe  and  commanding  character.  He  was  tall,  and  re- 
markable for  his  presence ;  his  countenance  almost  a 
model  of  manly  beauty ;  the  face  oval,  the  complexion 
dear  and  mantling;  the  forehead  lofty  and  white; 
the  nose  aquiline  and  delicately  moulded ;  the 
upper  lip  short.  But  it  was  in  the  dark-brown  eye 
thast  flashed  with  piercing  scrutiny  that  all  the 
diaracter  of  the  man  came  forth :  a  brilliant  glance, 
not  soft,  but  ardent,  acute,  imperious,  incapable  of 
deception  or  of  being  deceived. 

Although  he  had  not  much  sustained  his  literary 
culture,  and  of  late  years  at  any  rate  had  not  given  his 
mind  to  poUtical  study,  he  had  in  the  course  of  his  life 
seen  and  heard  a  great  deal,  and  with  profit.  Nothing 
escaped  his  observation;  he  forgot  nothing  and 
always  thought.  So  it  was  that  on  all  the  great 
political  questions  of  the  day  he  had  arrived  at  con- 
chisions  which  guided  him.  He  always  took  large 
views  and  had  no  prejudices  about  things  whatever 
he  might  indulge  in  as  to  persons.  He  was  always 
singularly  anxious  to  acquire  the  truth  and  would 
spare  no  pains  for  that  purpose ;  but  when  once  his 
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mind  was  made  up,  it  was  impossible  to  influenoe 
him. 

In  politics,  he  was  a  whig  of  1688,  wfaidi 
became  him,  modified  however  by  all  the  expenssM 
of  the  present  age.  He  wished  to  see  onr  society 
fowided  on  a  broad  basis  of  civil  and  reli^ous 
liberty.  He  retained  much  of  the  old  jealouqr  of 
the  court,  but  had  none  of  popular  franchises.  He 
was  for  the  established  church,  but  for  nothing^ 
more,  and  very  repugnant  to  priestly  domination.  As 
for  the  industrial  question,  he  was  sincerely  opposed 
to  the  Manchester  scheme,  because  he  thought  that 
its  full  development  would  impair  and  might  subv^ 
our  territorial  constitution,  which  he  held  to  be  the 
real  secxuity  of  our  freedom,  and  because  he  believed 
that  it  would  greatly  injure  Ireland,  and  certainly 
dissolve  our  colonial  empire. 

He  had  a  great  respect  for  merchants,  though 
he  looked  with  some  d^ree  of  jealousy  on  tb6 
development  of  oiu*  merely  foreign  trade.  Wis 
knowledge  of  character  qualified  him  in  a  great 
degree  to  govern  men,  and  if  some  drawbacks  hom 
this  influence  might  be  experienced  in  his  too  rigid 
tenacity  of  opinion,  and  in  some  quickness  of  temper, 
which  however  always  sprang  from  a  too  sensitive 
heart,  great  compensation  might  be  found  in  the  fieu^t 
that  there  probably  never  was  a  human  being  so  entirely 
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devoid  of  conceit  and  so  completely  exempt  from 
selfishness.  Nothing  delighted  him  more  than  to 
assist  and  advance  others.  All  the  fruits  of  his 
kborious  investigations  were  always  at  the  service  of 
bis  friends  without  reserve  or  self-consideration.  He 
eocouraged  them  by  making  occasions  for  their 
exertions,  and  would  relinquish  his  own  opportunity 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  if  he  thought  the 
abandonment  might  aid  a  better  man. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Parliament  met  on  the   22nd   January,  1846. 
The  session  was  opened  by  her  majesty  in  person. 
The  pivot  of  the  royal  speech  was  Ireland ;  its  freqiMot 
assassinations,  and  the  deficiency  of  its  principal  crop. 
Remedial  measures  in  both  respects  were  intimated, 
and  in  both  respects  these  suggestions  exercised  the 
greatest  influence  on  the  proceedings  of  the  sesskm. 
A  general  eulogy  of  recent  commercial  legislation  was 
followed  by  a  vague  recommendation  to  consider  whe> 
ther  the  advantageous  principles  on  which  it  had  been 
founded  might  not  be  more  extensively  applied. 

The  debate  on  the  address  in  the  upper  house  was 
extremely  bald.  Instead  of  receiving  those  explana- 
tions which  are  usual  on  the  change  or  the  recon- 
struction of  a  ministry,  and  which  the  frankness  of 
our  parliamentary  government  not  only  justifies  but 
rcquircH,  thi?  Duke  of  Richmond  was  met  by  a  strange 
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>n  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  administered^ 
stonishment  of  both  sides  of  the  house,  by 
eproof,  which,  if  it  meant  anything,  meant 
government  represented  by  the  illustrious 
lad  not  received  the  accustomed  permission 
ivereign  to  reveal  circumstances  which  their 
privy  councillors  bound  them  without  such 
to  keep  secret.  What  made  this  more 
W2LS  that  the  prime  minister  in  the  lower 
)llowed  by  Lord  John  Russell,  was  at  the 
e  entering  into  all  the  desired  details,  while 
isdovme  on  the  part  of  the  whigs,  and  Lord 
»n  the  part  of  his  own  '^  personal  consistency 
>ur,"  felt  bound  to  state,  in  the  presence  of 
3  duke,  that  they  had  respectively  solicited 
ved  the  permission  of  her  majesty  to  make 
toraed  statements,  though  in  consequence  of 
liar  and  unexpected  declaration  of  the  Duke  of 
on,  they  of  course  felt  it  more  decorous  for 
ent  to  be  silent.  No  explanation  was  subse- 
given  of  this  remarkable  incident,  and  the 
vindication  of  Lord  Stanley  which  the  whole 
wished  to  receive  was  actually  never  made 
bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  reached 
;  of  lords,  four  months  afterwards. 
I  lower  house  the  scene  was  different.  It 
ded,  and  a  night  of  animated  and  protracted 
1  was   expected.     Before   the  address  was 
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moved,  notice  was  given  by  Sir  Robert  Fed  of  the 
intention  of  the  govemment  on  the  earliest  possible 
day  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  house  mea- 
sures connected  with  the  commercial  and  finaDOil 
affairs  of  the  country.     The  address  was  to  be  moved 
by  Lord  Francis  Egerton,   the  member  for  South 
Lancashire,    and   to   be  seconded  by   Mr.    Beckett 
Denison,  the  member  for  the  West  Riding.     This 
was  well  arranged.     It  was  originally  projected  that 
this  latter  post  should  have  been  occupied  by  Mr. 
Stuart  Wortley,  the  eldest  son  of  the  lord  presidoit^ 
but  the  death  of  that  nobleman  precipitated,  if  not 
occasioned,  by  the  agitation  of  the  crisis,  had  deprived 
his  heir  of  the  fulfilment  of  a  duty  which  would  have 
been  still  more  significant  in  his  hands  than  in  those 
of  his  colleague.     Mr.  Beckett  Denison  was  only  the 
victorious  champion  of  protection  in  the  West  Riding 
over  the  accomplished  Lord  Morpeth;  but  for  Mr. 
Stuart  Wortiey  had  been  reserved  the  high  distinc- 
tion of  proposing  in  the  newly  elected  parliament  of 
1841    the  declaration  of  want  of  confidence  in   a 
government  which  presumed  to  mitigate  a  tariff. 

Twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  Lord  Francis 
Egerton  had  moved  the  address  in  answer  to  the 
speech  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Canning.  He 
may  be  said  to  have  concluded  his  career  in  the  house 
of  commons  by  the  same  ceremony  with  which  it 
had  commrnad.      Yet  for  him  the  interval  had  not 
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\-  been  without  distinction,  and  in  the  present  instance 
\  he  brought  to  the  performance  of  a  difficult  duty  a 
[  character  and  a  position  which  sustained  each  other, 
[  ud  unquestionably  gave  aid  and  authority  to  the 
govmunent.  Lord  Francis  was  never  a  common- 
place speaker,  and  on  this  occasion  he  travelled  out 
of  the  routine  with  judgment  and  taste.  Disdaining 
the  usual  but  legitimate  plea,  that,  in  responding  to 
the  mvitation  of  the  crown  to  consider  particular  laws, 
he  was  not  bound  to  approve  the  measures  which 
might  subsequently  be  proposed  by  the  minister,  he 
at  once  entered  into  the  whole  question  and  candidly 
aanounced  to  the  house  his  conversion  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Manchester  confederation.  "  Accident," 
he  said,  "  had  cast  his  lot  in  the  midst  of  a  dense 
population,  with  respect  to  a  large  portion  of  which 
the  same  accident  had  made  him  a  distributor  of  work 
and  wages ;  and  he  had  seen  the  operation  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  connexion  between  the  prices  of 
{Htifvisions,  and  the  happiness  and  employment  of  the 
people  in  various  conditions."  But  the  same  "  acci- 
dent," we  believe,  had  placed  the  noble  lord  in  a  similar 
position  previous  to  the  attempt  to  reform  the  tariff 
by  the  whigs  in  1841,  and  he  had  possessed  the 
mournful  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  same  pheno- 
mena when  the  industrious  districts  which  he  repre- 
sented and  in  which  he  resided  were  paralysed  by  the 
commercial  derangements  of  the  United  States.    Lord 
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Francis  however  made  a  graceful  apology  for  a  some- 
what graceless  line  of  conduct.  It  was  evident  that 
he  was  cognizant  of  the  government  scheme.  Mr. 
Beckett  Denison  however  professed  his  absolute 
ignorance  of  it ;  a  declaration  which  was  received  with 
some  derision  at  the  time,  but  the  truth  of  which  was 
demonstrated  by  the  ingenuous  indignation  with 
which  he  subsequently  denounced  the  project  when 
the  house  became  aware  of  its  nature.  The  govern- 
ment however  gained  on  this  important  night  the 
apparent  authority  of  the  West  Riding. 

Great  speculation  was  afloat  as  to  the  course  of 
debate  when  on  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  of  the 
seconder  the  question  should  be  put  by  Mr.  Speaker. 
Would  the  Manchester  confederation  advance  to  seal 
their  triumph  or  demand  more  specific  details  of  the 
ministerial  policy  ?  Would  the  whigs  at  once,  by  the 
mouth  of  their  leader,  give  to  the  house  the  reasons  why 
they  had  not  succeeded  in  forming  a  government  when 
summoned  by  their  sovereign,  or  would  some  emi- 
nent and  "large-acred"  member  of  their  connexion 
publicly  announce  the  adhesion  of  their  party  to  the 
spontaneous  and  startling  manifesto  of  Liord  John 
Russell?  What  would  the  tory  country-gentlemen 
do  ?  What  the  great  bulk  of  the  still  huge  conser- 
vative party — the  shipping  members,  the  sugar  mem- 
bers, the  home-trade  town  members?  Would  the 
converts  be  silent  ?     Would  they  prudently  rest  con- 
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tat  with  the  elegant  excuses  of  Lord  Frands,  or  oome 
ftrward  like  men,  and  bear  then*  share  of  the  awftil 
bimt? 

A  practised  observer  of  debate  would  have  antici- 
pited  the  first  move  fit)m  the  country  party,  for  the 
dence  of  Manchester  rather  assisted  the  minister 
iriio  was  playing  their  game,  and  reserve  seemed  the 
nataral  course  of  the  whigs  until  ministerial  expla- 
nations required  an  opposition  revelation  as  a 
fejcnnder.  But  the  coimtry  party,  although  they 
possessed  in  the  members  for  Somersetshire,  and 
Doisetshire,  and  Lincolnshire,  and  several  others, 
geatlemen  of  high  standing  in  the  house,  and  fully 
cqpable  to  represent  the  opinions  of  their  fiiends, 
ivere  entirely  without  concert  and  discipline.  The 
great  portion  indeed  had  only  just  arrived  fit>m 
tiieir  counties,  where  they  had  remained  to  the  last 
moment,  rductantly  rejoining  a  scene  which  after 
what  had  occurred  during  the  recess  could  only 
bring  to  them  mortification ;  where  they  could  only 
witness  the  triumph  of  bitter  antagonists  and  be 
{ds^ed  in  painful  collision  with  men  whom  they 
personally  r^rded ;  who  in  private  life  were  their 
oompanions,  and  whose  ^tablishment  in  power  and 
public  authority  had  been  the  labour  and  pride  of 
th»r  lives. 

Many  of  these  gentlemen  were  members  of  the 
pmteotion  society  over  which  presided  the  Duke  of 
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RidimoDd,  a  society  doubtless  fiaiyourabie  to  counsd 
and  combination.  But  the  ministerial  crisis  bariif 
occurred  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  its  membos 
were  dispersed,  no  effective  gathering  of  this  assodft* 
tion  had  been  possible,  and  most  of  its  parliamentaiy 
members  met  for  the  first  time  since  those  remarioUe 
events  on  the  floor  of  the  house  of  comiiioitt. 
The  name  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  was  not  eveo 
enrolled  in  this  society :  with  the  exception  of  some 
of  his  intimates  at  a  country  house,  he  had  oomma- 
nicated  to  no  one  his  intention  of  resisting  the 
government  schemes.  He  too  had  only  just  ar- 
rived in  town,  and  sate  below  the  gangway  at  tiie 
head  of  the  third  bench,  with  a  stem  look  and  a 
glittering  eye,  watching  the  treasury  bench  as  an 
eagle  would  his  quarry. 

Mr.  Speaker  read  the  address  which  was  an  echo  ci 
the  speech  amid  the  buzz  of  general  conversation.  This 
ceremony  occupied  some  minutes.  Suddenly,  as  he 
closed  it,  there  was  a  dead  silence,  followed  by  the  rust- 
ling of  attention.  Every  one  ceased  in  the  midst  of  the 
sentence  he  was  uttering :  the  first  minister  had  risen. 

The  speech  was  not  distinguished  by  that  deai 
conception,  that  lucid  arrangement,  and  that  pru- 
dential management,  which  were  characteristic  o 
the  general  style  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  On  tht 
contrary,  although  the  occasion  was  critical  an( 
long  awaited   the   statement   though  elaborate   wa 
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confused,   and   in    some   parts   even   contradictory. 
He  acknowledged  at  once  he  was  taking  an  unusual 
eourse  in  availing  himself  of  the  very  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  that  explanation  which  at  no  remote 
period  the  house  would  reiquire  of  him.     He  would 
fiiinhope  that  it  would  not  obstruct  the  course  of  the 
discussion  on  the  address.     But  if  no  consideration 
of  public  advantage  could  justify  him  in  taking  this 
course,  he  was  sure  thai  the  generous  feelings  of 
the  house  would  deem  his  desire  natural.     He  did 
not  conceal  that  he  felt  much  hurt  at  having  been 
accused  on  vague  surmise  and  having  been  condemned 
^thout  a  hearing :  strange  expressions,  which  for  a 
moment  imparted  a  ray  of  hope  to  some  credulous 
bosoms  among  his  former  supporters.     But  when  he 
proceeded  to  a  promised  detail  of  the  circumstances 
which  had  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  government, 
and  acknowledged  that,  although  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop  was  the  immediate  and  proximate  cause 
of  that  event,  it  would  be  unfair  and  uncandid  in 
him  to  attach  undue  importance  to  that  particular 
cause,  for,  in  homage  to  the  progress  of  reason  and 
of  truth,  he  would  not  deny  that  his  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  protection  had  changed — they  began  to 
ask  themselves  what  vague  surmise  could  be  more 
horrible  than  the  reality,  and  why  he  should  wish  to 
be  heard  previous  to  condemnation,  when  his  vindica- 
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es,  and  abundance,  contribute  to  the  diminution 
rime*  He  could  no  longer  resist  the  inference 
they  did.  As  if  any  human  being  ever  resisted 
inference,  or  ever  drew  an  opposite  conclusion, 
ally,  this  eulogium  of  the  effect  of  low  prices  was 
sistendy  closed  by  a  variety  of  details,  proving 
*  the  consequence  of  all  preceding  reductions  of 
tariff  had  been  very  greatly  to  increase  the  prices 
lQ  articles  thereby  affected. 
ill  this  time  the  house  was  on  the  tenters  for 
promised  detail  of  the  circumstances  which  had 
to  the  resignation  of  the  government;  they 
ited  the  "  personal  matters"  to  which  they  had 
I  informed  this  night  was  to  be  devoted  by  one 
I  was  "  desirous  to  keep  the  party  question 
inct  from  the  gre^it  political  question  itself,"  for 
:h  the  earliest  possible  day  was  reserved.  Instead 
that  the  bewildered  house  was  listening  once 
e  to  lucid  narratives  of  the  price  of  flax  and 
I,  previous  and  subsequent  to  recent  changes  in 
customs,  some  dissertation  on  domestic  lard, 
contract  price  for  salt  beef  for  the  navy,  and  the 
ortation  of  foreign  cattle.  It  was,  after  all,  '^  a 
cattle  debate"  again,  and  the  audience  almost 
;an  to  believe,  seeing  Sir  Robert  once  more  at  his 
L  box  and  Lord  John  looking  as  disconsolate  as 
oal  opposite  to  him,  that  the  huge  vagaries  of 
itfiember  were  but    a   hideous    dream,   and   that 

E  2 
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insletd  of  defection  and  perBdy,  the  great  conseff^- 
tive  party  were  only  going  through   that  gradnl 
process  of  decomposition  and  destruction  to  which,    J 
for  the  hsi  four  or  five  years,  they  had  been  aocos-     '^ 
tomcd,  and  whid),  judging  from  their  demeanour,  it    ^: 
would  seem  thev  rather  liked. 

Some  fine  judges  have  recognised  in  all  this  od^  > 
the  artifice  of  a  consummate  master  of  the  house  of  ! 
commons,  lowering  the  tone  of  an  excited  assemUf  i 
by  habitUid  details,  and  almost  proving  by  his  aocm-  i 
tomed  manner  of  addresdng  them  that  after  all  Im 
could  have  done  nothing  very  extraordinary.  Whea 
a  senate  after  a  long  interval  and  the  occurrence  of 
shurtling  transactions  assembles  if  not  to  impead), 
at  least  to  denounce,  a  minister,  and  then  are  gravdhr 
anointed  with  domestic  lard,  and  invited  to  a  specu- 
lation on  the  price  of  salt  pork,  an  air  dT  fitdenefli 
18  irresistiblv  inftised  into  the  afiair  from  which  it 
aeems  hopeless  to  extricate  the  occasion. 

Rut  now  the  great  speaker  again  approached  the 
prt)mis(Hl  explanations,  and  there  was  a  renewed 
niatliDg  of  reno\*ated  attention.  He  commenced  by 
stating  that  there  were  two  important  periods  in 
giving  this  explanation,  to  which  he  must  draw 
attention ;  first,  the  period  which  elapsed  between 
tho  1st  of  November  1845,  and  the  6th  of  that 
montli ;  siHX^ndly,  the  period  which  elapsed  between 
tho  23  th  of  NovemlHT  and  the  6th  of  December. 
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And  then  professing  to  adduce  the  evidence  on  which 
(be  conduct  of  the  government  was   founded,  he 
oommenced  a  series  of  extracts  of  correspondence, 
from  ambassadors  and  lords-lieutenant,  from  consuls 
and  chairmen  of  excise,  from  anonymous  salesmen 
in  London,  unknown  chaplains  to  houses  of  correc- 
tion, and  secretaries  of  Irish  agricultural  societies; 
an  read  without  the  slightest  discrimination  between 
the  two  periods  so  specifically  separated,  and  which 
as  bearing  on  the  contrary  opinion  of  the  cabinet  at 
the  different  periods  was  of  vital  importance,  yet  all 
10  mixed  up  together,  so  minute  in  detail,  and  so 
various  in  the  sources,  ranging  from  Alexandria  to 
Riga  and  from  Riga  to  Dublin,    that  it  was   quite 
impossible  for  those  who  followed  him  most  atten- 
tively in  the  debate  to  ascertain  what  were  the  mate- 
rials of  judgment  from  the  1st  to  the  6  th  November, 
and  what  the  new  revelations  which  awaited  the  re- 
assembling of  the  26  th. 

Just  at  the  moment  when  the  house  seemed  most 
exhausted,  after  a  long  extract  from  the  report  of 
Professor  Lindley  and  Doctor  Playfair,  the  minister 
slid  into  an  avowed  narrative  of  the  cabinet  councils 
of  November  and  all  their  consequences  ;  yet  still  the 
two  periods  of  November  were  so  blended  together, 
that  no  one  could  clearly  discriminate  between  the  oc- 
currences of  the  6th  and  the  transactions  of  the 
later  period ;  whether,    for  example,   his  protesting 
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(xdkiiguies  had  offered  oonditioiudly  to  oooaent  to  ibik 
openii^  of  the  ports  on  the  first  occasion,  and  ^rhe- 
ther  that  condition  bdng  the  due  revival  of  the  com 
law,  the  first  minister  had  declined  to  engage  himsdf 
to  that  exti*nt  Nevertheless  the  statement  bong 
fiill  of  personal  details  the  house,  though  perplexed, 
listened  with  interest,  which  heightened  to  excitement 
as  the  minister  approached  with  evident  emotion  the 
concluding  part  of  his  observations. 

Having  stated  at  the  commencement  of  his  speech 
that  "  the  recollection  of  great  indulgence  and  great 
confidence  had  effaced  his  temporary  feelings  of  irrita- 
tion at  being  unjustly  condemned,"  he  recurred  to  the 
imputations  to  which  he  had  before  referred,  but  no 
longer  with  that  air  of  moumiulness,  almost  humility 
which  had  characterised  his  opening.      Although  he 
had  then  declared  that  he  should  make  no  allusions  to 
particular   expressions  or  particular  accusations,  he 
suddenly  broke  into  a  fierce  reply  to  the  statement  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  still  ringing  in  the  ears  of  the 
country,  that  the  party  which  had  elevated  him  to  his 
present  position  was  powerful  enough  also  to  displace 
him.     Turning  round  with  great  scorn  to  his  former 
supporters  and  with  an  expression  of  almost  malignant 
haughtiness,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  see  constantly  put  forth 
allusions  to  the  power  of  those  men  to  remove  me 
fi-om  oflSce."    He  should  therefore  define  the  relation 
in  which  he  conceived  himself  to  stand  with  respect  to 
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pirty  and  to  his  soweigik  But  dilating  on  the 
kter  point  widi  oonsiderahle  fedix^,  and  full  perhaps 
of  an  important  subject  which  he  was  fast  approach- 
ifig,  he  entirely  forgot  the  former  and  on  this  occasion 
&r  more  interesting  topic.  He  concluded  by  a  vindi- 
eition  of  what  he  hdd  to  be  true  conservative  policy 
k  his  best  style ;  earnest  without  being  solemn  and 
misculine  without  tuigidity.  Yet  the  well>considered 
ooodusion  contained  a  somewhat  portentous  confession 
for  a  conservative  minister  of  England — that  ^^  it  was 
no  ea^  task  to  ensure  the  united  action  of  an  ancient 
iDonardiy,  a  proud  aristocracy^  and  a  reformed  house 
of  commons/' 

The  first  minister  was  naturally  followed  by  his 
rind  with  the  authentic  statement  of  whig  disasters. 
We  have  already  referred  to  some  of  its  remarkable 
passages,  and  much  of  its  interest  had  been  necessarily 
ioticipated  by  tiae  narrative  of  the  first  lord  of  the 
treasury.     The  statement  was  not  brief,  and  the  ex- 
position of  failures  is  never  very  animating.     It  neces- 
sarily comprised  the  reading  of  several  documents. 
When  the  noble  lord  concluded,   the  house,  which, 
during  the  evening  had  rarely  been  excited,  was  tame 
and  dispirited.     There  had   been  a  general  under- 
standing that  the  great  question  was  not  to  be  entered 
into  on  this  occasion,   and  men  are  not  disposed  to 
embark  in  discussion  under  such  circumstances  unless 
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supported  by  a  disciplined  following.  It  seemed  that 
the  curtain  was  about  to  fall,  and  certainly  not  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  government.  In  their  portion 
the  first  night  of  the  session  passed  in  serenity  was 
comparatively  a  triumph.  With  the  elements  of 
opposition  however  considerable  so  inert  and  despond- 
ing, the  first  night  might  give  the  cue  to  the  country. 
Perceiving  this,  a  member,  who,  though  on  the  toiy 
benches,  had  been  for  two  sessions  in  opposition  to 
the  ministry,  ventured  to  rise  and  attack  the  minister. 
The  opportune  in  a  popular  assembly  has  sometimes 
more  success  than  the  weightiest  efforts  of  research 
and  reason.  The  minister,  perhaps  too  coutemptuous 
of  his  opponents,  had  not  guarded  all  his  approaches. 
His  depreciation  of  those  party  ties  by  which  he  had 
risen,  in  an  assembly  too  in  which  they  are  wisely 
reverenced ;  his  somewhat  ostentatious  gratitude  for 
the  favour  of  successive  sovereigns ;  his  incautious 
boast  that  his  conservative  government  had  discou- 
raged sedition  and  extinguished  agitation,  when  it  was 
universally  fdt  that  he  was  about  to  legislate  on  the 
most  important  of  subjects  in  deference  to  agitation ; 
and  above  all  his  significent  intimation  that  an  an- 
cient monarchy  and  a  proud  aristocracy  might  not 
be  compatible  with  a  reformed  house  of  commcms — 
ut  least,  unless  he  were  minister — offered  some 
materials  in  the  handling  of  which  the  least  adroit 
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could  scarcely  faQ.  But  it  was  the  long-constnuned 
passion  of  the  house  that  now  found  a  vent  far 
more  than  the  sallies  of  the  speaker  that  changed 
the  frigid  silence  of  this  senate  into  excitement  and 

tumult. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  houses  presented  their  addresses  to  her  ma- 
jesty on  Saturday  (24th  of  January),  and  on  that 
day  a  rumour  was  afloat,  or  rather  it  might  be  said  a 
statement  was  circulated,  of  so  remarkable  a  character 
and  so  high  an  authority,  that  it  at  once  arrested 
some  eflbrts  that  were  then  in  contemplation  among 
the  principal  country  gentlemen  to  organize  an  op- 
position or  to  test  the  possibility,  to  use  the  language 
of  that  day,  of  forming  a  third  party,  an  achievement 
hitherto  deemed  by  those  learned  in  parliamentary  life 
as  essentially  impossible.  No  less  a  personage  than 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  stated  to  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  tory  members,  that,  though  the 
proposition  of  the  minister  to  be  made  on  the  27th 
certainly  involved  some  material  alteration  in  the 
com  laws,  yet  that  at  the  same  time  it  would  confer 
such  great  advantages  on  the  landed  interest,  that 
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Us  grace  fdt  convinced  that  it  would  prove  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  all  the  former  followers  of  the  govern- 
iDent;  and  that,  when  once  it  was  made  known, 
no  one  would  again  talk  of  his  having  betrayed  his 
friends.  This  statement,  made  with  much  emphasis 
and  scrupulously  repeated,  jHroduoed  a  considerable 
lensation,  and  the  next  two  or  three  days  were  spent 
on  speculations  on  the  possible  character  of  these 
mysterious  and  compensatory  arrangements.  The 
effect  of  this  statement  was,  as  we  have  mentioned,  to 
nspend  any  attempt  to  organise  an  opposition  against 
the  government.  All  agreed  to  wait  until  Tuesday 
befcMre  they  decided,  and  many,  one  might  say  most 
ixjped  that  the  exposition  of  the  first  minister  would 
We  them  fix>m  a  painful  and  mortifying  struggle. 

lliese  hopes  were  confirmed  by  an  extraordinary 
scene  which  occurred  in  the  house  of  lords  on  the 
Mowing  Monday  (January  26),  when  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  inquired  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
whether  his  grace  had  yet  received  her  majesty's 
permission  to  state  the  reasons  which  induced  the 
government  to  resign,  and  afterwards  to  resume 
oflke.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  answered  in  the 
affirmative  with  great  promptness,  and  proceeded  at 
once  with  a  narrative  of  the  transactions  and  opinions 
in  question,  diaracterised  by  all  that  condensed  and 
iifioinatic  phraseology  which  often  confers  a  peculiar 
mlerest  to  his  public  statements.     Acoording  to  his 
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gnctf  he  was  one  of  those  who  gave  a  very  decUed 
resJslancp  to  the  proposal  of  the  first  minister  to  open 
the  ports  at  the  bcgmniiig  of  November.  *'  I  ivu 
one  of  those  who  oonadered  that  it  was  a  measuie 
which  was  not  necessary  to  be  adopted  at  that  time." 
He  thought  the  means  heretofore  adopted  to  meet 
similar  evils  am{dy  suflkient ;  and  that  if,  under  the 
existing  com  law,  it  was  desirable  that  the  poiti 
should  be  opened,  the  law  itsdf  had  provided  for 
such  an  emergency.  In  the  first  week  of  Nov^nber, 
there  was  an  *'  insinuation"  that  the  suspem^on  of 
the  com  law  might  render  the  renewal  of  it  at  a 
future  period  very  difiicult;  **  undoubtedly  it  was 
intimated  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  make  an 
essential  alteration  in  the  law."  But  when  the 
cabinet  met  at  the  end  of  November,  the  possible 
necessity  of  the  first  minister  had  become,  in  the 
opinion  of  that  personage,  an  absolute  necessity — *'  an 
absolute  necessity  of  making  an  essential  alteration 
in  the  com  laws."  This  led  to  a  strong  difference  o1 
opinion  on  the  subject ;  '*  As  for  my  part,"  continuec 
his  grace,  amid  the  sympathising  glances  of  thi 
surrounding  peers,  ''  I  certainly  was  of  opinion  thai 
it  was  not  desirable  to  make  any  essential  alteratioc 
in  the  present  com  law." 

Having  arrived  at  this  poitit,  his  grace  proceedec 

to  eKpwst  tibe  views  which  he  entertained  of  his  dutj 

it^fWlMi;  and  it  would  have  seemedi  that  because 
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•he  had  served  the  crown  for  above  fifty  years  in 
Ugh  public  situations/'  he  considered  himself  exempt 
from  the  ordinary  rules  which  regulate  political  life 
ffi.this  country,  and  that  his  fulfilment  of  duty  was  to 
be  different  from  that  of  any  other  member  of  par- 
liament. His  grace  appeared  to  be  of  opinion  that 
neither  fidelity  to  party  nor  even  a  conviction  of 
r^t  ought  to  be  permitted  to  stand  for  a  moment 
IQ  his  way  when  the  assumed  convenience  of  the 
cmwn  was  concerned :  sentiments  that  have  certainly 
never  been  sanctioned  by  the  present  sovereign  of 
England,  and  which  would  appear  to  be  more 
becoming  in  the  mouth  of  some  professional 
courtier  than  of  one  who  had  been  the  keen  leader 
of  a  great  parliamentary  party  and  who  by  their' 
confidence  and  co-operation  had  achieved  the  long- 
oontrived  object  of  his  ambition,  the  premiership  of 
England.  On  a  subsequent  and  even  more  memor- 
able occasion  in  these  debates  his  grace  spoke  on 
this  head  in  language  still  less  equivocal,  and  we 
will  reserve  until  then  any  remarks  on  the  propriety 
and  policy  of  such  a  tone. 

It  would  seem  that,  notwithstanding  the  strong 
opinions  of  his  grace,  the  duke  was  prepared  to 
adopt  the  propositions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  the  end 
of  November  which  he  had  successfully  resisted  at 
the  commencement  of  that  month  and  used  his 
influence  with  his  colleagues  for  that  purpose.     He 
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**ooD^daned  it  his  duty  to  make  every  efibii 
maintain  union  in  the  cabinet,  as  the  best 
he  could  render  his  sovereign."  He  was, 
thelesSy  **  unfortunate  in  these  efforts ;"  and 
became  a  question  whether  Sir  Robert  Fed 
oome  down  to  paiiiament,  and  make  a  pro] 
for  the  alteration  of  the  com  laws,  "  with  a  dividlt^ 
cabinet,  of  which  the  majority  were  against  the  pril 
portion,"  or  resign,  his  grace  counselled  resignatioib 
His  grace  was  in  the  country  when  he  reoetveda 
ktter  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  announcbg  th<>t  tte 
queen  had  again  sent  for  his  late  colleague,  that  her 
majesty  had  desired  him  to  resume  his  post,  and  tint 
Sir  Robert  had  determined,  happen  what  might,  evca 
if  he  stood  alone  as  minister  of  the  crown,  that  In 
would  enable  her  majesty  to  meet  her  parliunent 
**  This  being  the  resdution  of  my  right  honourabb 
friend»"  continued  his  grace,  "  I  highly  applauded  hii 
decision,  and  I  determined  that  I  for  one  would  stand 
by  him.  I  Mi  it  my  duty.  I  was  of  opinion  thai 
the  formation  of  a  government  in  whidi  her  majesty 
would  have  confidence  was  of  mudi  greater  importanci 
than  the  opinions  of  any  individual  on  the  com  kw 
or  any  other  law.**  For  the  sake  of  deamess,  we  ma] 
here  state  that  his  grace  concluded  his  speech  thii 
evening  by  the  following  words :  "  Upon  that  ground 
my  lords,  I  present  m}*self  to  your  lordships,  and  '. 
claim  from  you  an  acquiescence  in  the  princi{de  I  hav( 
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lud  dowDy  that  I  positively  could  not  refuse  to  serve 
my  sovereign  when  thus  called  upon."  The  principle 
hid  down  by  his  grace  may  be  an  excellent  principle 
but  it  is  not  a  principle  of  the  English  constitution. 
To  be  prepared  to  serve  a  sovereign  without  any  re- 
ference to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  or  even  in  violation 
d  the  convictions  of  the  servant,  is  not  the  duty  of 
the  subject  of  a  monarchy  modified  in  its  operation 
by  the  co-ordinate  authority  of  estates  of  the  realm. 
It  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  parliamentary  constitu* 
tion  of  England,  and  is  a  principle  which  can  only  be 
practically  carried  into  effect  in  the  cabinets  of 
absolute  monarchs. 

The  friends  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  explained 
these  strange  passages  by  the  circumstance  that  it 
iras  distinctly  made  known  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  his 
grace,  that  if  they  did  not  undertake  the  conduct  of 
the  government,  her  majesty  would  be  under  the 
necessity  of  sending  for  Mr.  Cobden  and  his  friends. 
It  was  to  prevent  this  inexpiable  degradation  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  prepared  to  carry  on  the 
government,  without  any  regard  to  the  character  of 
the  measures  of  the  cabinet.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to 
comprehend  what  constitutional  or  what  moral  oh- 
jection  could  be  urged  against  the  ministerial  capacity 
of  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons  whom  the 
chief  minister  himself,  a  few  months  later,  in  terms 
of  unusual  and  unparliamentary  panegyric,  hailed,  by 
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name,  as  the  superior  to  himself  and  his  noble  rival,  both 
in  political  prescience  and  oratorical  accomplishment. 
Before  however  the  duke  terminated  his  speech  by 
this  singular  declaration,  he  had  entered  into  all  that 
encouraging  intimation  of  the  nature  of  the  impending 
scheme  which  had  already  by  his  conversation  out  of 
the  house  imparted  some  solace  to  the  disheartened 
protectionists.  The  nation  learnt  to-night  from  the 
highest  authority  that  the  proposition  would  be  one 
satisfactory  not  only  to  the  public  in  general  but  to 
the  former  followers  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  particular : 
"  It  contemplated  for  the  landed  interest  such  ad- 
vantages as  the  landed  interest  had  a  right  to  expect 
When  laid  on  the  table,  no  one  would  then  assert 
that  the  first  minister  bad  betrayed  his  duty."  These 
weighty  declarations  from  a  leading  minister  who 
frankly  avowed  his  disapprobation  of  any  essential 
change  in  the  com  laws,  foflowed  by  an  unequivocal 
announcement  from  no  less  a  personage  than  Lord 
Lansdowne,  that  his  opinion  in  favour  of  a  fixed 
duty  was  unchanged,  and  that  he  himself  only  con- 
sented  to  entire  abolition  of  all  interference  with  the 
com  trade  "  on  condition  that  it  should  be  accom- 
panied with  the  removal  or  alteration  of  every  burden 
bearing  on  the  landed  interest,"  began  to  make  even 
the  free-traders  believe  that  afler  all  Sir  Robert 
was  about  to  propose  some  marvellous  combination, 
which  while  it  removed  every  restriction  from  the 
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tade  in  com  at  the  same  time  would  place  the 
English  {HToducer  in  an  equivalent  position  with  that 
inroured  one  which  he  was  about  to  forfeit.  After 
[  lO  the  agitation,  denimciation,  and  despair,  there 
\     were  yet  hope  and  lingering  faith  in  the  ranks  of  the 

I 

(     eoantry  party  on  Monday  night. 

The  proceedings  of  the  next  day  in  the  house  of 
oommons  were  ushered  in  by  a  startling  occurrence. 
Ifis  royal  highness  the  prince  consort,  attended  by 
the  master  of  the  horse,  appeared  and  took  his  seat 
in  the  body  of  the  house,  to  listen  to  the  statement 
of  the  first  minister.  Many  moderate  men  on  both 
sides  were  disquieted  by  this  incident,  which  seemed 
nncoDstitutionally  to  control  the  cherished  freedom  of 
paiiiament.  Although  no  minister  can  introduce  a 
measure  into  either  house  without  the  consent  of  the 
crown,  such  consent  is  only  given  in  the  first  in- 
stance in  the  executive  capacity  of  the  sovereign.  It 
implies  no  absolute  approbation  of  the  measure  but 
merely  signifies  the  royal  pleasure  that  the  two  other 
branches  of  the  legislature  should  consult  upon  the 
merits  of  the  case.  As  a  branch  of  the  legislature 
whose  decision  is  final,  and  therefore  last  solicited, 
the  opinion  of  the  sovereign  remains  unshackled  and 
uncompromised  until  the  assent  of  both  houses  has 
been  received.  Nor  is  this  veto  of  the  English 
monarch  an  empty  form.  It  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
ceive the  occasion,  when  supported  by  the  sympathies 
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of  a  loyal  people,  its  exercise  might  defeat  an  unooiK 
stitutional  ministry  and  a  corrupt  parliament. 

Lord  George  Bentinck  was  greatly  disturbed  b] 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  imfair  and  the  un^na 
manceuvre  of  the  minister,  to  give  the  semblance  o 
the  personal  sanction  of  her  majesty  to  a  measuR 
which,  whatever  its  result,  a  large  portion,  periiaps 
majority,  of  her  subjects  deemed  fraught  with  mio  t 
their  interests ;  and  at  one  moment  he  was  about  t 
appeal  to  the  speaker  on  the  subject.  But  he  W8 
dissuaded  from  a  course  which  would  have  bee 
extremely  painful  by  a  temperate  suggestion  froi 
a  fnend  that  there  might  be  precedents  for  ik 
unusual  proceeding.  With  those  precedents  hov 
ever  he  was  never  fumished,  and  with  tb 
tenacity  of  piupose  which  characterized  him,  1 
seized  a  subsequent  opportunity  when  he  deliven 
his  opinions  on  the  ministerial  project,  to  animadve 
on  this  step,  but  in  a  tone  of  high-bred  dignity  ai 
noble  freedom. 

The  speech  of  the  minister  was  eminently  chara 
teristic.  While  the  agitated  agriculture  of  tl 
united  kingdom  awaited  with  breathless  suspen 
the  formal  notification  of  its  doom,  wondering  1 
what  cunning  arguments  the  policy  of  its  betray 
could  be  palliated  and  by  what  dextrous  devices  i 
inevitable  consequences  might  be  softened,  tl 
minister    addressed    and    pursued    at    consideral 
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loigdi  to  the  wondering  assembly,  an  elaborate  and 
argumentative  statement,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
reconcile  the  manufacturers  to  the  deprival  of  pro- 
tection. Reminding  them  how  much  had  of  late 
been  done  for  them,  how  the  duty  had  been  taken 
off  all  the  raw  materials  which  constituted  the  imme- 
diate fabric  of  their  productions ;  how  the  opulent 
dasses  had  subjected  themselves  to  the  imposition  of 
an  income-tax  out  of  consideration  for  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  our  manufactures,  and  principally  that 
it  might  take  off  the  duty  on  cotton-wool ;  he  had 
resolved  to  call  upon  the  manufacturers  of  the  three 
great  articles  which  enter  into  consumption  as  the 
dothing  of  the  great  body  of  the  cx)mmunity,  to 
consent  to  relax  the  protection  at  present  enjoyed. 
Considering  that  this  protection  of  10  per  cent,  was 
notoriously  and  confessedly  merely  nominal,  the  sacri- 
fice did  not  appear  to  be  too  severe,  yet  the  orator 
seemed  scarcely  sanguine  of  inducing  his  audience 
to  consent  to  it,  and  to  mitigate  the  loss  retained 
a  considerable  protection  to  the  smaller  interests 
with  which  they  were  connected.  With  impertiu-b- 
able  gravity  the  minister  read  to  the  house  the 
passage  of  Adam  Smith  in  which  that  eminent 
writer  acknowledges,  that  "  coimtry  gentlemen  and 
farmers  are,  to  their  great  honour,  of  all  people  the 
least  subject  to  the  wretched  spirit  of  monopoly," 
and  fixing,  with   a   sort   of  mournful   reprobation, 

F  2 
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the  manufacturers  as  the  originators  of  the  protective 
system  in  this  coimtry,  the  speaker  declared^  amid 
the  titter  of  the  free  traders,  which  however  was 
solemnly  reproved,  ''  that  it  was  but  justice,  that  they 
should  set  the  example  of  relinquishing  it." 

A  considerable  time  elapsed  however  before  the 
minister  seemed  to  be  satisfied  that  he  had  per* 
suaded  the  house,  that  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Bel* 
fast,  might  contrive  successfully  to  compete  with 
foreigners  in  the  manufacture  of  their  coarser  febrics. 
He  then  approached  the  consideration  of  their  finer 
articles  with  imdisguised  anxiety,  and  left  them  a 
not  contemptible  protection.  He  was  still  more 
tender  of  the  interests  of  the  silk  manufacture, 
though  severer  on  the  native  industry  of  the  paper- 
hanger  and  the  coachmaker,  against  whose  high 
charges  he  delivered  himself  of  an  invective  with 
which  even  the  country  gentlemen  appeared  to  sym- 
pathize.  Still  the  great  subject  did  not  even  loom 
in  the  distance ;  and  when,  after  a  slight  pause,  the 
minister  in  a  tone  of  some  solemnity,  said  :  "  I  now 
approach — "  there  was  a  murmur  of  hushed  atten* 
tion,  followed  when  he  concluded  the  sentence,  "  the 
manufactures  connected  with  metals,"  by  a  laugh 
of  indignant  derision,  which,  with  that  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  auditory  that  no  one  has  yet 
equalled,  he  took  care  to  mistake  for  impatience  at 
his  business-like  details,  on  the  absolute  necessity  of 
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which  he  deferentially  dilated,  and  obtained  an  as- 
senting cheer  from  the  opposite  benches. 

But  DO  inability  to  endure  the  dread  suspense  on 
the  part  of  his  former  adherents  effected  the  slightest 
alteration  in  the  tactics  which  the  consummate  mas- 
ter had  arranged.  He  had  resolved  that  a  considerable 
time  should    elapse  before  they  learnt  their  doom, 
and  that  a  due  impression  should  be  conveyed  to  the 
house  and  the  country,  not  the  less  effective  because 
from  the  minuteness  of  the  details  it  was  somewhat 
perplexing,  that  on  this  night  of  sacrifices  the  agri- 
cultural classes  were  not  the  only  victims.     And  in 
this   he  succeeded   so  well,  that   even  to  this   day 
controversies  are  continually  arising  as  to  the  nature 
and  d^ree  of  protection  still  retained  and  enjoyed  by 
the  staple  manufactures  of  the  country. 

This  remarkable  man  who  in  private  life  was  con- 
strained and  often  awkward,  who  could  never  address 
a  public  meeting  or  make  an  after-dinner  speech 
without  being  ill  at  ease,  and  generally  saying  some- 
thmg  stilted  or  even  a  little  ridiculous,  in  the 
senate  was  the  readiest,  easiest,  most  flexible  and 
adroit  of  men.  He  played  upon  the  house  of  com- 
mons as  on  an  old  fiddle.  And  to  night,  the 
manner  in  which  he  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  duties 
on  candles  and  soap,  while  all  were  thinking  of  the 
duties  on  something  else ;  the  bland  and  conciliatory 
air  with  which  he   announced   a   reduction   of  the 
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impofft  OD  booUfroDts  and  shoe  leather ;  the  intnpd 
pkiuibility  with  which  he  entered  into  a  dissertalioB 
on  the  duties  of  foreign  brandy  and  foreign  sogir; 
while  viKirinH  of  deserted  villages  and  reduced  rentib 
werii  torturing  his  neighbours,  were  all  characteristic 
of  liin  <:ornmand  over  himself,  and  those  whom  he 
afldnms«*(l. 

At  l<*ngth,  the  agricultural  interest  having  been 
appriMMl  how  much  they  would  gain  by  the  reductioD 
of  thr  (iuticH  on  seeds,  especially  clover  seed,  and  how 
iidviintitpMiusly  they  might  fiUten  cattle  by  the  intro- 
duction (»f  Indiiui  com,  dutv  free — ^"  I  believe  it  is 
itn|HmHtltlr  to  ovtT-estimate  the   importance  of  pro- 
lutitiii^  tin*  futt(*ning  of  cattle" — were  deemed  to  be 
pn*|mrr<l   ti>    listrn  to  their  fate — to  hear  that  aB 
liirt'i^n  riittlr  wi^rt'  in  futiuv  to  be  admitted  dutyfree, 
th«nigh  iif  TiHirse  very  few  were  expected  to  arrive, 
thnt  thoh'  wiui  to  bt>  a  partial  remission  of  the  duties 
on  kuttiT.  olutHMN  and  hops,  and  a  total  and  inmie- 
dintn  n«|Mnd  tif  the  chities  on  fresh  and  salted  beef. 
Ami  thru  soliMunly  adjuring  his  former  followers  to 
rrnunubor  tlitit  he  hud  already  proposed  the  removal 
of  pnitcvtiou  (t\m\  those  great  and  important  articles 
of  tnunufm^tun'  that  an>  closely  connected  with  the 
tnnd  :  trusting  tliat  they  would  bear  in  mind,  that  he 
hml  rtdled  upon  the  manufacturing  interest  first  to 
H»i  the  example  of  relinquishing  protective  duties; 
^Mt  fkitn-aervants,  and  those  over  whom  they  pre- 
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Sided,  would  thus  be  enabled  to  command  a  greater 
n[^y  of  dothing  at  a  lower  rate  than  heretofore ; 
though  it  was  notorious  that  there  was  no  foreign 
competition  with  the  British  manufacturer  and  there- 
foe  these  results  were  impossible ;  he  announced 
to  them  his  i»t)ject  of  a  total  repeal  of  the  com 
laws.  But  then,  though  total,  it  was  not  to  be  im- 
mediate. Three  years  were  to  elapse  before  the 
ports  were  to  be  really  open.  '^  The  next  question 
to  be  considered  is  this,  what  shall  be  the  interme- 
diate state  of  the  law  during  the  continuance  of  these 
duties?''  Certainly  the  next  question,  and  after  a 
statement  which  had  already  lasted  more  than  two 
hours,  it  was  hardly  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the 
information  should  be  promptly  given. 

The  house  was  anxious  and  restless,  even  the  firee- 

traders   looked    grave,   for   there    had   been   some 

expressions  during  the  last  few  mmutes  of  an  equi- 

vocal,  not  to  say  alarming,  character.  But  the  speaker 

himself   showed  no  anxiety  to  approach  the   catas- 

trophe.      He  seemed   hardly  yet  to  have  made  up 

his  own  mind  on  the  subject.      He  looked  at  the 

opposition  with    respectful   deference,   and    then  to 

his  former  adherents   ahnost  with  a  glance  of  lin- 

gering  kindness.     After  a  number  of  ingenious  and 

desultory   comments    he    recurred   to   the    theme : 

"What,  then,  I  repeat,  shall  be  the  nature  of  the 

law  which  is  to  endure  for  a  limited  period  ?     My 


cuIiEiiruet  mid  irvsKit'  iiet-i  np^r-iyir^.'?  this  questim 
wiiiiEv  unnriMudir!-:.    ani  vt:l  a:    otha-  object  in 

of  -U'.  '.MUiiiri  '  i>u:  l  nuinr.:  :■:"  et.  b:>ur  d^Kfd 
urf.irt  1:1*  :i.'u«  ia.ni:  i2u"-  ffti  il  tiiii  lasi  agonr 
it^  iiirri;-,2iun.l  :r:r:^sa.'i^  tri'-rj  was  sdE  to  be  a 
^i:ii::-s.ruii  BUL'*  l:  tjji  trerLr*.  prise  of  53«.  pa 
qutr.'.'.'  »■li^  r.  ^nii  1.4*.  zuri. 

Bf^'..rt  til-  n'^TLur  tL.ci  ::::2i?diauJ_T  SiTunded 
ai  xii:i  i.i^-.tLZi.-.'Sj'S^  7y^i  sr^-iid.  the  bcuse  was 
b^L  '.'iitiicid  Triii,  ;ji  t.n.T!LT;Tc  c^r  to  ihe  measures, 
'■  fj'ji  '.f  o".'a.p«i>iri:>i;.  but  ciJ.-TiLi;M  maitriallj'  to 
iidv;LLiiV'  i!,t  kilc-riiSU  ■:•{  xbf  had."  wiih  which  it  was 
jjrtjjyj!j'--a  i-  a'X'jmpacv  ■•  tnjs  gri>ai  present  reductioii 
nij'l  i.'.\]!iiii\t:  'ixiiui.ii:>n  (I  proifaion."  The  myste- 
rvjUA  [jromiH-s  of  thi.-  Duke  cf  Wtjlingion  were  now 
alMut  tA»  be  fulfilli.'d.  To  be  brief,  the  absolute 
ntniitiiim  nf  taxation  promised  by  the  scheme 
ariKiuntfid  exactly  to  that  which  the  agricultural 
iiii;ifilK:rb  Iwl  oiily  during  the  preceding  session 
w|jil<r  in  thft  f-njovincnt  of  protection  daimed  as  a 
rijjlit  from  a  miuiitcr  who  had  to  distribute  relief 
frotn  the  hur[)lus  of  the  exchequer:  ^-iz.  that  the 
K'jviTniHciit,  already  liable  to  one  half  the  expense 
of  tlie  RUiinttintUKM:  of  prisoners  under  sentence  of 
felony  wad  misdeinisiuour,  and  of  the  cost  of  prose- 
cutionB — ui  expenditure  inenmd  &r  the  general 
advantage  uf  the  Boounuiuty — ihoold  now  relieve  the 
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counties  of  their  peculiar  burthen  of  the  other 
DKuetyy  and  allow  them  merely  to  pay  their  due 
share  of  it  proportionately  with  the  other  contri- 
bators  to  the  consolidated  fund.  The  whole  of  this 
remission,  under  any  circumstances  just,  including 
some  items  too  insignificant  to  dwell  upon,  did  not 
amount  to  two  himdred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
peraDniim.-  As  far  as  Ireland  was  concerned,  and 
^'if  there  were  to  be  any  part  of  the  united  kingdom 
which  was  to  suflfer  by  the  withdrawal  of  protection," 
the  minister  '^  had  always  felt  that  it  would  be 
Ireland,"  a  remission  of  local  taxation  similar  in 
amount  and  character  was  proffered  by  the  payment 
on  the  part  of  the  consolidated  fund  of  the  remaining 
moiety  of  the  police  rate,  an  arrangement  which, 
from  placing  the  police  force  directly  and  completely 
ander  their  control,  was  admitted  by  the  minister  to 
be  an  "  immense  advantage"  to  the  government  of 
he  day,  and  which  had  already  been  recommended 
)y  the  commission  over  which  Lord  Devon  presided. 
But  if  some  disappointment  might  be  experienced 
rom  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  mere  fiscal 
elief  proposed,  there  were  other  measures  on  which 
ie  minister  dwelt  with  far  more  parade,  and  which 
e  introduced  as  "  calculated,  in  his  firm  belief,  mate- 
ally  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  classes  connected 
ith  the  larid" — and  these  important  measures  were 
i  number  three.     The  first  was  a  compulsory  con- 
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tefidttum  of  the  highway  trusts,  but  not  a  transfif 
ef  the  burthen  to  the  general  revenue  of  the  countiy; 
the  second,  was  an  alteration  in  the  law  of  setd^ 
inent,   which  subsequently    appeared    only    in  the 
shape  of  an  alteration  of  the  law  of  removal ;  As 
third,  was  an  advance  of  public  money  to  personi 
applying  for  assistance  to  dnin  their  estates.    These 
advances  were  to  be  made,  provided  the  security  wm 
unimpeachable ;   provided  the  expense  of  the  prefi- 
minary  survey  were  at  the  cost  of    the   applicant, 
provided  the  loan  were  a  prior  charge  on  the  land ; 
and  provided  arrangements  were  made  not  only  fer 
payment  of  the  interest,  but  of  the  principal  by  smaD 
annual   instalments.      The  policy   of  the  state  ad- 
vancing money  at  aU  for  such  purposes  is  very  quca- 
tionable,  but  on  the  terms  quoted  the  &vour  to  the 
borrower  would  seem  scarcely  less  doubtful.     It  is 
hardly  to  be  believed  that  on  such  conditions  lenders 
would  ever  be  wanting.     So  much  for  one  of  the 
great  remedial  measures.     The  alteration  in  the  law 
of  settlement  was  so  ill-conceived,  that  it  aggravated 
the  sufferings  which  it  aimed  to  alleviate  and  was 
virtually  repealed  in  the  following    session.      The 
projected  consolidation  of  the  highways  nev^  took 
place. 

No  degree  of  rhetorical  skill  could  invest  with  any 
semblance  of  substance  these  shadowy  schemes  of 
compensation.     A  feeling  of  blank  disappointment 
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or  renewed  indignation  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole 
conservative  benches.  Men  whose  habits  made  them 
&miliar  with  the  subjects  of  projected  l^islation,  felt 
that  the  limited  relief  from  local  taxation  was  only 
the  fulfilment  of  an  arrangement  which  had  long 
ago  commenced,  the  completion  of  a  principle  already 
conceded,  and  at  any  rate  the  grant  of  a  boon,  which 
under  any  circumstances  could  not  have  been  long 
ddayed;  while  when  they  reflected  on  the  more 
wtentatious  proposals,  they  perceived  that  they  were 
not  the  wdl«digested  schemes  of  one  familiar  with 
the  details  of  rurrJ  life  and  le^slation,  and  that  they 
must  prove  either  impracticable  or  insignificant. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  fortnight  should  elapse  before 
the  introduction  of  the  government  measures,  in  order 
that  the  country  might  become  acquainted  with  their 
whole  scope  and  bearing.  Although  therefore  several 
gentlemen  indulged  in  desultory  observations  until  a 
late  hour,  any  formal  discussion  was  avoided.  The 
only  remarkable  circumstance  was  the  first  rising  of 
Lord  George  Bentinck.  It  was  to  make  a  brief  but 
pr^ant  inquiry,  and  he  was  observed  with  great 
interest.  He  said  that  the  minister  was  well  aware 
that  the  average  price  of  wheat,  for  the  last  seven 
years,  was  58^.  8(2.,  and  presuming  that  the  measures 
of  the  government  would  reduce  the  price  of  wheat 
to  45«.  per  quarter,  it  would  require  fiilly  seven  years, 
for  the  averages  on  which  tithe  was  to  be  paid,  to 
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work  it  down  to  the  45^. :  therefore,  for  a  period  of 
seven  years,  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country 
would  be  paying  tithes  on  the  58s.  8d.  He  wished 
to  know,  therefore,  whether  the  minister  was  pre- 
pared  to  propose  any  measure  which  would  effectuate 
an  equitable  payment  of  tithes,  in  the  event  of  45s. 
being  the  price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat,  instead  of 
58^.  8d. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  replied  that  he  did  not  propose  to 
make  any  alteration  in  the  law  as  to  tithes,  as  he  did 
not  believe  there  would  be  any  material  alteration  in. 
the  price  of  wheat. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  rising  desire  to  organize  some  opposition  to 
the  government  measures  which  had  been  arrested 
by  the  speech  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  revived 
among  the  country  party  with  increased  force  after 
the  mortifying  miscarriage  of  their  expectations.  But 
an  opposition  without  leaders,  without  organization, 
without  any  party  discipline,  presented  no  very  ter- 
rible appearance,  and  promised  no  very  considerable 
consequences.  Men  who  feel  however  will  act. 
The  greater  their  disadvantages,  the  more  lively  was 
their  sense  of  the  injury  which  they  had  experienced 
in  being  thus  suddenly  deserted  by  those  who  had 
been  the  cherished  champions  of  their  cause,  and  the 
more  resolute  became  their  determination  to  struggle 
^rith  their  diflScult  fortunes. 

There  was  at  that  time  a  metropolitan  society  for 
^t  protection  of  agriculutre  of  which  the  Duke  of 
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RidiinQiid  was  chairman,  and  which  had  been  esbh 
falished  to  counteract  the  proceedings  of  the  Hid* 
diester  confederatioiL  It  was  in  commiinicati<m  widi 
the  local  [votection  societies  throughout  the  country; 
and  although  the  adhesion  to  its  service  by  the  pai]» 
mentary  members  of  the  old  conservative  party  had 
been  more  limited  •  than  might  have  been  expected, 
nevertheless  many  county  members  were  enrolled  in 
its  ranks,  and  a  few  of  the  most  eminent  were  active^ 
engaged  in  its  management.  In  this  they  were  assisted  ; 
by  an  equal  number  of  the  most  considerable  tenant- 
fisurmers.  In  the  present  state  of  afl^adrs,  the  council  ct 
the  protection  society  afforded  the  earliest  and  readiest 
means  to  collect  opinion  and  methodise  action  and 
it  was  therefore  resolved  among  its  managers  to 
invite  all  members  of  parliament,  who  sympathized 
with  their  purpose  though  they  might  not  be  mem- 
bers of  their  sodety,  to  attend  their  meeting  and  aid 
them  at  the  present  crisis  with  their  counsel 

A  compliance  with  this  request  occasioned  the  first 
public  appearance  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  as  one  of 
the  organizers  of  a  political  party ;  for  he  aspired  to 
no  more.  The  question  was,  whether  a  third  poli- 
tical party  could  be  created  and  sustained  -,  a  result 
at  all  times  and  under  any  circumstances  difficult  to 
achieve,  and  which  had  failed  even  under  the  auspices 
of  accomplished  and  experienced  statesmen.  In  the 
present  emergency,  was  there  that  degree  of  outraged 
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public  feeliDg  in  the  country^  which  would  overcome 
lO  obstacles  and  submit  to  any  inconveniences  in 
ffder  to  insure  its  representation  in  the  house  of 
xnnmons?  It  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  George 
kotinck  that  such  was  the  case ;  that  if  for  the 
noment  that  feeling  was  inert  and  latent,  it  was 
in  apathy  which  arose  from  the  sudden  shock  of 
public  confidence,  and  the  despair  which  under  such 
circumstances  takes  possession  of  men ;  that  if  it 
ooold  be  shown  to  the  country,  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  conservative  party  were  true  to  their  faith,  and 
were  not  afraid,  even  against  the  fearful  odds  which 
they  would  have  to  encounter,  to  proclaim  it,  the 
confidence  and  the  courage  of  the  country  would 
rally,  and  the  party  in  the  house  of  commons  would 
find  external  sympathy  and  support. 

With  these  views  it  became  of  paramoimt  import- 
mce  that  the  discussion  on  the  government  measure 
hould  be  sustained  on  the  part  of  the  protectionists 
nth  their  utmost  powers.  They  must  prove  to  the 
ountry,  that  they  could  represent  their  cause  in  de- 
ate,  and  to  this  end  all  their  energies  must  be  directed. 
t  would  be  fatal  to  them  if  the  discussion  were  con- 
ned to  one  or  two  nights,  and  they  overborne  by 
\e  leading  and  habitual  speakers.  They  must  bring 
irward  new  men ;  they  must  encourage  the  efforts  of 
lose  now  unrecognized  and  comparatively  unknown ; 
ley  must  overcome  all  reserve  and  false  shame,  and 
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act  as  became  men  called  upon  to  a  critical  and  lead- 
ing part  not  by  tbeir  arrogance  or  ambition  but  hj 

the  desertion  and  treachery  of  those  to  whose  aInKtia 

• 

they  had  bowed  without  impatience  and  reluctauMi 
There  was  a  probability  of  several  vacancies  immedi* 
atdy  taking  place  in  counties  where  the  seats  wen 
filled  by  converts,  but  men  of  too  scrupulous  an  honoar 
to  retain  the  charge  which  they  had  sought  and 
accepted  as  the  professors  of  opinions  contrary  to 
those  which  now  received  their  mournful  adheffloo. 
The  result  of  these  elections  would  greatly  depeoi 
upon  the  spirit  and  figure  of  the  party  in  the  house  of 
commons  in  their  first  encounter  with  the  enemy. 

These  views,  so  just  and  so  spirited,  advanced  with 
high-bred  earnestness  by  one  rarely  met  in  political 
turmoils  and  enforced  with  a  freshness  and  an  affaUe 
simplicity  which  were  very  winning,  wonderfully  en- 
couraged those  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  All 
seemed  touched  by  the  flame  which  burnt  in  the  breast 
of  that  man  so  lofty  in  his  thoughts  but  so  humble 
in  his  ambition,  who  counselled  ever  the  highest 
deeds  and  was  himself  ever  prepared  to  undertake  the 
humblest  duties 

The  business  of  this  day  was  notable.  Calculations 
were  made  of  those  who  might  be  fairly  counted  oh  tc 
take  a  part  in  debate ;  some  discussion  even  ensued 
as  to  who  should  venture  to  reply  late  at  night  to  the 
minister ;  a  committee  was  appointed  to  communicate 
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with    all  members  on   either  side  supposed  to   be 

fiiYOfurable  to  the  principle  of  protection  to  the  labour 

of  the  comitry ;  a  parliamentary  staff  was  organised 

.  not  onfy  to  secure  the  attendance  of  members  but  to 

I  guard  over  the  elections ;  finally,   the  form  of  the 

L  vnendment  to  the  government  measure  was  discussed 

.  md  settled,  and  it  was  agreed  that  if  possible  it  should 

^  be  moved  by  Mr.  Philip  Miles,  the  member  for  the 

;  dty  of  Bristol,  and  who  had  the  ear  of  the  house  not 

]  raady  from  the  importance  of  his  constituency,  and 

Mxmded  by  Sir  WiUiam  Heathcote,  the  member  for 

flie  county  of  Hampshire,  a  country  gentleman  of 

\    great  accomplishments,  and  so  highly  considered  by 

both  sides  that  he  was  very  generally  spoken  of  as  a 

probable  successor  to  the  chair. 

An  was  furnished  by  this  lately  forlorn  party  except 

a  leader,  and  even  then  many  eyes  were  turned  and 

some  hopeftil  murmurs  addressed  towards  Liord  George 

Bentinck,  who  in  the  course  of  this  morning  had  given 

sach  various  proofs  of  his  fitness  and  such  evidence 

of  his  resource.    But  he  shook  his  head  with  a  sort  of 

suppressed  smile,  a  faint  blush,  and  an  air  of  proud 

humility  that  was  natural  to  him :  "  I  think,"  he  said, 

"  we  have  had  enough  of  leaders ;  it  is  not  in  my  way ; 

i  shall  remain  the  last  of  the  rank  and  file." 

During  the  interval  between  the  statement  of  the 
minister  and  the  commencement  of  the  great  en- 
gagement. Lord  Ashley  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Sturt, 
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vacated  their  seats  for  the  county  of  Dorset;  Mr. 
Charteris,  the  member  for  Gloucestershire,  in  (fe* 
ference  to  the  remonstrance  of  his  constituent 
accepted  the  Chiltem  hundreds;  while  the  ooimif 
of  Nottingham,  the  native  county  of  the  BentindOi 
was  vacated  by  Lord  Lincoln,  a  member  of  the  e»- 
binet,  who  had  been  promoted  from  the  woods  aod 
forests  to  the  chief  secretaryship  of  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant, and  who,  while  accepting  this  superior  office^ 
had  expressed  his  determination  again  to  solicit  the 
confidence  of  his  late  constituents. 

The  importance  of  carrying  aU  these  seats,  and 
especially  at  this  juncture  of  defeating  a  cabinet 
minister,  in  whose  instance  however  success  wtf 
supposed  to  be  most  problematical,  was  deeply  fA 
by  Lord  George,  and  there  was  no  effort  that  he 
spared  to  achieve  his  end.  It  was  calculated  that  if 
the  debate  could  be  kept  up  for  a  week,  that  is,  in 
parliamentary  time,  four  days,  the  new  members  for 
Dorsetshire,  where  a  contest  was  not  anticipated, 
might  take  their  seats  in  time  to  record  their 
votes. 

T\\Vi  9th  of  February  at  last  arrived.  The  house 
wiiR  vory  full.  The  order  of  the  day  for  the  house 
^m\g  \\\io  committee  on  the  "customs — com  laws** 
wim  vvwil  luul  Mr.  Philip  Miles  rose  to  move  as  an 
nnuMulintMit,  that  the  house  should  go  into  com- 
mit I  n*  (lint  dnv  six  months.     He  delivered  a  well 
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gested  speech,  in  which  he  considered  the  whole 
oestion  of  the  new  commercial  policy  proposed  by 
le  government  with  the  information  and  the  au- 
bcHity  which  the  representative  of  a  great  commercial 
ity  would  command.  He  stated,  amid  assenting  cheers 
rom  both  sides,  that  he  *^  deemed  the  question  to  be  of 
ar  greater  magnitude  than  the  reform  bill."  He 
iras  seconded  to  the  manifest  surprise  and  disturb- 
knee  of  the  government,  by  Sir  William  Heathcote 
n  a  speech  of  admirable  ability,  alike  remarkable  for 
ts  just,  temperate,  and  ingenious  views,  and  its 
puoeful  rhetoric  and  flowing  elocution.  While  one 
btened  to  him  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel,  that 
K)  long  as  such  men  remained  a  country  party 
leed  not  be  without  a  natural  leader;  and  that  of 
mdi  stuff  were  made  the  Sir  William  Wyndhams, 
uid  the  Sir  John  Hinde  Cottons,  and  the  other 
distinguished  men  of  the  earlier  parliaments  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  amendment  of  the  forlorn  protectionist  party 
therefore  was  well  launched.  It  sailed  along,  grace- 
fully and  steadily,  amid  general  applause.  The  suc- 
xeding  speeches  were  on  the  whole  interesting  and 
mimated:  the  most  remarkable,  that  of  Lord 
Sandon,  who  made  an  able  and  even  strongly-exprassed 
ipeech  against  the  government  measure,  which  he 
atended  to  support.  It  was  indeed  upon  this 
leculiar  ground  that  he  solicited  the  attention  of  the 

G  2 
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house.  ^^He  rose  to  explain  and  vindicate.  Hs 
was  in  a  position  different  from  that  of  any  member ' 
who  had  yet  spoken.  He  disapproved  of  the  meannt 
proposed  and  yet  he  intended  to  support  it  by  fail 
vote.  He  could  not  honestly  say  that  he  was  on 
vinced  by  the  arguments  and  facts  which  had  coik 
vinced  the  prime  minister  and  induced  him  to  gift 
up  his  former  opinions.  The  basis  of  inductiQii 
seemed  to  him  too  narrow  for  so  broad  a  super* 
structure.  The  facts  themselves  were  not  verf 
conclusive ;  they  were,  many  of  them,  to  be  explained 
by  special  causes  peculiar  to  themselves,  indep^dent 
of  general  principles;  and  whatever  they  were,  he 
could  not  think  that  if  all  the  a^priori  arguments 
of  political  economists  and  all  the  inductions  frmn 
previous  observations  had  for  thirty  years  failed  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  prime  minister, 
the  narrow  experience  of  the  last  three  years,  on  a 
few  small  experiments,  was  a  very  intelligible  or 
satisfactory  ground  for  so  sudden  or  so  great  a  change 
of  opinion." 

Lord  John  Russell  who  followed  in  a  speech  wh]€h 
was  not  one  of  his  happy  efforts,  agreed  with  Lord 
Sandon,  '^  that  the  minister  had  not  laid  his  grounds 
broadly  and  extensively  enough  in  point  of  time." 
Lord  John  was  not  very  felicitous  in  point  of  time 
himself.  Embarrassed  by  his  engagement  to  support 
the  measure  of  his  rival,  little  anticipating  the  im* 
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portance  and  duration  of  the  debate  then  taking  place, 
and  anxious  to  firee  himself  as  soon  as  possible  from 
the  fulfilment  of  an  awkward  duty,  he  wasted  his 
ammunition  much  too  soon  in  the  engagement,  spoke 
inopportunely  and  ineffectively,  and  the  future  first 
minister  of  the  country  was  not  heard  of  in  the  house 
of  commons  for  three  weeks. 

The  secretary  at  war  closed  the  debate  for  the 
government ;  but  the  protectionists  went  home  well 
pleased,  and  the  general  opinion  of  the  house  was, 
that^  this  night  at  least,  they  had  carried  away  the 
prize. 

The  debate  on  the  second  night  was  opened  by 
Mr.  Stafford,  who  replied  to  the  secretary  at  war  in 
a  speech  of  uncommon  spirit  and  success ;  nor  was 
this  the  only  advantage  which  accrued  to  the  protec- 
tionists on  this  occasion.  The  Marquess  of  Granby, 
who  had  resigned  a  high  post  in  the  household  of  the 
prince  consort  in  consequence  of  his  disapprobation 
of  the  ministerial  scheme,  proved  to  the  house  that 
he  had  carefully  and  deeply  studied  the  question 
under  discussion,  and  gave  an  earnest  of  that  pro- 
minence  in  debate  which  he  has  subsequendy 
achieved  and  sustained.  But  not  the  least  fortunate 
effusion  of  the  night  was  the  maiden  speech  of  Lord 
Brooke,  delivered  with  energy  and  with  a  voice  the 
tone  of  which  at  once  gained  the  ear.  He  said  "  that 
the  only  excuse  he  could  himself  find  for  the  followers 
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of  the  chief  mmwHr  wis,  dni  the  present  [wrijamiiit 
was  near  its  dissohition.  Thev  all  knew,  that  vki 
a  man  anired  at  a  great  age,  he  often  lost  hk  &cd- 
ties,  that  his  memonr  generalhr  £uled  him.  Hen 
they  had  a  sad  example  of  this  definenqy  of  tint 
principal  sense,  and  %A  the  present  partiament  fogeU 
ting  the  pledges  of  its  youth  and  manhood  amid  dift 
decrepitude  of  dd  age.  Individuals,  under  such  un- 
happy circumstances,  were  genaaDy  taken  adrantap 
of,  and  thus  members  wore  caDed  upon  by  the  minister 
to  make  their  wills,  to  assign  away  their  jvoperty  and 
possessions^  to  give  them  to  afiens  and  fordgners^  and 
so  to  defraud  their  rightful  heirs."  This  novd  and 
happy  illustration,  pursued  with  so  much  ingenidfy} 
called  down  the  plaudits  c^  a  very  full  house. 

A  vehement  personal  attack  of  Lord  Worslqf 
called  up  the  secretary  of  state,  who  closed  the  ddate 
for  the  government. 

It  was  now  conceded  even  by  the  govemmeiit 
that  the  debate  could  not  terminate  imtil  Friday,  and 
it  would  then  have  lasted  four  nights.  The  principal 
ammunition  of  the  protectionists  was  by  no  means 
exhausted,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  speech  of  the  minister 
must  naturally  be  of  no  ordinary  length ;  nor  was  it 
supposed  that  the  ''  stubborn  sQence,"  as  it  was  de- 
signated by  Iblr.  Wakley,  of  the  Manchester  sduxJ, 
could  be  suocessfullv  maintained.  What  made  this 
great  discussion  peculiarly  interesting  was,  that  thi 
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breaking  up  of  parties  had  swept  away  the  routine  of 
debate,  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  necessa- 
%  and  naturaQy  confines  discussion  to  a  limited 
number  of  speakers,  of  whom  the  principal,  for  the 
I  nmyenienoe  of  public  busmess,  rise  almost  at  conven- 
L  tknal  periods.  But  so  keen  was  the  feeling  of  the 
'.  protectionists,  and  so  spurring  the  point  of  honour 
ibak  a  flock  deserted  by  their  shepherds  should  not  be 
led,  as  was  intended,  to  the  slaughter-house  without  a 
struggle,  tiiat  a  stimulus  to  exertion  was  given  which 
has  perhaps  been  rarely  equalled  in  the  house  of 
ocnnmons :  and  members  now  advanced  who  had 
shown  no  disposition  previously  to  partake  in  the  prin- 
cipal affairs  of  the  house.  And  in  the  present  instance, 
while  all  parties  were  discussing  the  probable  conduct 
of  the  third  night,  and  speculating  on  the  orators  who 
might  respectively  solicit  their  critical  observation,  the 
occasion  was  seized  by  one  not  anticipated  and  who 
rarely,  if  ever,  had  challenged  the  attention  which  he  this 
night  entirely  captivated.  The  member  for  Hunting- 
don brought  the  great  name  of  Baring,  and  all  the 
authority  of  his  pre-eminent  position  in  the  commer- 
cial world,  to  support  the  principle  of  regulated 
competition.  His  mastery  of  the  subject  would  under 
any  circumstances  have  commanded  attention.  The 
house  liked  to  receive  the  latest  and  most  authentic 
information  as  to  the  state  of  the  markets  from  the 
greatest  merchant  in  the  country.     The  first  minister 
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had  frightened  them  a  fortnight  before  by  infomuDg 
them  that  Belgium  had  cleared  the  Liverpool  maikcl 
of  rice,  with  a  consequent  rise  of  seventy-five  per  oeot 
in  that  article.  Mr.  Baring  thought  the  house  nugh 
perhaps  be  reassured  by  learning,  that  that  rise  Id 
already  been  diminished  one  half.  But  what  maik 
his  speech  doubly  effective  was  its  animated  manner 
which,  while  it  never  passed  that  line  of  restraint  wUd 
good  taste  requires,  was  remarkable  for  a  freshness  q 
handling  which  is  rare  and  a  sort  of  winning  natural 
ness  that  often  broke  spontaneously  into  very  telliDf 
points.  Few  things  indeed  happier  or  more  success 
ful,  than  when,  after  reviewing  the  various  grounds  0 
the  alarm  of  scarcity  which  had  been  so  rife  befon 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  Mr.  Baring  said,  tiial 
"  for  his  part,  on  reviewing  what  had  taken  place,  h( 
must  think  the  great  want  of  the  country  had  beei 
the  want  of  a  ministry,  and  that  the  most  appalling 
scarcity  had  been  the  scarcity  of  statesmen." 

The  effect  of  Mr.  Baring's  speech  was  a  genera 
feeling  among  the  protectionists,  that  the  debate  coul( 
now  be  carried  over  Friday.  It  was  evident,  tha 
Lord  George  Bentinck  even  at  that  time  anticipatei 
a  much  more  prolonged  duration  of  the  discussioE 
The  pains  which  he  took  to  encourage  the  interposi 
tion  of  members,  devoting  his  whole  mornings  t 
stimulate  and  to  assist  them,  and  the  keen  interest  wit] 
which    he  watched   in   the   house   every  word  an< 
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incident  from  his  seat,  which  he  never  quitted  even 
for  a  meal,  indicated  the  importance  which  he  attached 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  struggle.  Three  nights 
had  passed,  and  it  may  be  fairly  stated  that  the 
deserted  party  had  carried  away  the  prize ;  the  fourth 
night  passed  without  bringing  a  conclusion,  and  the 
pariiamentary  week  closed.  On  Monday,  the  fifth 
nighty  two  cabinet  ministers  having  already  spoken 
in  the  debate — the  secretary  of  state  and  the  secre- 
tary at  war,  the  latter  as  representative  of  a  great 
agricultural  county — ^it  was  thought,  by  the  chief 
minister  rising  at  the  end  of  the  evening,  that  the 
division  must  be  called  for.  The  speech  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  one  of  his  best;  indignant  and 
vigorous,  free  fix)m  the  affectation  of  fairness  and 
that  too  obvious  plausibility  in  which  of  late  years 
he  had  somewhat  luxuriantly  indulged :  he  threw  off 
the  apologetical  tone  and  was  uncompromising  both 
in  his  principles  and  demeanour.  The  peroration  was 
in  the  high  league  style,  though  of  course  adapted  to 
the  more  refined  taste  of  the  house  of  commons. 
It  was  a  speech  to  divide  on.  Yet  the  intended  division 
did  not  take  place.  And  this  great  debate  was  sus- 
tained for  another  fortnight,  extending  altogether  over 
three  parliamentary  weeks,  with  crowded  and  inte- 
rested benches,  until,  on  the  27  th  of  February,  it  was 
generally  understood — though  Lord  George  Bentinck 
would  not  even  then  pledge  himself  to  the  imder- 
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standing — that  the  dhriskm  should  take  place.  Bi 
was  himself  to  speak  that  night,  and  it  was  geDen% 
fdt  that  he  would  enter  into  the  subject  coar 
pletely. 

So  little  desirous  originally  was  Lord  George  Bo* 
tinck  to  interfere  actively  in  that  great  controversy  k 
whidi   ultimately  he  took  so  leading  a   part,  tint 
before  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  1846  he  begged 
a  gentleman  whom  he  greatly  esteemed,  a  memlNr 
oi  the  legal  profession  and  since  raised  to  its  higbeit 
honours,  to  call  upon  him  at  Harcourt  House,  iriieB 
he  said  that  he  had  taken  great  pains  to  mastflr 
the  case  of  the  protective  system,  that  he  was  con- 
vinced its  abrogation  would  ultimately  be  very  injuriotf 
to  this  countr}',  but  although  both  in  point  of  argu- 
ment and  materials   he  feared  no  opponent,  he  fA 
constitutionally  so  incapable  of  ever  making  a  speedi 
that  he  wished  to  induce  some  eminent  lawyer  \o 
ento*  the  house  of  commons,  and  avail  himsdf  of 
his  \iews  and  materials  which  he   had   with   that 
object  reduced  to  writing.      He    begged    therefore 
that  his  friend,  although  a  free  trader,  would  assist 
him  by  suggesting  a  fitting  person  for  this  office. 

Acc(NrdingIy,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  bar,  who  had  already  published  a  work  of 
merit  impugning  the  principles  of  the  new  com- 
mercial system,  \s'as  mentioned,  and  this  learned 
gentleman  was  applied  to  and  was  not  indispos^ 
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to  accept  the  task.  A  mere  accident  prevented  this 
arrangement  being  accomplished.  Lord  George  then 
requested  his  friend  to  make  some  other  selection ; 
but  his  adviser  very  sensibly  replied  that  although 
the  house  of  commons  would  have  listened  with 
respect  to  a  gentleman,  who  had  given  evidence  of 
the  sincerity  of  his  convictions  by  the  publication  of 
a  work  which  had  no  reference  to  parliament,  they 
would  not  endure  the  instance  of  a  lawyer  brought 
into  the  house  merely  to  speak  from  his  brief, 
and  that  the  attempt  would  be  utterly  fruitless.  He 
earnestly  counselled  Lord  George  himself  to  make 
the  effort;  but  Lord  George  with  characteristic 
tenacity  dung  for  some  time  to  his  project,  though 
bis  efforts  to  accomplish  it  were  fortunately  not 
suocessfiiL 

Some  of  the  friends  of  Lord  George  Bentinck 
remembering  his  inexperience  in  debate,  aware  of 
Che  great  length  at  which  he  must  necessarily  treat 
the  theme,  and  mindful  that  he  was  not  physically 
well-qualified  for  controlling  popular  assemblies,  not 
having  a  strong  voice  or  naturally  a  very  fluent 
manner,  were  anxious  that  he  should  not  postpone 
his  speech  until  an  hour  so  late,  that  an  audience  jaded 
by  twelve  nights'  discussion  would  be  ill-attuned  to 
statistical  arguments  and  economical  details.  But 
still  clinging  to  the  hope  that  some  accident  might  yet 
again  postpone  the  division,  so  that  the  protectionists 
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might  gain  the  vote  of  Mr.  HUdyard,  who  had  bees 
returned  that  day  for  South  Notts,  having  defeated  i 
cabinet  minister,  Lord  George  remained  motionks 
until  long  past  midnight.     Mr.  Cobden  having  spoba 
on  the  part  of  the  confederation,  the  closing  of  te 
debate  was  felt  to  be  inevitable.     Even  then  by  in* 
dudng  a  protectionist  to  solicit  the   speaker's  e^ 
Lord  George  attempted  to  avert  the  division,  but  va 
supporter  of  the  government  measure  of  any  cokur 
advancing  to  reply  to  this  volunteer,  Bentinck  vm 
obliged  to  rise.     He  came  out  like  a  lion  forced  from 
his  lair.     And  so  it  happened  that  after  all  his  labooil 
of  body  and  mind,  after  all  his  research  and  unwearied 
application  and  singular  vigilance,  after  having  bees 
at  his  post  for  a  month,  never  leaving  the  house  em 
for  refreshment,  he  had  to  undertake  the  most  difficult 
enterprise  in  which  a  man  can  well  embark,  with  a 
concurrence  of  every  disadvantage  which  could  ensure 
failure  and  defeat.     It  would  seem  that  the  audience, 
the  subject,  and  the  orator,  must  be  equalfy  exhausted, 
for  the  assembly  had  listened  for  twelve  nights  to  the 
controversy,  and  he  who  was  about  to  address  them 
had,  according  to  his  strange  habit,  taken  no  suste- 
nance the  whole  day ;  it  being  his  custom  to  dine  after 
the  house  was  up,  which  was  very  often  long  afiwr 
midnight,  and  this,  with  the  exception  of  a  slend^ 
breakfast,  rigidly  restricted  to  dry  toast,  was  his  only 
meal  in  the  four  and  twentv  hours. 
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He  had  been  forced  to  this  regimen  from  food  ex- 
ercising a  lethargic  influence  over  him;  so  that,  in 
addition  to  some  constitutional  weakness  in  his  organ 
he  usually  laboured  when  he  addressed   the  house 
imder  the  disadvantage  of  general  exhaustion.     And 
tiiis  was   no  doubt  a  principal  cause  of  that  over- 
exdtement  and  apparently  xmnecessary  energy  in  his 
manner  of  speaking,  of  which  he  was  himself  perfectly 
and  even  painfully  conscious.      He  was  wont  to  say, 
that  before  he  could  speak  he  had  to  make  a  voice, 
aod  as  it  were  to  pump  it  up  from  the  very  core  of  his 
frame.     One  who  took  a  great  interest  in  his  success 
ODce  impressed  on  him  the  expediency  of  trusting 
entirely  to  his  natural  voice  and   the  interest  and 
gravity  of  his  matter,    which,   combined  with  his 
position  as  the  recognised  leader  of  a  great  party, 
would  be  adequate  to  command  the  attention  of  his 
audience;    and    he    subsequently  endeavoured    very 
often  to  comply  with  this  suggestion.      He  endea- 
voured also  very  much  to  control  his  redundancy  of 
action  and  gesture,  when  that  peculiarity  was  pointed 
out  to  him  with  the  delicacy,  but  the  sincerity,  of 
friendship.     He  entirely  freed  himself  from  a  very 
awkward  feature  of  his  first  style  of  speaking,  namely, 
the  frequent  repetition  of  a  sentence,  which  seemed 
at  first  a  habit  inveterate  with  him;   but  such  was 
his    force    of    will,    that    when    the    necessity    of 
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ridding  himself  of  this  drawback  was  propeiiy  pointed 
oat  to  him,  he  achieved  the  desired  result  No 
one  bore  criticism  more  gently  and  kindly,  so 
long  as  it  was  confined  to  his  personal  and  in- 
tellectual characteristics,  for  he  was  a  man  abso- 
lutely without  vanity  or  conceit,  who  thought  very 
humbly  of  himself  in  respect  of  abilities,  and  deemed 
no  labour  too  great  to  achieve  even  a  slight  im- 
provement. But  though  in  these  respects  the  very 
child  of  simplicity,  he  was  a  man  of  almost  un^- 
ampled  pride,  and  chafed  under  criticism  when  his 
convictions  or  his  conduct  were  questioned.  He  was 
very  tenacious  of  his  opinion,  almost  inexorable; 
and  it  required  a  courage  nearly  equal  to  his  own 
combined  with  a  serene  temper,  successfully  to  impi^ 
his  conclusions. 

Not  therefore  excited  by  vanity  but  sustained  fay 
self-respect,  by  an  overpowering  feeling  that  he  owed 
it  to  himself  and  the  opinions  he  held,  to  show  to  die 
world  that  they  had  not  been  lightly  adopted  and 
should  not  be  lightly  laid  aside,  Bentinck  rose,  long 
past  the  noon  of  night,  at  the  end  of  this  memorable 
debate,  to  undertake  an  office,  from  which  the  most 
successful  and  most  experienced  rhetoricians  of  par- 
liament would  have  shrank  with  intuitive  discretion. 
But  duty  scorns  prudence,  and  criticism  has  few 
terrors  for  a  man  with  a  great  piu^se.     Unshaken 
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by  the  adverse  hour  and  circumstances,  he  proceeded 
to  aax)mplish  the  object  which  he  had  long  medi- 
tated and  for  which  he  was  fully  prepared. 

Raninding  the  house,  while  he  appealed  to  their 
mdulgence  that,  though  he  had  had  the  honour  of  a 
seat  for  eight  parliaments,  he  had  never  once  ventured 
to  trespass  on  its  time  on  any  subject  of  great  debate, 
be  at  once  took  a  dear  and  comprehensive  ground 
of  objection  to  the  government  scheme.  He  op- 
posed it  not  only  because  he  objected  to  the  great 
dumge  contemplated  with  respect  to  the  agricultural 
interest,  but  on  principle  to  the  entire  measure,  "  a 
great  commercial  revolution,  which  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  country  do  not  by  any 
means  require." 

Noticing  the  observation  of  the  secretary  at  war, 
that  the  agricultural  interest,  in  submitting  to  this 
great  change,  might  now  accept  it  with  honour, 
instead  of  its  being  eventually  extorted  by  force, 
he  happily  retorted  that  vicious  as  he  thought  the 
measure,  he  should  feel  it  deprived  of  half  its  vice 
if  it  could  be  carried  without  loss  of  honour,  damage 
to  reputation,  and  forfeiture  of  public  character  to 
a  vast  number  of  gentlemen  now  present.  And  he 
proceeded  to  show  among  other  testimonies,  by  an 
appeal  to  the  distinct  language  of  the  speech  from 
the  throne  on  the  dissolution  of  1841,  that  "every 
member  who   occupied  a  seat   in  this   house   was 
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returned  pledged  either  to  oppose  or  maintain  the 
principle  of  protection  to  national  industry.'^ 

Adverting  to  the  new  position  that  the  experiemv 
of  the  last  three  years  justified  the  reversal  of  the 
system  which  the  existing  administration  had  been 
summoned  to  office  to  uphold,  he  wisely  remarked 
that,  '*  the  country  will  not  he  satisfied  with  three 
years*  experience  of  any  system.  Three  yearf 
experience  is  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  zSori 
a  proper  criterion  by  which  we  may  decide  the 
failure  or  success  of  any  description  of  policy  what- 
soever." 

Noticing  that  the  minister  had  more  espedally 
founded  "  his  present  belief  in  doctrines  contrary  to 
those  which  he  had  heretofore  uniformly  maintained,'' 
by  the  assumption  that  the  price  of  com  would  not 
be  more  reduced  than  the  price  of  cattle  and  other 
commodities  affected  by  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  also 
by  the  results  of  previous  experiments  in  the  instances 
of  silk  and  wool,  Lord  Greorge  "  accepted  his  chal- 
lenge "  on  these  grounds,  and  proceeded  in  great 
detail  to  investigate  these  examples. 

The  house  listened  with  great  attention  for  full 
two  horn's  diuring  which  he  treated  these  subjects. 
This  attention  no  doubt  was  generally  accorded 
because  it  was  felt  due  to  the  occasion  and,  tmder 
the  circumstances,  to  the  speaker;  but  those  who^ 
however  contrary  might  be  the  results  at  which  they 
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arrived,  had  themselves  deeply  entered  into  these 
inrestigatioDs,  recognised  very  soon  that  Bentinck  was 
master  of  his  subject.  Sir  Robert  Peel  looked  round 
very  often  with  that  expression  of  appreciation  which 
it  was  impossible  for  his  natm^  to  refuse  to  parlia- 
meatary  success,  even  when  the  ability  displayed  was 
hostile  to  his  projects.  The  minister,  with  reference 
to  the  wool  trade,  had  dwelt  on  the  year  1842,  when 
pices  were  much  depressed,  while  they  had  greatly 
rallied  in  1844,  when  the  importation  of  foreign  wool 
had  risen  from  forty-five  to  sixty-five  millions  of 
pounds ;  and  he  had  drawn  a  triumphant  inference 
that  the  increase  of  importation  and  the  increase  of 
price  were  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the 
duty.  This  instance  had  produced  a  great  effect; 
but  Lord  George  showed  the  house,  by  a  reference 
to  the  tables  of  1836,  that  the  importation  of  foreign 
wool  had  then  risen  to  sixty-five  millions  of  pounds, 
and  that  large  foreign  importation  was  consistent  with 
high  prices  to  the  domestic  grower.  Nor  was  he  less 
successfiil  about  the  foreign  cattle.  He  reminded  his 
friends  on  the  treasury  bench  how  strenuously,  pre- 
viously to  the  introduction  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  they 
had  urged  upon  their  agricultural  fiiends  that  no 
foreign  cattle  could  enter  under  their  regulations,  and 
that  the  whole  object  of  the  change  was  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  agricultural  interest,  as  regarded 
more  essential  protection,  by  removing  the  odium  of 
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a  nominal  protection :  "  Convinced  by  my  right 
honourable  friends,  in  1842,  that  their  tariff  would 
be  as  inoperative  as  it  has  proved,  I  gave  my  cordial 
support  to  the  measure." 

Perceiving  that  the  house  began  to  be  wearied 
with  the  details  of  the  silk  trade,  which  he  had 
investigated  with  extraordinary  zeal,  he  postponed 
until  the  specific  vote  in  committee  his  objections  to 
the  reduction  of  the  timber  duties.  The  fact  is,  he 
had  so  thoroughly  mastered  all  these  topics,  that  his 
observations  on  each  of  them  would  have  themselves 
formed  a  speech  of  sufficient  length  and  interest 
But  he  successfully  checked  any  interruption  by  what 
may  be  fairly  styled  his  dignified  diffidence. 

"  I  trust  the  house  will  recollect  that  I  am  fighting 
the  battle  of  a  party  whose  leaders  have  deserted 
them ;  and  though  I  cannot  wield  my  weapons  with 
the  skill  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  on  the 
treasury  bench,  I  trust  the  house  will  remember  the 
emergency  which  has  dragged  me  out  to  intrude 
upon  their  indulgence." 

And  again,  when  he  announced  that  he  was  now 
about  to  investigate  the  pretext  of  "  famine  in  the 
land,"  and  some  impatience  was  exhibited,  he  drew 
up  and  said,  "  I  think,  having  sate  eighteen  years  in 
this  house,  and  never  once  having  trespassed  on  its 
time  before  in  any  one  single  great  debate,  I  may 
appeal  to  the  past  as  a  proof  that  I  duly  weigh  the 
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Misure  of  my  abilities,  and  that  I  am  painfully 
iscious  of  my  proper  place  in  this  house." 
It  was  impossible  to  resist  such  appeals  from  such 
person,  even  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and 
Bdent,  but  determined,  he  then  ent^ed  into 
lat  was,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  portion  of 
1  speech — an  investigation  of  what  was  the  real 
»tion  of  the  country  with  respect  to  the  supply  of 
d  in  the  past  autumn  and  at  the  present  moment, 
iving  shown  from  the  trade  circulars  that  £su:  from 
Te  being  at  present  "  a  wheat  famine,"  the  stocks 
the  granaries  in  bond  were  more  than  double  in 
lount  to  what  they  were  in  the  year  1845,  "  a  year 
nitted  by  all  to  be  a  year  of  extraordinary  abun- 
ttce,**  he  proceeded  to  the  Irish  part  of  the  ques- 
n :  "  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  though  this  debate 
5  now  continued  for  three  weeks,  I  am  the  first 
Qtleman  who  has  at  all  entered  into  the  real  state 
the  case  as  regards  the  allegation  of  a  potato 
nine  in  Ireland,  upon  which,  be  it  remembered,  is 
inded  the  sole  case  of  her  majesty's  ministers  for  a 
)eal  of  the  com  laws." 

And  this  was  very  true.  The  fact  is,  though  the 
}tectionist  party  had  made  a  most  unexpected  and 
llant  defence,  no  one  was  really  prepared  for  the 
itest  except  Bentinck.  Between  the  end  of  No- 
nber  and  the  meeting  of  parliament,  he  had  thrown 
the   energies   of  his  passionate  mind  into  this 

H  2 
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qpiestion.  He  hid  sought  mformation  on  all  pohA 
and  always  at  the  foimtam-hettd.  He  had  placed 
himself  in  immediate  commumcation  with  the  abkit 
representatives  of  ererv  conaderable  interest  attackedi 
and  beii^  ardent  and  indefid^afak^  gifted  widi  a 
tenacious  memoiy  and  a  tot  dear  and  seardung 
sjnrit,  there  was  scarcdy  a  detail  or  an  argamodt 
connected  with  his  subject  wUdi  was  not  imrne* 
diately  at  his  command.  No  qieedies  in  fiivoor  of 
the  {Mpotective  system  have  ever  been  made  in  the 
house  of  commons  compared  with  his  in  dqith  ini 
range  of  knowkxi^;  and  had  there  been  any  membo; 
not  cxHinected  with  the  government,  who  had  ban 
able  to  vindicate  the  merits  of  British  agriculture  m 
ho  did  when  the  final  struggle  ocnorred,  the  inqpift* 
sion  which  wms  made  bv  the  too-oAen  mianswcred 
spetxiies  of  the  Manchester  conftderation  would  new 
have  been  eAectaL  But  the  great  conservative  par^, 
exhausted  by  die  labours  of  ten  years  of  oppootioB, 
tfiought  that  after  die  triumph  of  '41  it  might  diiffl 
a  iuriough.  The  defence  of  their  cause  was  kft 
entiiely  to  the  mimsters  of  thar  dioioe.  and  ministen» 
distracted  with  detail  and  wearied  with  official  laboary 
aie  not  always  the  most  wiffing  or  the  most  cffioeflt 
champions  of  the  oiganic  princq)les  of  a  party. 

Sir  Robert  Peei  with  respect  to  the  disease  in  iht 
Irish  potato,  had  largc^r  refiemd  to  die  statpmenti 
of  the  inspectors  of  pofioe.     Lord  George  wanted  to 
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blow  why  the  reports  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  Ixish 
toanties  were  not  given.  Being  well-informed  upon 
flib  head,  he  asked  the  government  to  produce  the 
iqiort  of  Lord  Duncannon,  the  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ctrlow ;  especially  that  of  his  noble  father,  the  Earl 
of  Besborough,  lord-lieutenant  of  Kilkenny.  "  Is 
there  any  man  in  England  or  in  Ireland  whose 
opmion,  from  his  business-like  habits,  his  great 
practical  knowledge,  and  the  warm  and  affectionate 
mterest  which  for  a  long  period  of  years  he  has 
taken  in  everything  which  concerns  the  interests  of 
Irdandy  especially  of  the  Irish  peasantry — is  there 
my  man  whose  opinion  would  have  greater  weight  ? 
Hie  opinion  of  Lord  Besborough  on  an  Irish  subject, 
the  lieutenant  of  an  Irish  county,  and  himself  long  a 
cabmet  minister?  Well,  Sir,  I  am  assured  that, 
having  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  investigate  this 
matter.  Lord  Besborough  has  made  an  elaborate 
report  to  the  Irish  government.  Well,  then,  I 
desire  to  know  why  Lord  Besborough's  report  to 
the  Irish  government  is  suppressed  ?  Is  it  because 
that  report  would  not  assist  the  present  policy  of  her 
majesty's  government  ?" 

He  allied  the  names  of  many  other  indinduals 
of  high  station,  who  had  officially  reported  on  the 
subject  to  the  government :  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  the 
lieutenant  of  Down,  a  member  of  the  house;  of 
Lord  de  Yesciy  whose  son  was  sitting  for  the  Queen's 
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CdatfiT,  arcr  viikh  his  frther  pwifcided  m  the  name 
of  the  qaecn.  A  nnznnur  nn  ramid  the  houses- 
thai  it  wofM  hxvt  been  »  wcil  if  these  reports  had 
been  produced.  1 

The  bst  pGitkm  of  diis  aigmnentative  harangue 
refefred^to  the  most  important  division  of  the  sub- 
ject    Bentindc  met  it  boicflv,  vithoot  eraaon;  nor 
was  there  anv  portion  of  his  address  mcH^  interest* 
ing,  more  satis&ctonr,  and  more  socressfiiL    *'  I  now 
oome,'^  he  said,  ^' to  the  great  challenge,  whidi  it 
ever    and    anon    put   torth  bv  Ae  anti-corn  kw 
league,  and   now   by  thar  disciples,  her  majes^s 
ministers.     How  are  we,  they  ask,  with  our  limited 
extent  of  territory,  to  feed  a  population  annually  and 
ra[Ndly  increasing  at  Ae  rate  of  three  hundred  thou^ 
sand  a-year,  as  generally  stated  by  the  member  for 
Stockport — a  rate  increased  by  my  noUe  firiend,  the 
member  for  the  West  Riding,  to  a  thousand  a  day, 
or  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  a  year?" 

He  first  proved  in  a  complete  manner  that,  firom 
the  year  1821  to  the  year  1844,  the  population  of 
the  country  had  increased  at  the  rate  of  less  than 
thirty-two  per  cent.,  while  the  growth  of  wheat  during 
the  same  period  had  increased  no  less  than  sixty-four 
per  cent.  He  then  proceeded  to  inquire  why,  with 
such  an  increased  produce,  we  were  still,  as  regards 
bread  com,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  importing  nation  ? 
This  he  accounted  for  by  the  universally  improved 
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condition  of  the  people,  and  the  enlarged  command  of 
food  by  the  working  classes.  He  drew  aD  animated 
picture^  founded  entirely  on  the  representations  of 
writers  and  pubUc  men  adverse  to  the  protective 
Sjrstem,  of  the  superior  condition  of  the  people  of 
''Englandy  happy  England''  to  that  of  other  countries : 
how  thev  consumed  much  more  of  the  best  food,  and 
fired  much  longer.  This  was  under  protection,  which 
Lord  John  Russell  had  stigmatised  in  his  letter,  ''  the 
bane  of  agriculture."  "  In  the  history  of  my  noble 
friend's  illustrious  £simily,"  he  continued,  "  I  should 
hare  thought  that  he  would  have  found  a  remarkable 
refutation  of  such  a  notion."  And  then  he  drew  a 
lirdy  sketch  of  the  colossal  and  patriotic  works  of 
the  eark  and  dukes  of  Bedford  "  whereby  they  had 
drained  and  reclaimed  three  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  land  drowned  in  water,  and  brought  them  into 
cultivation,  and  thus  converted  into  fertile  fields  a 
vast  morass  extending  over  seven  counties  in  Eng- 
land." Could  the  system  which  had  inspired  such 
enterprise  be  justly  denounced  as  baneful  ? 

To  show  the  means  of  the  country  to  sustain  even 
a  much  increasing  population,  and  that  those  means 
were  in  operation,  he  entered  into  one  of  the  most 
original  and  interesting  calculations  that  was  perhaps 
ever  offered  to  the  house  of  commons.  Reminding 
he  house  that  in  the  preceding  year  (1845)  the 
krmers  of  England,  at  a  cost  of  two  millions  sterling, 
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Ind  ■Dpartod  tW9  SsnnulRd  and  ogjitr  tfaoosttid  tooi 
of  fVBBQt  bf  fnxndei  to  csdmade  irint  would  betiiB 
cAd  un  thr  ppcMkfftiiv  pcmis  of  the  hud  of  thift 
nond  apfM&cataniL.  Tvo  InaidRd  tfannsand  tois,  or 
in  odxr  vwds  iknr  na^mi  curt^  unc  expanded  on 
di^  kod  k  1  $43.  IliSf  cf  diese,  lip  assumed,  woold 
be  appbed  t.0  t2)f  crowth  €£  wheat,  and  the  other  hdf 
to  the  grorwlh  <€  tnzmaps  prffnntoiy  to  the  wheat 
crop  cf  the  ensaan?  i«ir.  Aooonfing  to  the  experi- 
meots  thed  and  rKiorded  in  the  royal  agricuhanl 
jounuL  it  would  deem  that  br  the  appfication  of  two 
hundred  cwt.  of  guano  to  an  acre  of  wheat  land,  the 
pnxluce  would  be  inovased  by  one  quarter  per  acre; 
At  this  rate  one  hundred  thousand  tons,  or  two 
million  cwt«  of  guano,  wT}>uld  add  one  million  quarters 
of  wheat  to  the  crop,  or  bread  for  one  year  for  one 
million  of  people.  But  as  he  was  very  careful  nerer 
to  over-state  a  case,  Loni  George  assumed,  that  it 
would  require  three  hundred  cwt.  of  guano  to  an 
acre  to  produce  an  e3ctra  quarter  of  wheat.  Ac- 
cording to  this  estimate,  one  hundred  thousand  tons 
of  guano  applied  to  the  land   in   1843  must  have 

added  six  hundred  and  sixtv-six  thousand  six  hundred 

• 

and  sixty-six  quarters  of  grain  to  the  wheat  crop, 
or  in  other  words,  bread  for  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixtv-six  additional 
mouths.  "And  now  for  turnips,*'  he  continued. 
The  Norfolk  authorities,  whom  he  quoted,  have  in 
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like  manner  proved  that  two  cwt.  of  guano  will  add 
ten  tons  per  acre  to  the  turnip  crop.     But  again,  for 
lear    of  exaggeration,  he  supposed  that  three  cwt. 
wodd  be  requisite  to  create  such  increased  fertility. 
In  this  case,  two  million  cwt.  of  guano  would  add 
lix  minion  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  six 
hundred   and  sixty  tons  to  the  natural  unmanured 
produce  of  the  crop.     Now  it  is  generally  considered 
that  one  ton  of  Swedes  would   last   twenty  sheep 
three  weeks,  and  that  each  sheep  should  gain  half  a 
pound  of  meat  per  week,  or  one  pound  and  a  half  in 
three  weeks ;  thus  twenty  sheep  feeding  on  one  ton 
of  turnips  in  three  weeks   should  in  the  aggregate 
make,  as  the  graziers  say,  thirty  pounds  of  mutton. 
But  to  be  safe  in  his  estimate,  he  would  assume  that 
one  ton  of  turnips  makes  only  half  this  quantity. 
"Multiply    then,"    exclaimed    Bentinck    with   the 
earnest  air  of  a  crusader,  "  six  million  six  hundred 
and  sixty-six  thousand   six   hundred   and   sixty  by 
fifteen,  and  you  have  no  less  than  ninety-nine  million 
nine  hundred  and   ninety-nine   thousand   and  nine 
hundred   pounds   of  mutton    as  the   fruits   of  one 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  guano ;  which,  at  ninety- 
two  poimds  per  man  —  the  average   Englishman's 
allowance  —  affords    meat    for    one    million    eight 
hundred    and    sixty    thousand    nine    hundred    and 
fifty-five — nearly  two  million  of  her  majesty's  sub- 
jects." 
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Thifi  in  a  spr-fimen  of  those  onginal  and  startltng 
•silnilations  to  which  the  house  was  soon  to  become 
Hcnwtomcd  from  his  lips.  Thn'  were  received  it 
fint  with  astonishment  aod  incredulity,  but  tfatf 
wrm  ncvfT  impugned.  The  ^t  is,  he  was  ex- 
trrrricly  cautious  in  his  data  and  no  man  wu 
more  accustomed  ever  to  impress  upon  his  fiiendi 
tUr.  rxtniine  cxp<^ienc)'  of  not  over-stating  a  case. 
Il  Hhriulrl  nlso  hi;  remarked  of  Lord  George  Bentiodc 
tlint  ill  hiH  most  complicated  calculations  he  nercr 
MHifcht  iild  fn>m  notes. 

\Vi*  hnvii  iirt-cKsarily  only  noticed  a  few  of  the  traits 
n(  this  ri>niiirk:il)lf  prrfunnance.  Its  termination  was 
impn-nsivi'. 

"  W'l'  linvi-  \van\  in  the  course  of  these  discusdoDs 
II  }pHn\  di'iil  alimit  an  ancient  monarchy,  a  reformed 
hiiiiM<  itf  ntniinitiH,  and  a  proud  aristocmcy.  Sir, 
Willi  nv-xtl  l>i  <'<ir  Aiu'icnt  monarchy.  I  hare  no  ob- 
•ri'valiitti  to  make;  hiil,  if  »i  humble  an  individual 
«•  ni\*r)r  mifrhl  W  {vrinittoti  to  whisper  a  word  in 
llii-  ini-  i»|'  tliaf  il1ii>t rt(«us  and  nn-al  personage,  who, 
«■  lir  «laiiiU  iii.tn->i,  mi  is  ho  justly  dearest,  to  her 
will'  Miv  up,in  ilir  ihnnir,  I  «.*iild  take  leave  to  say, 
Ittai  1  .':tmiot  bill  \h%»V,  hrlisioni>l  to  ill  advice,  when, 
on  llx  lii>l  iii|:)it  iif  t)ii«  gmtt  dtsfussion,  he  aHowed 
him«fll  111  hp  tnhKvd  trt  Uw  first  ministn'  of  the 
(■hmn  li  cnMP  4mm  •■  IIm  Im«k  to  w^mt  in,  to 
A^taf,  im4  «  fc  WM  %  MicDaa  frtsn  the 
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queen,  to  give  the  semblance  of  the  personal  sanction 
of  her  majesty  to  a  measure,  which,  be  it  for  good,  or 
finr  evil,  a  great  majority  at  least  of  the  landed  aristo- 
cncy  of  England,  of  Scotland,  and  of  Ireland,  imagine 
fisught  with  deep  injury,  if  not  ruin,  to  them — a 
measure  which,  not  confined  in  its  operation  to  this 
great  dass,  is  calculated  to  grind  down  countless 
smaller  interests  engaged  in  the  domestic  trades  and 
interests  of  the  empire,  transferring  the  profits  of  all 
Aese  interests — English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Colonial — 
great  and  small  alike,  from  Englishmen,  from  Scotch- 
men, and  from  Irishmen,  to  Americans,  to  French- 
men, to  Russians,  to  Poles,  to  Prussians,  and  to 
Germans.  Sir,  I  come  now  to  the  reformed  house  of 
commons ;  and  as  one  who  was  a  party  to  that  great 
measure,  I  cannot  but  feel  a  deep  interest  in  its 
success,  and  more  especially  in  that  portion  of  it 
which  extended  the  franchise  to  the  largest  and  the 
most  respectable  body  in  the  kingdom — I  mean  the 
landed  tenantry  of  England ;  and  deeply  should  I 
regret  should  any  large  proportion  of  those  members, 
who  have  been  sent  to  parliament  to  represent  them 
in  this  house,  prove  to  be  the  men  to  bring  lasting 
dishonour  upon  themselves,  their  constituencies,  and 
this  house,  by  an  act  of  tergiversation  so  gross  as  to 
be  altogettier  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  any 
nbrmcd  or  unreformed  house  of  commons.  Sir, 
Ivfly,  I  come  to  the  '  proud  aristocracy.'      We  ai:e  a 
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proud  aristocracy,  but  if  we  are  proud,  it  is  that  we' 
are  proud  in  the  chastity  of  our  honour.  If  wa 
assisted  in  '4 1  in  turning  the  whigs  out  of  office^ 
because  we  did  not  consider  a  fixed  duly  of  e^ 
shillings  a  quarter  on  foreign  com  a  sufficient  proteo- 
tion,  it  was  with  honesty  of  purpose  and  in  sii^ 
mindedness  we  did  so ;  and  as  we  were  not  before  the 
fact,  we  will  not  be  accomplices  after  the  fact»  in  the 
fraud  by  which  the  whig  ministers  were  ezpdkd 
from  power.  If  we  are  a  proud  aristocracy,  we  an 
proud  of  our  honour,  inasmuch  as  we  never  have 
been  guilty,  and  never  can  be  guilty,  of  dooUe- 
dealing  with  the  farmers  of  England — of  swindliog 
our  opponents,  deceiving  our  friends,  or  betraying  our 
constituents." 

The  division  was  called.  The  West  India  interest, 
notwithstanding  the  amendment  was  moved  by  the 
member  for  Bristol,  deserted  the  protectionists.  Deaf 
to  the  appeals  and  the  remonstrances  and  the  warnings 
of  Lord  George,  one  of  their  leading  members  replied, 
with  a  smUe  of  triumphant  content,  that  **  they  had 
made  a  satisfactory  arrangement  for  themselves.'* 
How  satisfactory  did  the  West  Indians  find  it  four 
months  subsequently  ?  All  the  shipping  interest 
deserted  the  land.  They  were  for  everything  free, 
except  navigation ;  there  was  no  danger  of  that  being 
interfered  with ;  ''it  rested  on  quite  distinct  grounds 
— national  grounds/'     They  were  warned,  but  they 
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nmled  in  derisive  self-complacency.  Lord  George 
Bentinck  lived  to  have  the  West  India  interest,  and 
the  shipping  interest,  on  their  knees  to  him  to  defend 
their  perilled  or  to  restore  their  ruined  fortunes  ;  and 
with  diaracteristic  generosity  and  proud  consistency, 
he  undertook  the  task  and  sacrificed  his  life  in  the 
attempt. 

Notwithstanding  these  terrible  defalcations,  when 
the  numbers  were  announced,  at  nearly  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  majority  had  not  reached  those 
three  magical  figures  supposed  necessary  under  the 
drcumstances  to  success.  In  a  house  of  five  hundred 
and  eighty-one  members  present,  the  amendment  of 
tte  protectionists  was  defeated  only  by  ninety-seven ; 
and  two  hundred  and  forty-two  gentlemen,  in  spite  of 
desertion,  difficulty,  and  defeat,  still  maintained  the 
"  chastity  of  their  honour." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  great  object  which  Lord  George  now  pro- 
posed to  himself  was  to  delay  the  progress  of  the 
goremment  measures,  so  that  they  should  not  readi 
the  house  of  lords  before  Easter.     He  believed  that 
time   might   still  ensure    their  discomfiture.      The 
majority  of  the  27th  of  February  was  only  in  fevour 
of   going    into   committee  of   the  whole  house  to 
consider  the  existing  customs'  and  com  acts,  when 
the    minister  was  to  propose  resolutions,  which  if 
carried  were  to  be  the  foundations  of  bills  which  he 
would  then  proceed  to  introduce.     Before  therefore 
any  bill  for  the   repeal  of  the   existing  com  hms 
could  be  brought  forward,   the   principle   of  every 
projected  alteration  in  the  tariff  must  individually  be 
sanctioned  by  a  particular  vote.     The  opportunities 
for  resistance  therefore  were  considerable  and  encou- 
raging.    Nor  was  the  majority  itself,  considering  the 
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coalition  of  parties  and  the  vagueness  of  the  course  to 

which  it   committed    the   house,   looked  upon    as 

excessive,  but  the  reverse.      All  the   elections   too 

went  agsunst  the  minister ;  a  member  of  the  cabinet 

was  rejected  by  two  important  constituencies,  and  a 

near  relative  of  Lord  George  returned  in  his  stead. 

But  what  most  influenced  Bentinck  to   adopt  the 

tactics  of  delay  was  the  conviction,  which  turned  out 

to  be  justy  that  the  fidlure  of  the  potatoe  crop  had 

been  greatly   exaggerated.      With   these  views   he 

availed  himself  of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Villiers,  brought 

forward   on  the  2nd  of  March  for  the   total  and 

immediate   repeal  of  the    com  laws   to  secure   an 

adjourned  debate.      He  himself  made  a  brief  and 

aoimated  speech  on  the  second  and  last  night,  though 

it  had  not  been  his  intention  to  address  the  house. 

An  influential  member  of  the  protectionist  party,  Mr. 

Miles  of  Somerset,  had  stated  on  an  early  night  of 

the  session  the  preference  by  the  landed  interest  of 

the   immediate  repeal  to  the  government  measure; 

and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Villiers, 

had  adroitly  availed  himself  of  this  admission  of  an 

opponent,  and  announced  that  though  the  minority 

were  of  opinion  that  their  own  course  was  the  more 

prudent,  still  if  the  landed  party  chose  to  unite  with 

Mr.  Villiers  on  the  present  occasion,  it  might  carry 

his  proposition  and  the  government  could  accept  it. 

Upon  this  Lord  George  Bentinck  rejoined :  "  It  has 
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been  alleged  that  an  honourable  friend  of  mine,  ivho 
is  absent  to-night,  stated,  on  behalf  of  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  that  the  farmers  of  England  would 
prefer  to  have  immediate  repeal  to  a  repeal  hanging  '■ 
over  them  for  three  years,  and  in  that  I  believe  my 
honourable  friend  was  correct.  But  the  reason  of 
my  preference  of  the  government  proposition  to 
immediate  repeal  is,  that  we  do  not  consider  it  quite 
certain,  that  at  the  end  of  three  years,  the  com  laws 
will  be  repealed ;"  and  again,  "  We  prefer  to  post- 
poDe  the  day,  because  we  know  that  in  the  intaval 
we  must  be  returned  to  the  people,  and  then  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  restore  things  to  what  they  were 
before." 

A  fortnight  elapsed  ere  the  resolutions  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house,  on  which  the  government 
bills  were  to  be  introduced,  were  passed.  The  efforts 
of  Lord  George  Bentinck  during  this  period,  from 
the  6th  to  the  20th  of  March,  were  unceasing.  He 
fought  the  battle  of  the  Irish  graziers  and  butter- 
merchants,  '*  butter  rightly  described  by  the  vice- 
president  of  the  board  of  trade  as  one  of  the 
principal  staple  manufactures  of  Ireland,  that  suf- 
fering coimtry  to  which  we  are  going  to  subscribe 
by  a  vote  of  this  house  the  sum  of  £230,000,  and 
on  which  by  a  vote  of  this  house  we  are  at  the  same 
time  entailing  a  loss,  by  the  reduction  of  the  duties 
on  butter,  of  half  a  million  sterling.     If  the  object  of 
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cing  duties  is  to  relieve  the  consumer,  I  beg 
isters  to  tell  us,  whether  they  do  not  think  a 
ction  of  the  duty  on  tea  would  not  be  as  advan- 
ous  to  the  consumer  as  a  reduction  of  the  duty 
1  butter  ?  And  why  have  they  not  made  such  a 
osition?  For  no  reason  that  I  can  see,  except 
tea  does  not  come  into  competition  with  the 
luce  of  Great  Britain." 

[e  fought  the  battle  of  "  the  Leicestershire  stock- 
rs,"  one  hundred  thousand  persons  engaged  in 
stocking  business.  If  protection  were  that  bane 
he  stockingers,  how  came  it  that  the  Saxon, 
jr  protection  the  most  stringent,  was  able  to 
r  into  competition  with  the  stockingers  of 
land,  so  as  to  be  able  almost  to  drive  them  out 
10  market  ?  Stockings  were  made  in  Saxony,  as 
ared  by  reports  on  the  table  of  the  house  at 
per  pair ;  but  the  member  for  Nottingham  had 
told  the  house  that  here  the  charge  was  8^.  per 
n.  He  wanted  to  know  how  the  stockinger  of 
:ingham  and  Leicester  could  compete  with  the 
)n  who  sold  his  stockings  at  3^.  per  dozen  ? 
le  fought  in  great  detail  the  battle  of  the  silk 
ufacturers;  he  had  very  minutely  investigated 
circumstances  of  the  trade,  and  when  a  member 
rupted  him  by  saying  that  the  silk  manufac- 
•s  themselves  were  in  favour  of  the  change,  he 
ted  : — "  Sir,  the  honourable  gentleman  seems  to 
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express  an  opinion,  that  it  is  no  business  of  this 
house  to  interfere  in  matters  where  the  parties  im* 
mediately  ooncemed  do  not  ask  for  such  an  inter? 
ference,  I  thought  the  constitution  of  this  couDti; 
required,  that  we  should  consider  what  is  best  f<ir 
the  general  good  of  the  country ;  and  that  it  yiu 
not  for  us  to  he  taught  by  the  constituendes,  wfai) 
is  best  for  the  interest  of  the  pountry.  We  have  inl 
considered  this  question.  It  is  one  w^ich  has  be^ 
before  parliament  for  five-and4wenty  years,  and  w( 
think  ourselves  as  well  quali6ed  to  judge  of  thi 
matter  as  any  manufacturers  that  may  live  at  Gooh 
or  elsewhere.  But,  if  aipy  honourable  genUemv 
thinks  that  the  silk  manufacturers  of  this  cowati] 
are  in  favour  of  this  measure,  I  can  tell  him  a  dif 
ferent  story.  The  honourable  member  knows  tb 
character  of  the  thre^  gentlemen  who  called  on  m 
yesterday  morning.  What  did  these  gentlemen  td 
me  ?  Why,  tbftt  since  there  was  a  free  trade  in  sSk 
only  two  miUs  had  been  erected  in  Coventry ;  tha 
Coventry  stood  still  whil^  St.  Etienne,  its  rival 
flourished — that  St.  Etienne  flourish^  at  the  exf&ost 
of  Coventry." 

IU\  fought  the  battle  of  the  ^loprgrower,  "I 
had  been  stated  by  the  chancellor  of  tbe  exchequei 
that  hop-growing  had  been  a  losing  con^m  fc 
Honu*  ycmrs  past;  but  the  chancellor  of  the  CJ 
chi!C|Ui!r  proposed  o,  diffi^rent  remedy  from  what  \ 
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uld  propose.     He  should  propose  that  the  excise 
y  be  taken  off.      He  was  glad  to  hear  in    the 
[ier  part  of  the  evening   strong  prooft   of  the 
vantage  of  the  abolition  of  excise  duties.     Their 
ilition   upon   glass   had   brought    a  considerable 
uctioa  of  expenditure,  by  the  employment  of  less 
cers.      One  hundred  excise  officers  might  come 
and  d^  10,000  per  annum  be  saved  by  abolishing 
present  excise  on  hops.     That  would  be  a  means 
assisting  the  hop-growers.     A  gentleman  who  had 
ited  on  him,  that  morning,  had  shown  him  how 
1836  he  had  paid  18«.  8d.  per  cwt.  excise,  upon 
e^n  tons  and  a  half  of  hops,  grown  in    1836, 
idi  was  a  good  year.     He  was  obliged  to  hold  his 
ps  till  1840,  when,  wearied  with  delay,  he  had  to 
I  them  for  ISs.  per  cwt.,  on  which   18^.  Sd,  per 
t.  had  been  paid,  as  an  excise  duty.     Would  they 
mit  foreign  hops  to  remedy  such  disasters  as  these  ? 
id  if  they  threw  hop  grounds  out  of  cultivation, 
lat  did  the  government  mean  to  do  with  the  tithe 
[nmutation  ?     While  wheat  paid  Ts.  per  acre  to- 
irds  the  tithes,  hop  land  paid  29^." 
Finally,  on  the  20th  of  March,  in  a  speech  of  great 
learch  and  vigour,    he   fought   the  battle  of  the 
lonial   timber  interest.      On   all    these   questions 
3re  were  considerable  divisions,  and  whatever  dif- 
ence  of  opinion  there  might  be  as  to  the  wisdom 
the  policy  he  recommended,  there  was  none,  and 

I  2 
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could  be  none  in  the  house,  as  to  the  coi 
mastery  which  he  exhibited  of  his  subject, 
read^  will  indeed  have  observed  in  the  slight 
which  have  been  just  given  from  his  speeches, 
than  one  characteristic  trait  of  the  newly^ 
habits  of  his  life,  by  which  he  acquired,  and  J 
rapidly,  such  sound  and  extensive  infonnatioii 
such  various  and  varying  subjects.  The  first 
chants  and  manufacturers  of  the  country  were 
companions  of  his  mornings ;  and  from  an  early  howl 
the  time  when  it  was  necessary  to  appear  in  his 
he  was  occupied  in  investigating  with  their 
the  questions  affecting  the  commerce  and  in( 
of  the  country  then  submitted  to  the  1( 
^*  The  gentleman  who  had  waited  on  him  that 
ing,"  was  sure  to  be  about  the  best  authority  on 
subject  in  debate.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed 
this,  that  Lord  George,  in  his  eagerness  to  acquir^ 
information,  was  proportionably  easy  in  accepting  tbi 
details  and  conclusions  which  were  offered  to  hinu 
Quite  the  reverse;  he  was  eminently  scrutinous. 
No  one  cross-examined  with  more  acuteness  or  pur* 
sued  a  sceptical  research  with  more  tenacity.  It  was 
impossible  to  evade,  and  difficult  to  baffle,  hinu 
Although  he  had  strong  prejudices,  which  with  him 
were  an  affair  of  humour,  not  of  bigotry  and  false 
reasoning,  his  mind  was  peculiarly  judicative.  He 
collected  and  weighed  evidence  with  great   ability; 
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and  though  apparently  immersed  in  details,  his 
Qcheme  of  thought  was  never  petty.  All  fell  into  its 
right  place  and  in  lucid  order,  and  he  ever  had  a 
dear  conception  of  the  case,  and  struck  the  balance 
with  a  fiill  oontroul  over  the  contending  evidence 
and  arguments. 

The  second  reading  of  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of 
the  com  laws  was  fixed  for  the  23rd  March.     This 
bin  was  introduced  in  pursuance  of  one  of  the  reso* 
lutions  passed  in  the  committee  of  the  whole  house^ 
^^ehich  had  just  closed  its  labours.     The  first  reading 
^  a  bin  under  such  circumstances  is  a  matter  of 
«x)urse)  and  almost  of  form.     The  standing  orders 
^f  the  house   of   commons  require  that  every  bill 
affecting  the  trade  or  religion  of  the  country  should 
\e  founded  on  a  prelimiuary  resolution  of  the  whole 
house  in  committee,  a  wise  precaution  of  our  prede- 
cessors against  sudden  legislation  on  matters  of  such 
grave  import. 

The  question,  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time, 
was  met  by  an  amendment  that  it  be  read  that  day 
six  months,  moved  with  graceful  rhetoric  by  Mr. 
Eliot  Yorke,  the  member  for  Cambridgeshire,  and 
seconded  with  all  the  weight  and  authority  of  Sir 
John  Yarde  BuUer.  The  debate  lasted  four  nights ; 
sustained  on  the  part  of  the  protectionists  on  the 
second  night  by  Sir  John  Trollope  in  a  very  elFec- 
tive  speech*     As  one  of  the  members  for  the  gre;it 
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agricultural  county  of  Lincoln,  he  successftilly  repelled 

the  statements  of  the  advocates  of  free  imports^  that 

^  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  had  been  unable  to  fm^' 

vide  food  for  the  people/'     He  could  not  call  to 

mind  a  single  acre  of  land  lying  waste  in  the  divisioD 

of  the  county  which  he  represented:  not  an  unoD* 

closed  parish.     From  1828  to  1841,  there  had  be^ 

an  increase  in  the  produce  of  the  county  of  linoah 

to  the  extent  of  70  per  cent,  in  the  artide  of  whoit 

alone ;  and  he  was  satisfied,  from  the  improvemeaoto  ; 

that  had  since  taken  place,  from  the  great  amount  of 

drainage,  the  breaking  up  of  pasture  land,  the  ffti« 

ficial  manures,  and  other  processes  applied  to  tlMf 

land,  that  a  much  greater  increase  had  sinee  taken 

place  in  the  cotmty,  and  that  the  increase  in  the  last 

sixteen  years  cotdd  not  amount  to  less  than  100  per 

cent.      During  the  same  period,  the  poptdaticm  d 

the  county  had  not  increased  above  20  per  cent.,  so 

that  there  was  a  large  available  siu-plus  fof  the  feod 

of  the  population  in  the  manufacturing  districts." 

Lord  George  Bentinck  closed  the  debltte  on  tM 
third  night,  which  rather  languished  till  he  rose.  Hd 
spoke  with  untsual  animation,  and  eondtided  with 
these?  Words : 

"  1  recollect  that  the  secretary  of  state  (Sif 
James  Graham),  in  1841,  complained  that  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  and  his  late  collei^e^ 
on   the   benches  opposite,   had  excited    the  people. 
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and  compared  them  to  pirates,  who  rather  than 
surrender  the  ship  and  their  command  had  ap- 
{died  the  torch  to  the  magazine.  I  would  ask 
my  right  honorable  friends  on  the  treasury  bench 
what  do  they  think  of  themselves  now  ?  Are 
they  not  pirates  too?  Have  they  not  pirated  the 
doctrines,  the  arguments,  and  the  speeches  of  the 
tati-com  law  leagUe  ?  But  I  cannot  pay  you 
the  compliment  of  saying  that  you  possess  the  dare- 
devil courage  of  pirates^— that  rather  than  yield,  you 
Would  sink  the  ship.  I  cannot  say  that  you  have 
btood  by  your  crafit  as  long  aS  you  could  keep  her 
afloat.  No  ;  you  have  left  your  ship  in  the  dark  of 
ttie  n^t,  when  you  had  chartered  to  carry  her  home 
b  safety.  You  have  brought  her  on  a  lee  shore  and 
left  her  among  the  breakers.  You  have  placed  her 
under  the  guns  of  the  enemy's  battery  while  your 
faithftj  crew  were  asleep  in  their  hammocks.  You 
have  scuttled  your  ship — you,  the  captain  and  lieu- 
tenant, master  and  mate — you  scuttled  the  ship, 
^tole  the  compass,  sneaked  away  in  the  long  boat, 
and  deserted  to  the  enemy,  hoping  that  the  gallant 
crew  would  becoihe  an  easy  prey  to  those  who  would 
board  her.  But  you  judged  of  the  mettle  of  the  crew 
by  your  own  craven  hearts,  and  though  for  a  moment 
we  may  have  been  thrown  into  confusion^  we  never 
have   been  discouraged — we  have  rallied  from   th(» 
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temporary  shock,  and  we  will  yet  bring  the  good 
ship  off  the  lee  shore,  and  carry  her  safe  home  to 
port/* 

This  peroration,  vivid,  true,  passionate  and  pic- 
turesque, and  delivered  with  energy,  was  loudly 
cheered,  and  the  government  made  a  great  eflFort 
the  next  night  to  restore  the  spirit  of  their  sup- 
porters. The  debate  was  opened  by  the  secretary 
of  state  in  a  very  elaborate  speech,  marked  by  a 
virulent  retort  to  the  recorder  of  Dublin,  who, 
on  the  preceding  night,  had  ventured  "  to  cast  the 
horoscope  of  a  falling  government."  Later  in  the 
evening,  the  chief  minister  himself  exerted  his 
utmost  powers  in  vindication  of  his  policy  and 
personal  conduct.  Sir  Robert  had  seldom  spoken 
better. 

The  difficult  duty  of  following  him,  devolved  this 
night  to  Mr.  Stafford.  Not  the  least  remarkable 
speech  of  the  evening,  though  one  at  the  time 
little  comprehended,  was  that  with  which  Lord 
Palmerston  imexpectedly  followed  Mr.  Stafford  and 
closed  the  debate.  Amid  an  abstract  eulogium  of 
free  trade  apparently  so  uncompromising,  that  it  filled 
the  free  traders  with  rapture  while  they  listened  to 
the  reproduction  of  their  own  arguments  in  sentences 
so  lucid  and  in  forms  so  neat,  his  lordship  with 
adroit  audacity  suddenly  unfurled  the  standard  of  a 
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moderate   fixed  duty,  and   with  blended  hardihood 

and  discretion,  acknowledged  that  he  had  not  relin- 

qaished  his  faith  in  such  a  policy,  though  he  feared, 

and  ahnost  felt,  that  the  opportunity  had  been  lost 

for  its  adoption. 

''  I  hold  that  there  is  no  reason  why  freedom  of 
trade  in  com  should  not  be  as  advantageous  to  the 
country  as  freedom  of  trade  in  every  other  com- 
modity. But,  by  firee  trade,  I  do  not  mean,  neces- 
sarily and  in  all  cases,  trade  free  from  customs  duties. 
We  are  obliged,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  raise  a 
large  yearly  revenue,  and  we  must  for  that  purpose 
have  heavy  taxes.  The  least  inconvenient  and  least 
objectionable  method  of  raising  a  large  portion  of 
that  revenue  is  by  indirect  taxation,  and  that  involves 
the  necessity  of  customs'  duties.  Therefore,  when  I 
speak  of  free  trade,  I  do  not  mean  trade  free  from  duties 
laid  on  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  and  which,  in 
order  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  must  be  so  mode- 
rate as  not  to  cripple  or  impede  commercial  transac- 
tions. Now,  my  opinion  has  been,  and,  I  own,  still 
continues  to  be,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  trade 
in  com  should,  in  this  respect,  be  an  exception  to 
the  general.  I  am  for  a  moderate  fixed  duty.  My  noble 
and  honourable  fiiends  near  me  have  also  been  of  the 
same  opinion  ;  and  allow  me  to  say,  that  this  opinion 
was  not  taken  up  by  us,  as  stated  last  night  by  the 
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noble  lord,  the  member  for  King's  Lynn,  when  the 
late  government  was,  as  he  said,  in  articulo  mortis ; 
but  as  far  back  as  in  1 S39,  when  there  was  no  reason 
to  expect  an  early  termination  of  our  official  career. 
I  sav,  then,  that  mv  wish  would  have  been  to  have 
had  a  low  fixed  duty  on  the  importation  of  com.  I 
think  that  a  duty  of  four  or  five  shillings  would  not 
sensibly  raise  the  price  of  com  in  this  country ;  wonU 
be  felt  by  nobody  ;  would  produce  a  revenue  not 
undeserving  of  consideration ;  and  what  is  of  more 
importance,  would  enable  us  to  accomplish  a  great 
transition  with  less  violence  to  the  feelings  and  pre- 
judices of  a  large  class  of  men." 

The  countenances  of  the  free  traders  changed 
verj-  much  while  this  portentous  confession  waS 
taking  place.  The  cheers  suddenly  stopped  ;  and  s 
member  for  a  metropolitan  district  who  had  been 
applauding  vociferously  wliispered  to  a  neighbour^ 
"  He  has  spoilt  a  capital  speech ;  what  could  have 
induced  him  to  bring  in  a  fixed  duty  ?"  Penetrating 
member  for  a  metropolitan  district !  As  if  the  '*  capital 
speech"  had  been  made  for  any  other  purpose  than  to 
introduce  the  very  declaration  which  you  looked  upon 
as  so  damaging !  There  is  diplomacy  even  in  debate : 
Lord  Palmerston  threw  a  practised  and  prescient  ey( 
over  the  disturbed  elements  of  the  house  of  com 
mons,  and  two  months  at\crwards,  when  a  protcc 
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tionist  ministry  on  moderate  principles  (principles 
moderate  and  not  fixed)  was  not  impossible,  the 
^leedi  of  the  noble  lord  was  quoted  by  many  as  a 
.  taSying  point. 

The  division  was   called:    the   majority   of    th 
govonment    was    not    increased    by   two   months' 
discussion,  since  the  27th  February ;  on  the  contrary 
it  was  now  only  88. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

In  the  meantime,  besides  the  prolonged  and  unfore- 
seen resistance  of  the  protectionists,  there  were  other 
and  unexpected  causes  at  work  Which  equally  or  pa- 
haps  even  more  powerfully  tended  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  scheme  of  delay,  which  Lord  George  Bentindc 
had  recommended  his  friends  to  adopt  and  encourage. 

In  the  latter  months  of  the  year  1845,  there 
broke  out  in  some  of  the  counties  of  Ireland,  one 
of  those  series  of  outrages  which  have  hitherto 
periodically  occurred  in  districts  of  that  country. 
Assassination  and  crimes  of  violence  were  rife :  men 
on  the  queen's  highway  were  shot  from  behind 
hedges^  or  suddenly  torn  from  their  horses  and 
beaten  to  death  with  clubs;  houses  were  visited  in 
the  night  by  bodies  of  men,  masked  and  armed — 
their  owners  dragged  from  their  beds,  and  in  the 
presence  of  their  wives   and  children^  maimed  and 
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lutilated ;  the  administratioD  of  unlawful  oaths,  with 
ircumstances  of  terror,  indicated  the  existence  of 
ecret  confederations,  whose  fell  intents,  profiisely  and 
)stentatioiisly  announced  by  threatening  letters,  were 
frequently  and  savagely  perpetrated. 

These  barbarous  distempers  had  their  origin  in  the 
tenure  of  land  in  Ireland  and  in  the  modes  of  its 
occupation.  A  combination  of  causes,  political,  social, 
and  economical,  had  for  more  than  a  century  imduly 
stimulated  the  population  of  a  country  which  had  no 
considerable  resources  except  in  the  soil.  That  soil 
bad  become  divided  into  minute  allotments,  held  by  a 
pauper  tenantry  at  exorbitant  rents  of  a  dass  of 
middlemen  themselves  necessitous,  and  who  were 
\nere  traders  in  land.  A  fierce  competition  raged 
imid  the  squalid  multitude  for  these  strips  of  earth 
B^hich  were  their  sole  means  of  existence.  To  regu- 
late this  fatal  rivalry  and  restrain  this  emulation  of 
despair,  the  peasantry  enrolled  in  secret  societies 
found  refuge  in  an  inexorable  code.  He  who  sup- 
planted another  in  the  occupation  of  the  soil  was 
(loomed  by  an  occult  tribunal  from  which  there  was 
no  appeal  to  a  terrible  retribution.  His  house  was 
risited  in  the  night  by  whitefeet  and  ribbonmen — 
bis  doom  was  commimicated  to  him  by  the  post  in 
etters  signed  by  Terry  Alt  or  Molly  M^Guire,  or  he 
vas  suddenly  shot  like  a  dog  by  the  orders  of 
aptain    Rock.      Yet  even   these  violent  inflictions 
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rather  punished  than  prevented  the  oonduot  against 
which  they  were  directed.     The  Irish  peasant  had  to 
choose  between   starving  and  assassination.      If  is 
deference  to  an  anonymoi^  mandate  he  relinqaished 
his  holding,  he  and  those  who  depended  on  him  wen 
outcasts  and  wanderers ;   if  he  retained  or  aooeptdl 
it,   his   life   might  be  forfeit    but  subsistence 
secured ;  and  in  poor  and  lawless  countries  the 
of  living  are  more  valued  than  life.      Those  who 
have  treated  of  the  agrarian  crime  of  Ireland  have 
remarked,  that  the  facility  with  which  these  outr^ 
have  been  committed  has  only  been  equalled  by  tiiB 
difficulty   of  punishing  them.      A  murder,  perpei 
trated  in   noonday,  in  the  sight  of  many  pemmi, 
cannot  be  proved  in  a  court  of  justice.     The  sped 
tators  are  never  witnesses ;  and  it  has  b^n  inferred 
from  this,  that  the  outrage  is  national  and  that  the 
heart  of  the  populace  is  with  the  criminal.     But 
though  a  chief  landlord  or  a  stipendiary  magistrate 
may  occasionally  be  sacrificed,  the  great  majority  of 
victims  are  furnished  by  the  humblest  class.    Not 
sympathy  but  terror  seals  the  lip  and  clouds  the  eye 
of  the  bysti^qder.     And  this  is  proved  by  the  fact, 
that  while   those  who   have   suffered   have   almost 
always  publicly  declared,  that  they  were  unable  to 
recognise  their  assailants  and   believed  them  to  be 
strangers,    they    have  frequently  in  confidence  fiuTi 
nished  the  police  with  the  names  of  the  guilty. 
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Thus  there  is  this  remarkable  characteristic  of  the 
agrarian  anarchy  of  Ireland  which  marks  it  out 
firom  all  similar  conditions  of  other  coimtries :  it  is 
a  war  of  the  poor  against  th^  poor. 

Before  the  rapid  increase  of  population  had  forced 
goyemments  to    study   political    economy  and    to 
investigate  the  means  of  subsisting  a  people,  statesmen 
had  contented  themselves  by  attributing  to  political 
causes   these  predial   disturbances,  and   by   r^com* 
mending  fpr  them  political  remedies.     The  course  of 
time  that  bad  aggravated  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
peasantry,  had  increased  the  numbers,  the  wealth, 
and  the  general  importance  of  (hose  of  the  middle 
fdasses  of  Irelaiid  who  professed  the  rpman  catholic 
fidth.     Shut  out  from  the  political  privileges  of  the 
oonstitutiop,  these  formed  a  party  of  discontent  that 
was  a  valuable  ally  to  the  modem  whigs,  too  long 
[    excluded  from  that  periodical  share  of  power  which 
is  the  life-blood  of  a  parliamentary  goverpment  and 
the  safeguard  of  a  constitutiopal  monarchy.      The 
misgovemment  of  Ireland  became  thprefore  a  stock 
topic  of  the  earlier  opposition  of  thp  present  pentury ; 
and  advocating  the  cause  of  their  clients,  who  wished 
to  become  mayors,  and  magistrates,  and  members  of 
the  legislature,  they  argued  that,  in  the  cpncession 
of  those  powers  and  dignities,  and  perhaps  in  the 
discreet  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  church, 
the  only  cures  could  be  found  for  threatening  notices, 
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robber}'  of  arms,  administering  of  unlawful  oal 
burglary,  murder,  and  arson. 

Yet  if  these  acts  of  violence  were  attributable 
defective  political  institutions,  why,  as  was  usw 
the  case,  were  they  partial  in  their  occurrence  ?  W 
were  they  limited  to  particular  districts  ?  If  polit 
grievances  were  the  cause,  the  injustice  would  be 
sharp  in  tranquil  Wexford  as  in  turbulent  Tippen 
Yet  out  of  the  thirtv-two  counties  of  Ireland, 
outrages  prevailed  usually  in  less  than  a  third.  Tl 
outrages  were  never  insurrectionan-  :  they  were 
directed  against  existing  authorities ;  they  were  stir 
lated  by  no  public  cause  or  clamor ;  it  was  the  prii 
individuiJ  who  was  attacked,  and  for  a  prii 
reason.     This  was  their  characteristic. 

But  as  time  elapsed,  two  considerable  cv( 
•)<'curn»d :  the  roman  catholic  restrictions  v 
repealed,  and  the  whigs  became  ministers.  Notw 
standing  these  great  changes,  the  condition  of 
Irish  peasantry  remained  the  same;  the  tenure 
land  was  unchanged,  the  modes  of  its  occupai 
were  unaltered,  its  possession  was  equally  necesj 
and  equjJly  perilous.  The  same  circumstances  ] 
(iuced  the  same  consequences.  Notwithstanding  c 
that  the  Irish  chiu-ch  had  bt-en  remodelled  and 
reveiuies  not  onlv  commuted  but  curtailed :  notw 
stcinding  tliat  roman  catholics  had  not  only  bec< 
meuibrrs    of    parliament   but   even   parliament 
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een  reformed ;  Irish  outrage  became  more  flagrant 
nd  more  extensive  than  at  any  previous  epoch — and 
fee  Whigs  were  ministers. 

Placed  in  this  responsible  position,  forced  to 
npress  the  evil  the  causes  of  which  they  had  so  often 
6i[dained  and  which  with  their  co-operation  had 
i{^Murently  been  so  effectually  removed,  the  whig 
government  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  very 
means  which  they  had  so  frequently  denounced  when' 
recommended  by  their  rivals,  and  that  too  on  a  scale 
tf  unusual  magnitude  and  severity.  They  proposed 
for  the  adoption  of  parliament  one  of  those  measures 
which  would  suspend  the  constitution  of  Ireland,  and 
which  are  generally  known  by  the  name  of  coercion 
acts. 

The  main  and  customary  provisions  of  these 
coercion  acts  were  of  severe  restraint,  and  scarcely 
less  violent  than  the  conduct  they  were  constructed 
to  repress.  They  invested  the  lord  lieutenant  with 
power  to  proclaim  a  district  as  disturbed,  and  then  to 
place  its  inhabitants  without  the  pale  of  the  esta- 
blished law ;  persons  out  of  their  dwellings  between 
sunset  and  sunrise  were  liable  to  transportation ;  and 
to  secure  the  due  execution  of  the  law,  prisoners 
were  tried  before  military  tribunals,  and  not  by  their 
peers  whose  verdicts  from  sympathy  or  terror  were 
usually  found  to  baffle  justice. 

These  coercion  acts  were  effectual ;  they  invariably 
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obtained  their  end,  and  the  prodaimed  districts  be-  j 
came  tranquil  But  they  were  an  aflfair  of  police,  not 
of  government ;  essentially  temporary,  their  eflM 
was  almost  as  transient  as  their  sway,  and  as  they 
were  never  accompanied  with  any  deep  and  sinottb' 
attempt  to  cope  with  the  social  circumstances  whkk 
produced  disorder,  the  recurrence  of  the  dirooiD 
anarchy  was  merely  an  affair  of  time.  Whether  I 
were,  that  they  did  not  sufficiently  apprehend  thi 
causes,  or  that  they  shrank  from  a  solution  which 
must  bring  them  in  contact  with  the  millions  of  a  sitt>* 
plus  population,  there  seems  always  to  have  been  tt 
understanding  between  the  public  men  of  both  parties 
that  the  Irish  difficulty  should  be  deemed  a  pnr^ 
political  or  at  the  utmost  a  religious  one.  And  e?ct 
so  late  as  1846,  no  less  a  personage  than  the  present 
chief  secretary,  put  forward  by  his  party  to  oppoM 
an  Irish  coercion  bill  which  themselves  had  loudljr 
called  for,  declared  that  he  could  not  sanction  its 
penal  enactments  unless  they  were  accompanied  hj 
the  remedial  measures  that  were  necessary,  to  wit,  is 
Irish  franchise  bill,  and  a  bill  for  the  amendment  of 
municipal  corporations ! 

When  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1841,  after  a  menuMS 
able  opposition  of  ten  years  acceded  to  office,  sus- 
tained  by  aU  the  sympathies  of  the  country,  his  Irish 
policy,  not  sufficiently  noticed  amid  the  vast  and 
ui^gent  questions  with  which  he  had  immediately  to 
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li,  was  however  to  the  politioal  obsenrer  signifi** 
It  and  interestiDg.  As  a  mere  matter  of  party 
sticB,  it  was  not  for  him  too  much  to  impute  Irish 
sturbances  to  political  and  religious  causes,  even  if 
b  accumulated  experience  of  the  last  ten  years  were 
it  developing  a  conviction  in  his  mind,  that  the 
Bthods  hitherto  adopted  to  ensure  the  tranquillity 

that  country  were  superficial  and  fallacious.  His 
btnet  immediately  recognised  a  distinction  between 
litieal  and  predial  sources  of  disorder.  The  firsti 
erjr  tesolved  into  a  mere  system  of  agitation^  no 
iger  justifiable  by  the  circumstances,  and  this  they 
termined  to  put  down.     The  second,  they  sought 

the  conditions  under  which  land  was  occupiedi 
d  these  they  determined  to  investigate.      Hencci 

one  hand,  the  O'Connell  prosecution:  on  the 
ber,  the  Devon  commission. 
This  was  the  bold  and  prudent  policy  of  a  minis^ 
r  who  felt  he  had  the  confidence  of  the  country 
d  was  sustained  by  great  parliamentary  majorities ; 
id  when  the  summoner  of  monster  meetings  was 
nvicted,  and  the  eflicient  though  impartial  manner 

which  the  labours  of  the  land  commission  were 
multaneously  conducted  became  to  be  bruited  about, 
tcfe  seemed  at  last  some  prospect  of  the  system  of 
ditical  quackery  of  which  Ireland  had  been  so 
ng  the  victim  being  at  last  subverted.     But  there 

nothing  in  whidi  the  power  of  circumstances  is 

K  2 
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more  evident  than  in  politics.  They  baffle  the  fi^ 
thought  of  statesmen,  and  control  even  the  a|f^ 
rently  inflexible  laws  of  national  development 
decay. 

Had  the  government  of  1841  succeeded  in 
justifiable  expectation  of  terminating  the  trade  I 
political  agitation  in  Ireland,  armed  with  all 
authority  and  aU  the  information  with  which 
labours  of  the  land  commission  would  have 
nished  them,  they  would  in  all  probability  have  wd 
cessfully  grappled  with  the  real  causes  of  Irish  miM^ 
and  misrule.  They  might  have  thoroughly  refOTinri 
the  modes  by  which  land  is  holden  and  occupiel 
have  anticipated  the  spontaneous  emigration  tU 
now  rages  by  an  administrative  enterprise  scaitd| 
more  costly  than  the  barren  loan  of '47,  and  wbid 
would  have  wafted  native  energies  to  imperial  shines 
have  limited  under  these  circumstances  the  evil  of  til 
potato  famine,  even  if  the  improved  culture  of  di 
interval  might  not  have  altogether  prevented  tha 
visitation ;  while  the  laws  which  regulated  the  con 
petition  between  home  and  foreign  industry  i 
agricultural  produce  might  have  been  modified  witi 
so  much  prudence,  or,  if  necessary,  ultimately  repeak 
with  so  much  precaution,  that  those  rapid  and  stall 
ling  vicissitudes  that  have  so  shattered  the  socii 
fabric  of  Ireland  might  altogether  have  been  avoided 

But  it  was  decreed  that  it  should  be  otherwis 
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Having  achieved  the  mcredible  conviction  of  O'Con- 

aeD  by  an  Irish  jury,  the  great  culprit  baffled  the 

vengeance  of  the  law  by  a  quirk  which  a  lawyer  only 

oould  have  devised.    As  regards  his  Irish  policy,  Sir 

Robert  Ped  never  recovered  this  blow,  the  severity  of 

which  was  proportionably  increased  by  its  occurrence 

at  a  moment  of  unprecedented  success.     Resolute  not 

to  recur  to    his   ancient   orangeism,   yet   desperate 

after  his  discomfiture  of  raUying  a  moderate  party 

anmnd  his  ministry,  his  practical  mind  more  clear- 

sigbted  than  foreseeing  was  alarmed  at  the  absence  of 

all  influences  for  the  government  of  Ireland.     The 

tranquillity   which   might   result   from    a    reformed 

tenure  of  the  soil  must,  if  attainable,  be  a  distant 

Messing,  and  at  present  he  saw  only  the  obstacles  to 

its  fulfilment — prejudiced  landlords  and   the  claims 

and  necessities  of  pauper  millions.     He  shrank  from 

a  theory  which  might  be  an  illusion.     He  required  a 

policy  for  the  next  post  and  the  next  division.    There 

was  in  his  view  only  one  course  to  take,  to  outbid 

his  predecessors  as  successfully  in  Irish  politics  as  he 

was  doing  in  taxes    and    tariffs.      He  resolved  to 

appropriate  the  liberal  party  of  Ireland,  and  merge 

it  into  the  great  conservative    confederation   which 

was  destined  to  destroy  so  many  things.     He  acted 

with  promptitude  and  energy,  for  Sir  Robert  Peel 

never  hesitated  when  he  had  made  up  his  mind.   His 

real  character   was   very   different   from    his   public 
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reputation.  Far  from  being  tiniid  and  wary,  h^  . 
audacioiis  and  even  headstnmg.  It  was  his  coUf  ^ 
oonstrained  demeanour  that  misled  the  public.  Tff^ 
naver  was  a  man  who  did  such  rash  things  ia  ^ 
circumspect  a  manner.  He  had  been  fortmiafeiF 
early  disembarrassing  himsdf  oi  the  orai^  009^ 
aeUors  who  had  conducted  his  Irish  questions  li^ 
in  opposition ;  vacant  juc^eshqis  had  oj^portoiMi^ 
satisfied  the  recognised  and  respectable  claims  4 
Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson  and  Mr.  Lefroj ;  and  so  Sj 
Robert  Ped,  without  a  qualm,  suddenly  bq;an  t 
gov^n  Ireland  by  sending  it ''  messages  of  peace.'' 

They  took  various  forms :  sometimns  a  rhiritsM 
bequest's  act  virtually  placed  the  roman  cathofi 
hierarchy  in  friendly  equality  with  the  prdates  f 
the  established  chunch ;  sometimes  a  ^  godki 
ooQ^**  caQed  forth  a  moan  from  alarmed  sa 
irritated  Oxford ;  the  endowment  of  Mavnooth  sXnud 

m 

wider  and  deeper^  and  the  middld-ciasses  of  Engiaac 
roused  fivxn  their  rdxgious  lethargy,  called  in  vain  t 
the  nescue  of  a  protestantism  becra3red.  But  th 
minisler  was  unshaken*  Successfiil  and  sdf-suff 
cientt  impn^ssed  with  a  conviction  that  his  govcn 
ment  in  duration  wvuU  rival  that  of  a  Wa^^wle  or 
Piti^  and  exceed  both  in  hsscrc,  he  treated  evfi; 
n»QO(kstiaoc«  with  imperious  disdain  He  had  eve 
acnsstomed  his  mind  to  coctcmpUte  an  eodesiastb 
an^ustmen:  of  Irtsand   which  w^wU  have  allied  i 
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oountiy  the  papacy  with  the  state,  and  have  ter- 
the  constitutional  supremacy  of  the  anglican 
when  suddenly»  in  the  very  heat  of  all  this 
t  fortune,    the  mighty  fabric  of    delusion 
and  fell  to  the  ground. 
An  abused  and  ind^ant  soil  repudiated  the  unb- 
race that  bad  exhausted  and  degraded   its 
WOB  exuberant  bosom.    The  land  refused  to  hold 
tboie  who  would  not  hold  the  land  on  terms  of 
J88tice  and  of  science.    All  the  economical  palliatives 
md  political  pretences  of  long  years  seemed  only  to 
^[gntvate  the  suffering  and  confusion*     The  poor 
Ate  was  levied  upon  a  community  of  paupers,  and 
the  **  godless  colleges  "  were  denounced  by  Rome  as 
wdl  as  Oxford. 
[       After  a  wild  dream  of  famine  and  fever,  imperial 
loans,  rates  in  aid,  jobbing  public  works,   confis- 
cated estates,  constituencies   self*disfranchised,   and 
St.  Peter's  bearding  St.  James'  in  a  spirit  becoming 
Christendom  rather  than  Europe,  time  topped  the 
dimax  of  Irish  misgovemment ;  and  by  the  publi* 
cation  of  the  census  of   1851,    proved,  that  the 
millions  with  whose  evils  no  statesmen  would  sincerely 
deal,  but  whose  condition  had  been  the  pretext  for 
80  much  empiricism,  had  disappeared,  and  Nature, 
more  powerful  than  politicians,  had  settled  the  "  great 
difficulty." 

Eire  the  publication  of  that   document  the  mortal 
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career  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  closed,  and  indeed 
several  of  the  circumstances  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded  did  not  occur  in  his  administration ;  but  the 
contrast  between  his  policy  and  its  results  was  never- 
theless scarcely  less  striking.  It  was  in  '45,  that 
he  transmitted  his  most  important  "  message  of 
peace"  to  Ireland,  to  be  followed  by  an  autumnal 
visit  of  her  majesty  to  that  kingdom,  painted  in 
complacent  and  prophetic  colours  by  her  prime 
minister.  The  visit  was  not  made.  In  the  courae 
of  that  autumn,  ten  counties  of  Ireland  were  in  a 
state  of  anarchy;  and,  mainly  in  that  period,  ther^ 
were  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  homicides  com- 
mitted, one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  houses  burned, 
four  hundred  and  eighty-three  houses  attacked, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  fired  into  ;  there 
were  five  hundred  and  forty-four  cases  of  aggravated 
assault  and  five  hundred  and  fifty-one  of  robbery 
of  arms ;  there  were  eighty-nine  cases  of  bands 
appearing  in  arms  ;  there  were  more  than  two 
hundred  cases  of  administering  unlawful  oaths ;  and 
there  were  nineteen  hundred  and  forty-four  cases  of 
sending  threatening  letters.  By  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  general  crime  of  Ireland  had  doubled  in  amount 
and  enormity  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 

Instead  of  a  visit  to  her  Irish  subjects,  Queen 
Victoria  had  thus  to  address  her  parliament  on  its 
meeting  in  1846. 
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My  lords  and  gendemen, 
I   have   observed,    with   deep  r^et,  the  very 
frequent  instances  in  which  the  crime  of  deliberate 
assassination  has  been  of  late  committed  in  Ireland. 
It  will  be  your  duty  to  consider,  whether  any  mea- 
sures can  be   devised   calculated  to  give  increased 
protection  to  life." 

In  accordance  with  this  important  declaration  from 
the  throne,  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans,  then  chief 
secretary  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  called  the  attention 
of  the  house  of  lords,  on  the  24th  of  February,  to 
the  new  "  message  of  peace"  of  the  government  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  which  took  the  shape  of  a  Coercion 
Bill 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

Lord  George  Bentinck  had  laige  but  d^oed 
views  as  to  the  policy  which  should  be  pursued  wiA 
respect  to  Ireland.     He  was  a  firm  supporter  of  ths 
constitutional  preponderance  allotted  to  the  land  in 
our  scheme  of  government,  not  from  any  jealousy  or 
depreciation   of  the   other  great   sources  of  public 
wealth,  for  his  sympathy  with  the  trading  classes  was 
genuine,  but  because  he  believed  that  constitutional 
preponderance,    while    not    inconsistent  with  great 
commercial  prosperity,  to  be  the   best   security  for 
public  liberty  and  the  surest  foundation  of  enduring 
power.     But  as  reality  was  the  characteristic  of  his 
vigorous  and  sagacious  nature,  he  felt  that  a  merely 
formal  preponderance,  one  not  sustained  and  autho- 
rised  by  an  equivalent  material   superiority,  was  s 
position  not  calculated  to  endure  in  the  present  age 
and   one   especially   difficult   to   maintain   with  oui 
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npidly  increasing  population.  For  this  reason,  be 
was  always  very  anxious  to  identify  the  policy  of 
Great  Britain  with  that  of  Ireland,  the  latter  being  a 
Qountry  essentially  agricultural ;  and  he  always  shrank 
from  any  proposition  which  admitted  a  difference  in 
the  interests  of  the  two  kingdoms* 

Liberal  politicians  who  some  years  ago  were  very 
loud  for  justice  to  Ireland,  and  would  maintain  at  all 
hazards  the  identity  of  the  interests  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, have  of  late  frequently  found  it  convenient  to 
Qmit  that  kingdom  from  their  statistical  bulletins  of 
national  prosperity.     Lord  George  Bentinck,  on  the 
contrary  would  impress  on  his  friends,  that  if  they 
wished  to  maintain  the  territorial  constitution  of  their 
country,  they  must  allow  no  sectarian  considerations 
to  narrow  the  basis  of  sympathy  on  which  it  should 
rest ;  and  in  the  acres  and  millions  of  Ireland,  in  its 
soil  and  its  people,  equally  neglected,  he  would  have 
sought  the  natural  auxiliaries  of  our  institutions.     To 
secure  for  our  Irish  feUow-subjects  a  regular  market 
for  their  produce ;  to  develope  the  resources  of  their 
country  by  public  works  on  a  great  scale;  and  to 
obtain   a  decent    provision   for  the  roman    catholic 
priesthood  from  the  land  and  not  from  the  consoli- 
dated fund,  were  three  measures  which   he  looked 
upon  as  in  the  highest  degree  conservative. 

When  the  project  of  the  cabinet  of    1846  had 
transpired,  Lord  George  at  once  declared  and  was  in 
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the  habil  of  reiterating  his  opinion,  that  *'  it  would 
rain  the  500,000  small  fanners  of  Ireland,''  and  he 
watdied  with  great  interest  and  anxiety  the  conduct 
of  their  representatives  in  the  house  of  commons. 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  could  bring  him- 
sdf  to  believe,  that  political  liberalism  would  induce 
the  members  for  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  to 
support  a  policy  in  his  opinion  so  fatal  to  thdr 
countrymen  as  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  com 
laws ;  and  indeed  before  they  took  that  step,  wfaidi 
almost  all  of  them  have  since  publicly  regretted  and 
attempted  to  compensate  for  by  their  subsequent 
votes  in  the  house  of  commons,  the  prospect  of 
their  conduct  frequently  and  considerably  varied. 

The  Earl  of  St  Germans,  the  chief  secretaiyof 
the   lord  lieutenant,  introduced  the  coercion  bill  to 
the  house    of    lords   on   the   24  th  February,  and, 
considering  the  exigency,  and  the  important  reference 
to  it  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  this  step  on  the 
part  of  the  government  was  certainly  not  precipitate. 
It  was  observed  that  the  strongest  supporters  of  the 
measure  in    the   house  of   lords    on    this  occasion 
were  the  leaders  of  the  whig  party.      Lord  Lans- 
downe,  '*  so  far  fit)m  complaining  of  the  government 
for  bringing  forward  the  measure  at  so  early  a  period 
of  the  session,  was  ready  to  admit,  that  after  the 
declaration  of  her  majesty,  a  declaration  unhappily 
warranted  by  facts  known  to  many  of  their  lord- 
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:ups,  every  day  was  lost  in  which  an  effectual  remedy 
ras  not  at  least  attempted  to  put  an  end  to  a  state  of 
ociety   so   horrible."      Lord  Clanricarde  "gave  his 
"eady   assent  to   the  bill;"    and  even    Lord  Grey, 
'*  though  he  regretted  the  necessity  for  this  measure, 
was  of  opinion  that  the  chief  secretary  had  established 
a  sufficient  case  for  arming  the  executive  govern- 
ment with  some  additional  powers."     When,  there- 
fore, at  the  end  of  the  month  of  March,  Lord  George 
Bentinck  was  invited  to  attend  a   meeting  of  his 
friends,  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Bankes,  to  consider 
the  course  which  should  be  adopted  by  the  protec- 
tionist party  with  respect  to  the  coercion  bill,  it  was 
assumed  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  coalition  of 
the   government    and   the  whigs   must   seeing  the 
passing  of  the  measure,  even  if  the  protectionists  were 
disposed,  for  the  chance  of  embarrassing  the  ministry, 
to  resist  it ;  and  of  course  there  was  no  great  ten- 
dcDcy  in  that  direction.     Men  are  apt  to  believe  that 
(rime  and  coercion  are  inevitably  associated.     There 
was  abundance  of  precedents  for  the  course,  which 
seemed  also  a  natural  one. 

In  less  than  a  century  there  had  been  seventeen 
coercive  acts  for  Ireland,  a  circumstance  which  might 
make  some  ponder  whether  such  legislation  were  as 
efficacious  as  it  was  violent.  However,  assassination 
rife.  Captain  Rock  and  Molly  M'Guire  out  at  night, 
whigs  and  tories  all  agreed,  it  was  easy  to  catch  at  a 
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gfanoe  the  foregone  oondusioa  rf  the  meeting.  Om 
adnmtage  of  having  a  recognised  organ  of  a  pditicd 
party  is  that  its  members  do  not  decide  too  praapi- 
tatdv.  Thev  listen  before  thev  determine,  and  if 
thcT  have  a  doubt  thev  will  grant  the  benefit  of  it  to 
him  whose  general  ability  they  have  acknowledgd, 
and  to  whom  they  willingly  give  credit  for  having 
viewed  the  question  at  issue  in  a  more  laborious  and 
painful  manner  than  themselves.  Without  a  leader 
they  commit  themselves  to  opinions  carelessly  and 
hastfly  adopted.  This  is  fetal  to  a  party  in  debate; 
but  it  often  entaSs  very  serious  consequences  when 
the  mistakes  have  been  committed  in  a  less  poblio 
and  responsible  scene  than  the  house  of  commons. 

In  the  present  case,  there  was  only  one  individual 
who  took  any  considerable  lead  in  the  management 
of  the  party  who  ventured  to  suggest  the  expediencr 
of  pausing  before  they  pledged  themselves  to  support 
an  unconstitutional  measure,  proposed  by  a  govern- 
ment against  which  they  were  arrayed  under  curcum* 
stances  of  urgent  and  unusual  opposition.  The 
support  of  an  unconstitutional  measure  may  be  expe- 
dient, but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  the  most 
indubitable  evidence  of  confidence.  This  suggestioni 
thou^  received  with  kindness,  elicited  little  synn 
pathy,  and  Lord  George  Bentinck,  who  had  not 
3fet  spoken,  and  who  always  refrained  at  these 
maetiiigs   from   taking   that   directing    part  which 
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e  never  tmhed  to  assume,  marking  the  general 
selling  of  those  present,  and  wishing  to  guide  it 
o  a  practical  result  advantageous  to  then:  policy, 
ibaerved  that  the  support  of  the  coercion  bill 
by  the  protectionists  ought  to  be  made  conditional 
on  the  government  proving  the  sincerity  of  their 
ptiicf  by  immediately  proceeding  with  their  mea- 
sure; that  if  life  were  in  such  danger  in  Ireland 
as  was  officially  stated,  and  as  he  was  bound  to 
bdievei  no  com  or  customs'  bill  could  compete  in 
urgency  with  the  necessity  of  pressing  forward  a  bill 
the  object  of  which  was  to  arrest  wholesale  assassina- 
tioa.  He  was  therefore  for  givmg  the  government 
a  hearty  support,  provided  they  proved  they  were  in 
earnest  in  their  determination  to  put  down  murder 
and  outrage  in  Ireland  by  giving  a  priority  in  the 
conduct  of  public  business  to  the  measure  in 
question. 

This  view  of  the  situation  which  was  certainly 
idroit,  for  it  combined  the  vindication  of  order  with 
m  indefinite  delay  of  the  measures  for  the  repeal  of 
the  protective  system,  seemed  to  please  every  one; 
there  was  a  murmur  of  approbation,  and  when  one 
of  the  most  considerable  of  the  country  gentlemen 
expressed  the  prevalent  feeling,  and  added  that  all 
that  was  now  to  be  desired  was,  that  Lord  Greorge 
Bentinck  would  kindly  consent  to  be  the  organ  of 
the  party  on  the  occasion,  and  state  their  view  to 
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the  house,  the  cheering  was  very  hearty.     It  came 
from  the  hearts  of  more  than  two  hundred  gendemcD, 
scarcely  one  of  whom  had  a  personal  object  in  this 
almost  hopeless  struggle  beyond  the  maintenance  of  a 
system  which  he  deemed  advantageous  to  his  country; 
but  they  wished  to  show  their  generous  admiration  of 
the  man  who    in  the  dark  hour  of  difficulty  and 
desertion  had  proved  his  courage  and  resource,  bad 
saved  them  from  public  contempt  and  taught  them 
to   have  confidence  in  themselves.      And  after  aD 
there  are  few  rewards  in  life  which  equal  such  ^m-  ; 
pathy  from  such  men.      The  favour  of  courts  and 
the  applause  of  senates  may  have  their  moments  of 
excitement  and  delight,  but  the  incident  of  deepest 
and  most  enduring  gratification  in  public  life  is  to 
possess    the    cordial   confidence   of    a   high-spirited 
party,  for  it  touches  the  heart  as  well  as  the  intellect 
and  combines  all  the  softer  feelings  of  private  life 
with  the  ennobling  consciousness  of  public  duty. 

Lord  George  Bentinck,  deeply  moved,  consented 
to  become  the  organ  of  the  protectionists  in  this 
matter,  but  he  repeated  in  a  marked  manner  his 
previous  declaration,  that  his  duty  must  be  limited 
to  the  occasion ;  he  would  serve  with  them, 
but  he  could  not  pretend  to  be  the  leader  of 
a  party.  In  that  capacity  however  the  govern- 
ment chose  to  recognise  him,  and  there  occurred 
in    consequence,    very    shortly    after   this   meeting, 
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a   scene    in    the   house    of  commons  which    occa- 
sioned   at  the   time  a  great  deal   of   surprise    and 
scandal.      The   secretary   of  the   treasury   in    pur- 
suance of  one  of  his  principal  duties,  which  is  to 
fetdlitate  by  mutual  understanding  the  conduct  of 
public  business  in  the  house  of  commons,  applied  to 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  confessedly  at  the  request  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  "  enter  into  some  arrangement" 
as  to  the  conduct  of  public  business  before  Easter. 
The  arrangement  suggested  was,  that  if  the  protec- 
tionists supported  the  coercion  bill,  which  it  was  the 
wish  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  should  be  read  a  first  time 
before  Easter,  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  for  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws  should   be  postponed  until 
after  Easter.      The  interview  by  appointment  took 
place  in  the  vote  office,  where  the  secretary  of  the 
treasiuy  "  called  Lord  George  aside"  and  made  this 
proposition.     Lord  George  stated  in  reply,  "  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  views  of  the  party  with  whom  he 
served,"  and  they  were  those  we  have  already  inti- 
mated.    The  "  arrangement"  was  concluded,  and  it 
was  at  the  same  time  agreed  that  certain  questions, 
of  which  notice  had  been  given  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
relative  to  the  progress  of  these  very  measures,  should 
be  allowed  by  the  protectionists  to  pass  sub  silentio. 
This  "  pledge,"  made  by  the  noble  lord  for  himself 
and  his  friends,  was  "  scrupulously  observed."   Never- 
theless after  all  this,  a  letter  arrived  from  the  secre- 
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tary  of  the  treasury,  addressed  to  the  noble  lord, 
stating,  that  the  secretary  ''  had  not  been  authorised 
in  saying  as  much  as  he  had  said,"  and  requesting 
that  the  conversation  which  had  taken  place  might 
be  considered  private.  Upon  this  Lord  Geoiige 
Bentinck  drew  up  a  statement,  "  setting  forth  afl 
that  had  passed,"  and  forwarded  it  to  the  secretaiy 
as  his  reply.  Subsequently  he  met  that  gentleman, 
who  admitted  that  "  every  word  in  that  statement,  as 
respected  the  conversation  which  had  passed,  was  \ 
perfectly  correct."  i 

This  being  the  state  of  the  case,  on  the  second 
night  of  the  debate  on  Mr.  EUot  Yorke's  amendment 
which  we  have  notioed,  and  after  the  adjournment 
had  been  moved  and  carried,  the  government  pro- 
ceeded with  some  motions  of  form,  which  indicated 
their  intention  to  secure  if  possible  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  com  bill  before  Easter.  Upon  this  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  after  a  hurried  and  apparently 
agitated  conversation  with  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury and  others  connected  with  the  government) 
rose  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  house.  He 
then  gave  as  his  reason  the  circumstances  which 
we  have  briefly  conveyed.  A  scene  of  considerable 
confusion  occurred ;  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury admitted  the  correctness  of  the  statement: 
the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  rejected  the  allied 
authority  of   the   secretary.      Mr.  Tuffnell  on  the 
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part    of    the  whigs  intimated  that   public  business 
oould  not  be  carried  on  if  the  recognised  organs  were 
repudiated  by  their  chief.     The  feeling  of  all  parties 
coincided  with  Mr.  Tuffnell ;  finally,  an  Irish  repealer 
rose  and  announced  that  the  government  were  bar- 
tering their  com  bill  to  secure  coercion  to  Ireland. 
Lord  George  Bentinck   said   the  coercion  bill  was 
"a  second  curfew  act,"  that  nothing  but  necessity 
could  justify  it,  and  if  it  were  necessary  it  must  be 
immediate.     Sir  Robert  remained  irritated  and  obsti- 
nate.    He  would  not  give  up  a  stage  either  of  the 
com  bill   or  the  coercion   bill;   he  wanted   to   ad- 
vance both  before  Easter.      The  mere   division    of 
the  house  between  free  traders  and  protectionists  had 
already  ceased;  there  were  breakers  a-head,  and  it 
was  not  difficult  from  this  night  to  perceive  that  the 
course  of  the  goverament  would  not  be  so  summary 
as  they  had  once  expected. 

This  strange  interlude  occurred  afler  midnight 
on  the  26th  of  March.  On  Friday,  the  27th,  the 
house  divided  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Eliot  Yorke, 
and  the  corn  bill  was  read  for  the  second  time. 
On  the  re-assembling  of  the  house  on  Monday,  the 
30th,  an  extraordinary  scene  took  place. 

It  appears  that  the  cabinet  after  painful  delibera- 
tion had  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  importance  of  sending  up  the  com 
bin   to   the    house  of   lords   before   Easter,  it  was 

L  2 
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absolutely  necessary   to   proceed  at   once  with 
coercion  bill ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  secretary 
of  state  should  on  this  evening  lay  before  the  house, 
the  facts  and  reasons  which  "  induce  the  govemment 
to   believe  in  the  necessity  of  the  measure."    Mr. 
0*Connell  and  his  foUowers  had  already  announced 
their  intention  of  opposing  the  first  reading  of  the 
bUl,  an  allowable  but  ver}'  unusual  course.     It  is 
competent   to    the  house  of  commons  to   refuse  i 
first   reading   to   any   bill    sent   down   to   it ;    but 
the  journab  afford  few  exam{des  of  the  exercise  of 
such  a  privilege.     A  member  of  the  house  of  lords 
may  lay  on  the  table   as  a  matter  of  pure   right 
any  bill  which  he  thinks  proper  to  introduce  and  it 
is  read  a  first  time  as  a  matter  of  course ;  the  ordeis 
of  the  house  of  commons  are  different,  and  a  mem- 
ber must  obtain  permis^oa  before  he  introdiKres  a 
bilL      This  permission  is  occasionally   refused;  but 
when  a  bill  comes  firom    the    house  of  lords>  the  ^ 
almost  invariable  custom  Ls  to  read  it  for  the  first  J 
time  without    discussion.      There    are    however  as 
we  have  observed  instances  to  the  contrary,  and  die 
Irish  coercion    bill  of  '33,  was  one   of  them.     So 
pregnant  u  precedent  could  not  be  forgotten  on  the 
present  occasion.     The    government   therefore  were 
prepared  for  lui   opposition  to  the  tirst  reading  of 
tiioir  bill ;  but  trusting  to  the  strength  of  their  case 
and  the  lissumed  support  of  the  whig  party,  they 
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believed  that  this  opposition  would  not  be  stubborn, 
more  especially  as  there  were  numerous  stages  of 
Uie  measure  on  which  the  views  of  its  opponents 
might  be  subsequently  expressed,  and  as  they  them- 
selves were  prepared  to  engage  that  they  would  not 
proceed  further  than  this  first  reading  imtil  the  com 
bin  had  passed  the  house  of  commons.  The 
consternation  therefore  of  the  government  could 
scarcely  be  concealed  when  they  found  on  Monday 
night  that  they  had  to  encounter  a  well-organised 
party  opposition  headed  by  Sir  William  Somerville 
and  sanctioned  and  supported  in  debate  by  Lord 
John  Russell  and  Sir  George  Grey. 

It  would  seem  indeed  a  difficult  and  somewhat 
graceless  office  for  the  whigs  to  oppose  the  first 
reading  of  a  government  bill,  concerning  too  the 
highest  duties  of  administration,  which  had  received 
such  unqualified  approval  from  all  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  their  party  in  the  house  of  lords,  who  had 
competed  in  declarations  of  its  necessity  and  acknow- 
ledgments of  its  moderation,  while  they  only  regretted 
the  too  tardy  progress  of  a  measure  so  indispensable 
to  the  safety  of  the  country  and  the  security  of  her 
majesty's  subjects.  A.  curious  circumstance  how- 
ever saved  them  from  this  dilemma,  which  yet  in  the 
strange  history  of  faction  they  had  nevertheless  in 
due  time  to  encounter. 
As   the    coercion   bill,   coming    from    the    lords, 
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speared  ou  the  paper  of  the  day  in  the  form  of  a 
notice  of  motion,  the  secretary  of  state,  this  being 
a  day  on  which  orders  have  precedence,  had  to  move 
that  such  orders  of  the  day  should  be  postponed,  so 
that  he  might  proceed  with  the  motion  on  the  state 
of  Ireland  of  which  notice  had  been  given;    The  strict 
rule  of  the  house  is,  that  on  Mondays  and  Fridays^ 
orders  of  the  day  should  have  precedence  of  notices 
of  motion,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  secretary 
of  state  to  make  his  motion,  that  a  certain  bill  (the 
protection  of  life — Ireland,  bill),  should  be  read  a 
first  time  without  permission  of  the  house,  a  pov 
mission  always  granted  as  a  matter  of  course  on  such 
nights  to  the  government,  sbce  the  business  which 
can  be  brought   forward,  whether  in   the  shape  of 
orders  or  motions,  is  purely  government   business, 
and  thus  the  interests  and  privilege  of  no  independent 
member  of  parliament  can  be  affected  by  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  rules  which  the  convenience  of  a  ministiy 
and  the  conduct  of  public  business  occasionally  re- 
quire.    However,  on  this  night,  no  sooner  had  the 
secretary  of  state  made  in  a  few  formal  words  this 
formal  request,  than  up  sprang  Sir  William  Some^ 
ville  to  move  an  amendment  that  the  orders  of  the 
day  should  not  be  postponed,  which  he  supported  in 
a   spirited  address,   mainly  on   the  ground   of  the 
great  inconv(»nience  that  must  be  suffered  from  the 
postponement  of  the  corn  bill.     The  motion  of  the 
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secretary  of  state  would  produce  a  long,   exciting, 
and  exasperating  debate.     Time  would  be  lost — for 
what  ?    To  advance  one  stage  of  a  measure  which 
it  was  avowedly  not  the  intention  of  the  government 
to  press  at  the  present  moment.     Sir  William  con- 
cluded with  a  very  earnest  appeal  to  Lord  George 
Bentinck  and  his  friends  "  who  might  at  no  very 
distant    period    have    the    government    of  Ireland 
iatrusted   to  them,''  not  for  the  sake  of   a   mo- 
mentary  postponement    of  the  corn  bill,   to   place 
themselves,  by  voting  for  this  measure  of  coercion, 
in  collision  with  the  Irish  nation.     He  called  upon 
Lord  George  Bentinck  to  weigh  the  position  in  which 
be  was  placed. 

This   amendment  was   seconded  by   Mr.    Smith 
O'Brien,  the   member  for  the  county  of  Limerick, 
who  warned  the  government  that  they  "  were  enter- 
ing on  a  contest  which  woidd  continue  for  months." 
He  taunted  the  minister  with  governing  the  country 
without   a  party.     What   chance  was  there  of  re- 
conciliation   with    his    estranged    friends?      After 
the  treatment  of  that  "  disavowed  plenipotentiary," 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  who  woidd  be  again 
found  willing  to  undertake  the  mission  of  patching 
up  a  truce  ?     He  was  not  present  when  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  were  exposed :  but  he  imderstood,  that  if 
the  government  introduced  this  coercion  bill  before 
East^,  then  that  Lord  George  Bentinck  would  deem 
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it  wise,  proper,  and  expedient ;  but  if  after  East^, 
then  the  complexion  and  character  of  the  bill  were 
in  the  noble  lord's  judgment  utterly  transformed, 
and  it  was  declared  to  be  quite  untenable  and  uncon- 
stitutional. Was  that  the  kind  of  support  on  which 
the  government  calculated  for  passing  this  measure? 

The  secretary  of  state  made  a  dexterous,  concilia- 
tory, almost  humble  address  in  reply  to  the  taunts  of 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien.  He  said  that  he  was  well  aware 
of  the  fact  of  which  he  had  been  just  reminded,  that 
in  the  present  state  of  parties,  the  declared  adherents 
of  the  government  were  a  small  minority  ;  he  even, 
while  excusing  the  delay  in  the  progress  of  the  Irish 
measure,  reminded  the  house  of  the  curious  fact, 
that  since  the  meeting  of  parliament  two  successive 
Irish  secretaries  had  lost  their  seats  in  the  house  of 
commons  in  consequence  of  supporting  the  admi- 
nistration of  which  they  were  members. 

The  case  of  the  government  was  really  so  good 
and  dear,  that  for  a  moment  it  seemed  the  opposi- 
tion could  hardly  persist  in  their  unusual  proceeding : 
but  this  was  a  night  of  misfortunes. 

There  had  been  for  some  time  a  smouldering 
feud  between  the  secretary  and  the  recorder  ol 
Dublin.  The  learned  gentleman  had  seized  th( 
occasion  which  the  present  state  of  parties  affordet 
and  in  the  course  of  the  recent  debate  on  the  secon( 
reading    of    the   com    bill   had   declared   that   th 
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asserted  famine  in  Ireland   was  on  the  part  of  the 
government    "  a  great  exaggeration."      The   secre- 
tary   had    addressed    himself   particularly    to    this 
observation   in   his   speech  on  the   27th,  the  night 
of  the  division ;  and  had  noticed  it   in   a   tone  of 
acerbity.      He  had  even  intimated  that  it  might  have 
been  used  by  one  who  was  a  disappointed  solicitor 
for  high  office,  and  whom  the  government  had  de- 
clined to  assist  in  an  unwarrantable  arrangement  of 
the  duties  and  salary  of  the  judicial  post  he  at  present 
occupied.       The  learned   recorder,  justly  indignant 
at  this  depreciating  inuendo,  resolved   to  make  an 
opportunity  on  the  following  Monday  for  his  vindica- 
tion and  retort.      He   rose    therefore    immediately 
after  the   skilful  and   winning  appeal  of  the  secre- 
tary and  pronounced  an   invective  against  the  right 
honourable    gentleman    which  was    neither  iU-con- 
ceived    nor    ill- delivered.      It   revived   the   passions 
that  for  a  moment  seemed  inclined  to  luU,  and  the 
protectionists,  who  on  this  occasion  were  going  to 
support  the  government,  forgot  the  common  point  of 
union  while    the  secretary   was    described    as  "  the 
evil  genius  of  the  cabinet." 

After  this,  it  was  impossible  to  arrest  the  course  of 
debate.  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  appeared  to  be  in  a 
state  of  great  debility,  made  one  of  those  acute  points 
for  which  he  was  distinguished.  He  said  the  govern- 
ment complained  of  the  threat  held  out  by  those  who 
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VfipiNwd  tbe  bin,  that  they  would  avail  themselves  of 
tl#  ftrais  of  the  house  to  give  it  every  opposition  io 
^Mr  power.  But  what  did  the  government  do 
Uwmseives?  Why  they  were  trying  to  tram|de 
HpoD  one  of  the  sessional  orders  and  to  abrogate 
the  forms  of  the  house  in  order  to  coerce  the  Iiish 
peofde.  Lord  George  Bentinck  said,  that  *^  the  diief 
minister  had  told  them,  that  this  was  a  bill  to  pot 
down  murder  and  assassination ;  in  that  case,  if  this 
bill  were  delayed,  the  blood  of  every  man  murdered 
in  Ireland  was  on  the  head  of  her  majesty's  ministers." 
Sir  George  Grey  followed,  and  avoiding  any  discos-  | 
sion  of  the  state  of  Ireland  in  whidi  Lord  George 
had  entered,  supported  the  amendment  of  Sir  Wm. 
Somerville  on  the  broad  ground  that  the  bill  for  the 
repeal  of  the  com  laws  ought  not  to  be  for  a 
moment  delayed.  "The  debates  on  that  measure 
had  continued  several  weeks ;  and  all  who  had  any 
lengthened  parliamentary  experience  must  be  con- 
vmced,  that  if  the  further  progress  of  the  com  Ml 
was  postponed  until  after  £aster,  they  would  have 
much  longer  and  protracted  debates  in  its  future 
stages,  than  if  the  bill  were  pushed  de  die  in  diem. 
As  he  had  understood,  the  govemment  had  intended 
that  this  bill  should  have  gone  up  to  the  house  of 
lords  before  Easter,  when  it  would  have  been  printed, 
and  the  second  reading  could  have  taken  place  at  an 
early  day  after  the  holidays ;  but  if  it  were  put  off 
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until  after  Easter,  he  would  defy  any  man  to  show 
any  reasonable  expectation  of  its  getting  to  a  second 
reading  in  the  other  house  before  June,  or  July,  or 
even  August" 

This  was  encouraging,  and  the  plot  seemed  to 
thicken.  The  secretary  at  war  was  put  up  by  the 
government  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  speech  of 
Sir  George  Grey,  and  he  said ;  ''  I  speak  not  only  as 
a  cabinet  minister,  but  also  as  a  considerable  Irish 
proprietor."  He  said,  "  that  anything  so  horrible 
as  the  state  of  demoralization  and  crime  in  which 
many  parts  of  Ireland  were  plunged,  anything  so 
perfect  as  the  suspension  of  the  law  in  those  parts  of 
that  country,  anything,  in  short,  so  complete  as  the 
abrogation  of  liberty  that  obtained  there,  was,  per- 
haps, never  known."  He  thought  that  "  no  man  and 
no  minister  could,  under  these  circumstances,  decline 
to  admit  that  every  and  any  measure  ought  to  be 
postponed  until  a  division  had  been  taken,  at  least 
upon  the  principle  of  a  measure  which  had  for  its 
object  the  suppression  of  these  horrors."  After  such 
a  declaration  it  was  clear  the  government  were  in  a 
61se  position  when  by  the  same  organ  it  had  to 
state,  ''  that  in  asking  to  read  this  bill  to-night,  they 
only  intended  to  postpone  the  com  bill  for  one 
night." 

Lord  John  Russell  following,  admitted  that,  **  in 
voting  for  the  motion  of  Sir  Wm.  Somerville  it  was 
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not  to  be  supposed,  that  if  the   secretary  of  state 
made  out  a  case,  he  would  not  support  the  govern- 
ment  bill;"    yet   how   the    secretary    was   ever  to 
find  an  opportunity  of  making  out  his  case  if  the 
amendment  of  Sir  Wm.  Somerville  was  carried,  iw8 
not  very  apparent.     Sir  Robert  Ped  who  was  &^ 
quieted  by  the  whole  proceedings  connected  with  the 
coercion  bill,  irritated  by  the  episode  of  "  the  dis- 
avowed plenipotentiary,"  from  which  he  did  not  fcr 
some  time  recover,  and  really  alarmed  at  the  indefi- 
nite prospect  of  delay  in  passing  his  all-important 
measures  which  now  began  to  open,  could  not  con- 
ceal his  vexation  in  the  remarks  which  he  offered, 
and  speaking  of  the  amendment  as  one  "  of  a  fii?o- 
lous  character,"  indignant  cries  of  "  No,  no,"  finom 
his   usual   admirers,   obliged   him  to  withdraw  tbe 
expression.      His  feelings    were   not   soothed  whea  ^ 
later  in  the  evening,  even  Mr.  Cobden  rose  to  dejdoie 
the  conduct   of  that  minister   whom   he   otherwise 
so  much  admired.     "  He  certainly  regarded  it  as  a 
great  calamity.    Something  had  actuated  the  govern^ 
ment  which  he  could  not   understand.     He  had  a 
perfect  belief  in  the  sincerity  of  the  prime  minister, 
but  in  all  human  probability  the  com  bill  would  not 
now  enter  the  house  of  lords  before  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  May  ;  and  when  it  would  come  out  again, 
heaven  only  knew !" 

The  house  now  divided,  and  being  supported  by 
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all  the  protectionists  present,   the  government   had 
a   majority  of  39,   so  the   standing  order  was  for 
Ihat  night  rescinded,  and,  although   the   hour  was 
late  for  such   a  statement,  the  secretary  proceeded 
with   the   offidal   exposition.      Notwithstanding  the 
depressing  circumstances  of  the  previous  debate,  the 
speech  of  Sir  James  Graham  was  distinguished  by  all 
that  lucid  arrangement  of  details  and  that  compre- 
hensive management  of  his  subject  which  distinguish 
him.     The  statement  made  a  great  impression  upon 
the  house  and  the  country,  but  unfortunately  for  the 
government    the    more    necessary   they   made    the 
measure  appear,   the   more   unjustifiable   was   their 
conduct  in  not  immediately  and  vehemently  pursuing 
it.    They  had  indeed  in  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
at  the    commencement  of  this   memorable  session, 
:   taken  up  a  false  position  for  their  campaign,  and  we 
^  shall  see,  as  we  pursue  this  narrative  of  these  interest- 
ing events,   that   the  fall   of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
perhaps  occasioned  not  so  much  by  his   repeal    of 
the  com  laws  as  by  the  mistake  in  tactics  which  this 
adroit  and  experienced  parliamentary  commander  so 
strangely  committed. 

On  this  night  of  the  30th  the  government  made 
no  advance ;  immediately  that  the  secretary  had 
finished,  the  followers  of  Mr.  O'Connell  moved  the 
adjournment  of  the  house,  and  persisted  in  this  line 
notwithstanding  the  almost  querulous  appeal  of  the 
first  minister. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Lord  George  wrote  the  next  morning  (Tuesday, 
March  3 1st)  to  a  friend,  who  had  not  been  able  to 
attend  the  debate :  "  I  look  upon  last  night  as  the 
most  awkward  night  the  government  have  had  yet; 
I  believe  they  would  have  given  their  ears  to  have 
been  beaten.  We  have  now  fairly  set  them  and  the 
tail  at  loggerheads,  and  I  cannot  see  how  they  are 
to  get  another  stage  of  either  the  tariff,  or  corn 
biD,  before  next  Tuesday  at  any  rate.  I  doubt  if 
they  will  do  anything  before  Easter." 

It  was  understood  that  the  house  would  adjourn 
for  the  Easter  recess  on  the  8th  instant.  There 
were  therefore  only  two  nights  remaining  for 
government  business  before  the  holidays.  On  the 
first  of  these  (Friday,  April  the  3rd),  Mr.  O'Connell 
had  announced  that  he  should  state  his  views  at 
length  on  the  condition  of  Ireland  and  the  causds 
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of  these  agrarian  outrages.  Accordingly  when  the 
order  of  the  day  for  resuming  the  adjourned  debate 
was  read,  he  rose  at  once  to  propose  an  amendment 
to  the  motion.  He  sate  in  an  unusual  place — in 
that  generally  occupied  by  the  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition, and  spoke  from  the  red  box,  convenient  to 
liim  from  the  number  of  documents  to  which  he  had 
to  refer.  His  appearance  was  of  great  debility  and 
the  tones  of  his  voice  were  very  stiD.  His  words 
indeed  only  reached  those  who  were  immediately 
around  him,  and  the  ministers  sitting  on  the  other 
side  of  the  green  table,  and  listening  with  that 
interest  and  respectful  attention  which  became  the 
oocasion. 

It  was  a  strange  and  touching  spectacle  to  those 
who  remembered  the  form  of  colossal  energy  and 
the  dear  and  thrilling  tones  that  had  once  startled, 
disturbed,  and  controlled,  senates.  Mr.  O'Connell 
was  on  his  1^  for  nearly  two  hours,  assisted  occa- 
sionally in  the  management  of  his  documents  by 
some  devoted  aid-de-camp.  To  the  house  generally 
it  was  a  performance  of  dumb  show,  a  feeble  old 
man  muttering  before  a  table;  but  respect  for  the 
great  parliamentary  personage  kept  all  as  orderly  as 
if  the  fortunes  of  a  party  hung  upon  his  rhetoric ; 
and  though  not  an  accent  reached  the  gallery,  means 
were  taken  that  next  morning  the  country  should 
not  lose  the  last  and  not  the  least  interesting  of  the 
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speeches   of  one   who   had   so  long   occupied  and 
agitated  the  mind  of  nations. 

This  remarkable  address  was  an  abnegation  of  the 
whole  policy  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  career.  It  proved 
by  a  mass  of  authentic  evidence  ranging  over  a  long 
term  of  years,  that  Irish  outrage  was  the  consequeooe 
of  physical  misery,  and  that  the  social  evils  of  that 
country  could  not  be  successfully  encountered  by 
political  remedies.  To  complete  the  picture,  it  con- 
cluded with  a  panegyric  of  Ulster  and  a  patriotic 
quotation  from  Lord  Clare. 

Lord  John  Russell  who  as  an  experienced  parlia- 
mentary leader  had  already  made  more  than  one 
eflFort  to  extricate  the  whigs  from  the  consequences 
of  the  hearty  support  given  to  the  government 
measures  in  the  other  house  by  Lords  Lansdowne 
and  Clanricarde  and  even  by  Lord  Grey,  ventured 
to-night  even  to  say  that  if  he  should  agree  that  the 
house  would  do  well  to  assent  to  the  first  reading  of 
this  bill,  he  thought  he  was  bound  to  state  also 
that  in  the  future  stages  of  it  he  should  have 
"  objections  to  offer  going  to  the  foundations  of 
some  of  its  principal  provisions." 

His  speech  was  curious,  as  perhaps  the  last  con- 
siderable manifesto  of  whig  delusion  respecting 
Ireland.  Coercion  bills  might  be  occasionally  neces- 
sary ;  no  doubt  of  it ;  Lord  Grey  had  once  a  coercion 
bill,  and  Lord  John  Russell  had  voted  for  it ;  but  then 
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remedial    measures   ought    to    be   introduced   with 
coercive  ones :  the  evil  should  be  repressed,  but  also 
cured.     Thus,  Lord  Althorp,  when  the  government 
introduced  their  great  coercion  bill,  introduced  also 
a  measure  which,  besides  making  a  great  reform  in 
the    protestant    church   of    Ireland,   exempted    the 
whole  catholic  community  of  Ireland  from  the  pay- 
ment of  church  cess  which  had  previously  been  felt 
as  a  very  great  grievance.      On  another  day  Lord 
Altl|prp  declared  his  intention  of  pressing  through 
parliament  a  jury  bill  which  had  been  brought  into 
the  house    the    previous    session   but   which    was 
allowed  to  drop  in  the  house  of  lords. 

Again,  there  was  another  declaration  which  Lord 
Althorp  had  made  which,  somehow  or  other,  seemed 
to  have  been  forgotten.  It  was  a  declaration  with 
respect  to  the  municipal  corporations  of  Ireland. 
Lord  Althorp  said  it  was  exceedingly  desirable  that 
the  institutions  of  the  two  countries  should  be 
assimilated  as  much  as  possible;  and  that  as  a 
general  rule  the  corporate  bodies  of  Ireland  should 
be  the  same  as  England.  Mr.  O'Connell  had  said 
on  that  occasion  that  there  was  no  greater  grievance 
in  Ireland  than  the  existence  of  corporations  in  their 
then  shape.  Lord  John  contracted  this  language 
of  Lord  Althorp,  "  simple,  plain,  emphatic,  and 
decided,"  with  the  language  of  the  government  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel;    and  held  up  to  admiration  the  whig 
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policy  of  1833,  certainly  coercive^  but  with  remedial 
measures^  a  measure  for  the  abolition  of  churdi  cess 
introduced  ten  days  before  the  coercion  bill  and  a 
promise  of  municipal  reform  made  simultaneously 
with  the  prodamation  of  martial  law.  This  was  real 
statesmanship  and  touching  the  root  of  the  evU 
Whereas  "  Sir  Robal;  Ped  had  only  consented  to 
passing  the  municipal  bill  in  a  crippled  state,  and 
only  now  (in  1846)  promised,  that  the  corporatiaDB 
of  Ireland  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  corporations  of  England."  Who  could  be  sur- 
prised that  such  a  policy  should  end  in  famine  and 
pestilence  ? 

The  followers  of  Mr.  O'Conndl  again  succeeded  in 
adjourning  the  debate  until  Monday  the  6th.  On 
that  day  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  "  an  earnest  appeal'' 
to  extricate  himself  from  the  almost  perilous  position 
in  which  he  found  his  administration  suddenly 
involved.  In  case  the  division  on  the  first  reading 
of  the  Irish  bill  should  not  take  place  that  night,  he 
endeavoured  to  prevail  on  those  members  who  had 
notices  on  the  paper  for  the  following  night  (Tuesday 
the  7  th),  the  last  night  before  the  holidays,  to 
relinquish  their  right  and  to  permit  the  Irish  debate 
to  proceed  and  wndude.  "  He  had  no  wish  to 
interfere  with  the  due  discussion  of  the  measure ;  but 
he  believed  that  the  Irish  members,  if  they  permitted 
the  house  to  proceed  with  the  com   IhH,   by   con- 
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duding  the  discussion  on  the  Irish   bill,  would  be 
rendering  an  essential  service  to  their  country." 

But  this  earnest  appeal  only  influenced  stiU  more 
the  fiery  resdves  of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  and  his 
friends.  They  threw  the  responsibility  for  delay  of 
the  com  bill  on  the  government.  The  inconveni- 
ence which  the  country  suffered,  was  occasioned  by 
the  minister  not  by  the  Irish  members.  He  ou^t 
oa  Friday  last  to  have  adjourned  the  discussion  on 
the  coercion  bill  imtil  after  Easter.  He  and  other 
members  who  were  on  the  paper  for  to-morrow  would 
willingly  relinquish  their  right  of  priority  in  favour  of 
the  com  bill,  or  of  any  measure  of  a  remedial  kind, 
imt  not  in  &vour  of  a  coercion  bill.  He  did  not 
wish  to  have  any  concealment  with  the  minister  as 
to  the  course  which  the  Irish  members  would  pursue. 
It  was  their  bounden  duty  to  take  care  that  pari 
passu  with  the  discussion  of  the  coercion  bill  there 
should  be  discussions  as  to  the  mis-government  of 
Ireland ;  and  that  in  the  absence  of  any  remedial 
measures  of  the  government,  they  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  suggesting  such  as  they  thought 
advisable  for  removing  those  evils  which  they  utterly 
denied  that  the  measure  now  before  the  House  would 
remove. 

In  vain  Sir  Robert  in  his  blandest  tones  and  with 
that  remarkable  command  of  a  temper,  not  naturally 
serene,  which  distinguished  him,  acknowledged  to  a 
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oertiin  degree  the  propriety  of  the  course  intimated 
by  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien ;  but  suggested  at  the  same 
time  that  it  was  compatible  with  allowing  the  Iridi 
bin  to  be  now  read  for  a  first  time,  since  on  its 
subsequent  stages  Mr.  O'Brien  and  his  fiiieods 
would  have  the  full  opportunity  which  they  desired,  of 
laying  before  the  house  the  whole  condition  of  the 
country.  AD  was  useless.  No  less  a  personage  than 
Mr.  John  O'Conndl  treated  the  appeal  with  cont^npt, 
and  lectured  the  first  minister  on  the  **  great  mis- 
take" which  he  had  made.  Little  traits  like  these 
revealed  the  true  parliamentary  position  of  the  onoe 
omnipotent  kad^  of  the  great  conservative  par^. 
With  the  legions  of  the  protectionists  watching  their 
prey  in  grim  sOence,  while  the  Kberal  sections  were 
united  in  hostile  manoeuvres  against  the  government, 
it  was  recognised  at  once  that  the  great  minister 
had  a  staff  without  an  army ;  not  a  reconnoitring 
could  tike  place  without  the  whole  cabinet  being 
under  orders,  and  scarody  a  sharpshooter  sallied  from 
the  opposite  ranks  without  the  prime  minister 
returning  his  fire  in  person. 

Sir  Robart  Peel  moumfuDv  observed  that  he  *'  did 
not  wish  to  provoke  a  recriminatory  discussion/'  and 
he  resigned  himself  to  his  fate.  Immediately  the 
third  night  of  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  Irish  bill 
commenced,  and  was  sustained  principally  by  the 
Irish  members  until  a  late  hour.     It  had  not  beon 
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intention  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  to  have  spoken 
this  occasion,  though  he  had  never  been  absent 

a  moment  from  his  seat,  and  watched  all  that 
urred  with  that  keen  relish  which  was  usual  with 
1  when  he  thought  things  were  going  right ;  but 
dng  been  personally  and  not  very  courteously 
)ealed  to  by  the  late  Mr.  Dillon  Browne,  and  deem- 
;  also  the  occasion,  just  before  the  holidays,  a  not 
bappy  one,  he  rose  and  concluded  the  debate. 
3  speech  was  not  long,  it  was  not  prepared,  and  it 
s  very  animated. 

Recapitulating  himself  the  main  features  of  the 
turbed  district,  he  said :  "  It  is  because  of  these 
Qgs,  Sir,  that  I  am  prepared  to  support  at  least 
I  first  reading  of  a  bill,  which  I  freely  admit  to  be 
ist  unconstitutional  in  itself." 
Noticing  a  speech  made  in  the  course  of  the 
tning  by  Lord  Morpeth,  who  had  himself  once 
in  chief  secretary  of  the  lord  lieutenant.  Lord 
orge  thought  it  discreet  to  remind  the  house  of 

unequivocal  support  given  to  this  bill  by  the 
ig  leaders  in  another  place :  "  Sir,  I  think  when 
see  all  the  great  leaders  of  the  whig  party  sup- 
ting  the  measure  elsewhere,  we  cannot  be  justly 
)ugned  for  doing  as  they  do."  Lord  Morpeth 
I  referred  to  "  remedial  measures  which  he  thinks 
uld  be  introduced  for  Ireland:  to  measures  for 

extension  of  the  municipal,  and  also  of  the  par- 
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liamentary  franchise  of  that  country;  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  see  those  franchises  put  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  franchises  of  England."  ^For 
the  life  of  me,"  exclaimed  Lord  George,  *'  I  confess^  I 
cannot  see  in  what  way  the  extension  of  pditical 
franchises  of  any  description  in  Ireland  would  afford 
a  remedy  for  the  evils  which  this  measure  aims  to 
suppress.  I  think,  Sir,  it  is  impossible  not  to  per- 
ceive that  there  is  a  connection  between  agrarian 
outrage  and  the  poverty  of  the  people." 

After   noticing   the   inadequate  poor   law  which 
then  existed  in  Ireland,  he  added :  *'  There  is  abo 
another  point  immediately  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject to  which  I  must  refer.     I  aOude,  Sir,  to  Ae 
system   of   absenteeism.      I   cannot  disguise  from 
myself  the   conviction,  that  many   of  the  evils  of 
Ireland  arise  from  the  system  of  receiving  rents  by 
absentee  landlords  who  spend  them  in  other  coun- 
tries.    I  am  well  aware  that,  in  holding  this  doc- 
trine, I  am  not  subscribing  to  the  creed  of  political 
economists.     I  am  well  aware  that  Messrs.  Senior 
and  M'Culloch   hold,  that  it  makes  no  differenoe 
whether  the  Irish  landlord  spends  his  rents  in  Dublin, 
on  his  Irish  estates,  in  London,  in  Bath,  or  elsewhere. 
I  profess,  Sir,  I  cannot  imderstand  that  theory.    1 
believe  that  the  first  ingredient  in  the  happiness  of  a 
people  is,  that  the  gentry  should  reside  on  their  native 
soil,  and  spend  their  rents  among  those  from  whom 
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ey  receive  them.  I  cannot  help  expressing  a  wish 
lat  some  arrangement  may  be  made  connected  with 
16  levying  of  the  poor  rate  in  Ireland,  by  which 
bsentee  landlords  may  be  made  to  contribute  in 
Dmething  like  a  fair  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the 
oor  in  the  district  in  which  they  ought  to  reside, 
rhere  is  an  arrangement  in  the  hop-growing  dis- 
ricts  in  England  in  respect  to  tithe,  which  might,  I 
hink,  afford  a  very  useful  suggestion.  There  are 
wo  tithes:  the  one,  the  ordinary  tithe,  the  other, 
sxtraordinary,  which  is  levied  only  so  long  as  the  land 
s  cultivated  in  hops.  I  think  if  there  were  two  poor 
rates  introduced  into  Ireland,  the  one  applying  to  all 
oocupiers  of  land,  and  the  other  to  all  those  who  did  not 
spend  a  certain  portion  of  the  year  on  some  portion 
of  their  estates  in  Ireland,  it  would  prove  useful.  I 
think  that  by  thus  appealing  to  their  interests,  it 
might  induce  absentee  landlords  to  reside  much  more 
in  Ireland,  than  is  now  unfortunately  the  case. 

"  But,  Sir,  I  think  there  are  other  remedial  mea- 
sures. Some  days  ago,  the  secretary  of  state  told 
the  member  for  Stroud  (Mr.  Poulett  Scrope),  wheft 
he  suggested  some  such  measure,  that  he  was  tread- 
ing on  dangerous  ground,  and  that  the  doctrines  he 
was  advocating  might  be  written  in  letters  of  blood 
In  Ireland ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  this,  I  still  say 
iiat  I  think  measures  might  be  introduced  for  im- 
proving the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  in 
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IidmiL  I  do  thmk  that  some  gaanuitee  m^t, 
and  ought  to  he  giren  to  the  tenantry  of  Irdand  for 
the  improvements  they  make  upon  their  farms. 

**  Sir,  die  seGretaiy  ci  state  in  intrododng  this 
measore,  maintained  a  doctrine  whidi,  I  think,  much 
nKNre  likely  to  be  written  in  letters  of  blood,  for  he 
bound  up  the  question  of  the  OOTn  laws  with  the 
present  one.  He  said,  that  unless  he  could  have 
prevafled  on  his  colleagues  to  accede  to  his  finee 
trade  measures  as  regards  com,  he  would  not  have 
introduced  this  biL  Why,  Sir,  far  from  giving  food 
to  the  people  of  Ireland,  in  my  opinion  the  measures 
of  her  majesty's  ministers  will  take  away  from  the 
people  of  Ireland  thar  food,  by  destroying  the  profits 
of  their  only  manufSeurture — the  manufacture  of  com— 
and  injuring  their  agriculture;  depriving  them  of 
employment ;  in  fact,  by  taking  away  from  them  the 
very  means  of  procuring  subsistence.  Sir,  I  cannot 
Bee  how  the  repeal  of  those  laws  affecting  com  can 
be  in  any  way  connected  with  the  suppression  of 
outrage  and  the  protection  of  life.  What  is  this  but 
to  say  that,  unless  we  have  a  free  trade  in  com,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  concede  a  free  trade  in  agrarian 
outrage — a  free  trade  in  maiming  and  houghing 
cattle — a  free  trade  in  incendiarism — a  free  trade  in 
the  burning  and  sacking  of  houses — ^a  free  trade  in 
midnight  murder  and  in  noon-day  assassination  ? 
What  is  this  but  telling  the  people  of  Ireland,  that 
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assassination,  murder,  incendiarism,  are  of  such  light 
consideration  in  the  eyes  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
that  their  sanction  or  suppression  by  the  minister 
of  the  crown  hinges  upon  the  condition  of  the  com 
market  and  the  difference  in  the  price  of  potatoes  ? 

**  Sir,  what  has  the  potato  disease  to  do  with  the 

outrages  in  Ireland  ?     Some  think  a  great  deal.     I 

have  taken  the  trouble  of  looking  into  the  matter. 

I  have    examined    into    the   state   of  crime   in  at 

least  five  counties ;  Tipperary,  Roscommon,  Limerick, 

Leitrim,    and  Clare ;   and  I   find,   that  during  the 

three  months  prior   to   the  first  appearance  of  the 

potato  disease,  and  when  in  fact  food  was  as  cheap 

m  Ireland  as  at  almost  any   former  period — when 

plenty  abounded  in  all  quarters  of  the  empire,  that 

the  amount   of  crime    exceeded   that  in  the   three 

months   immediately    following.      Now,    those   who 

doubt  this   statement   will   have   an  opportunity  of 

ascertaining  the  correctness  of  my  figures,  for  I  will 

not  deal  in   general  assertions.     Well  then.  Sir,  I 

find  in  the  three  months,  May,  June,  and  July  last, 

that   the  number  of  crimes   committed   in  the  five 

counties  I    have    mentioned    amounted   to   no   less 

than  1,180,  while  in  the  three  months  immediately 

after  the  potato  disease,    or  famine  as  it  is  called, 

the  amount  of  crime  committed  in  the  same  three 

months  was  not  1,180,  but  870.     I  should  like  to 

know   therefore  what  this  agrarian  outrage  has    to 
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do  With  die  potato  &mine ;  and  where  is  the  justi- 
fiotttioQ  fix*  a  minister  ooming  down  to  this  house, 
and  declaring  that  unless  we  pass  a  firee  trade 
measure  we  are  not  to  obqr  her  majesty's  com- 
mands by  passing  a  measure  for  the  protection  of 
life  in  Irdand.  Why,  Sir,  I  think  when  this  lan- 
guage readies  the  people  of  Ireland,  ooming  too,  as 
it  does,  from  the  treasuiy,  above  all  from  the 
secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department,  there 
is  indeed  danger  to  be  apprehoided  that  such  a 
doctrine  may  be  written  in  letters  of  blood  in  that 
country.  Why,  Sir,  if  we  are  to  hear  sudi  language 
as  this  from  that  minister  of  the  crown  charged 
with  the  peace  of  the  country,  we  may  just  as  wdl 
have  Captain  Rock  established  as  lord  lieutaiant  in 
the  castle  of  Dublin,  a  whiteboy  for  ddef  secretary, 
and  Molly  Maguire  installed  at  Whitehall  with  the 
seals  of  the  home  d^Kutment" 

And  afterwards  he  remarked,  '^  I  have  been  taunted 
that  when  I  may  be  entrusted  with  the  government 
of  Ireland,  I  should  p^iiaps  then  learn,  that  Tyrone 
was  an  orange  county.  Sir,  in  answer  to  that 
taunt,  I  must  take  leave  to  ask  what  expression  of 
mine,  either  in  this  house  or  out  oi  it,  justifies  any 
such  remark  ?  When  or  where  can  it  be  said,  that 
I  have  ever  permitted  myself  to  know  any  distinction 
between  an  orangeman  and  a  catholic ;  when,  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  parliamentary  career,  have  I  ever 
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giTen  a  vote  or  uttered  a  sentiment  hostile  or  un- 
firiendly  to  the  roman  catholics,  either  of  England 

This  speech,  though  delivered  generally  in  fevour 
of  the  Irish  bill,  attracted  very  much  the  attention 
and,  as  it  appeared  afterwards,  the  approbation  of 
those  Irish  members,  who,  although  sitting  on  the 
liberal  benches,  did  not  acknowledge  the  infallible 
■r  aattiority  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  was  the  origin  of  a 
^  political  connection  between  them  and  Lord  George 
Bentinok  whidi  on  more  than  one  subsequent  occa- 
mm  promised  to  bring  important  results. 

Two  successive  motions  were  now  made  for  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  at 
kngth  said,  that  he  "  saw  it  was  useless  to  persist.'' 
He  agreed  to  the  adjournment  until  the  next  day, 
with  the  understanding  that  if  it  did  not  come  on 
he  would  name  the  time  to  which  it  should  be 
postponed  after  the  holidays. 

Upon  this,  Sir  William  Somerville  made  one  more 
appeal  to  the  minister  to  postpone  the  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  Irish   bill  altogether  until  the  com 
bin  had  pas^d  the  commons.     He  intimated  that 
unless  the  government  at  once  adopted  this  resolu- 
tion they  would  find  themselves  after  Easter  in  the 
same  perplexity  which  now  paralyzed  them.     They 
would  not  be  permitted  to  bring  on  this    measure 
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except  upon  govemmeDt  nightSy  and  the  discussion 
might  then  last  weeks. 

The  minister  exceedingly  embarrassed  would  not 
however  relent.  On  the  following  day,  when  he 
moved  the  adjournment  of  the  house  for  the  hdi- 
days,  he  reduced  the  vacation  three  days,  in  order  to 
obtain  Friday,  a  government  night,  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  absorbed  in  the  holidays,  and  he 
announced  the  determination  of  the  government 
again  to  proceed  on  that  night  with  the  Irish  InI 
in  preference  to  the  com  bill.  The  Irish  memb^ 
glanced  defiance,  and  the  protectionists  could  scaro^ 
conceal  their  satisfaction.  The  reputation  of  Sff 
Robert  Peel  for  parliamentary  management  seemed 
to  be  vanishing ;  never  was  a  government  in  a  more 
tottering  state;  and  the  whigs  especially  b^an  to 
renew  their  laments  that  the  Edinburgh  letta*  and 
its  consequences  had  prevented  the  settlement  of  the 
com  question  from  devolving  to  the  natural  arbitra- 
tor in  the  great  controversy,  their  somewhat  rash  but 
still  unrivalled  leader,  Lord  John  RusselL 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  members  of  the  protectionist  opposition 
letumed  to  their  constituents  with  the  sanguine 
!  feelings  which  success  naturally  inspires.  Their 
efforts  had  surprised,  not  displeased,  the  country; 
the  elections  were  in  their  favour ;  the  government 
business  halted ;  the  delay  in  the  calculated  arrival  of 
the  famine  had  taken  the  edge  off  the  necessity 
which  it  was  supposed  would  have  already  carried 
the  com  bill  through  the  commons,  while  the  twin 
measure  which  the  throes  of  Ireland  had  engendered 
had  developed  elements  of  opposition  which  even  the 
calmest  observer  thought  might  possibly  end  in  over- 
throw. Above  aD,  that  seemed  to  have  happened 
which  the  most  experienced  in  parliamentary  life  had 
always  deemed  to  be  impracticable;  namely,  the 
fomiation  of  a  third  party  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons. 
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How  completely  this  latter  aod  difficult  result  w; 
owing  to  the  abilities  and  energies  of  one  man,  ai 
how  anomalous  was  the  position  which  he  chose  I 
occupy  in  not  taking  the  formal  lead  of  a  party  whit 
was  entirely  guided  by  his  example,  were  convidioi 
and  considerations  that  at  this  juncture  much  oco 
pied  men's  minds.  And  it  was  resolved  among  ti 
most  considerable  of  the  coimtry  gentlemen  to  mal 
some  earnest  and  well-combined  effort  during  ti 
recess  to  induce  Lord  George  Bentinck  to  waive  tl 
unwillingness  he  had  so  often  expressed  of  becomii 
their  avowed  and  responsible  leader. 

When  Lord  George  Bentinck  first  threw  himse 
into  the  breach,  he  was  influenced  only  by  a  fedi. 
of  indignation  at  the  manner  in  which  he  thou^ 
the  conservative  party  had  been  trifled  with  by  tt 
government  and  Lord  Stanley,  his  personal  fiieo 
and  political  leader,  deserted  by  a  majority  al  it 
cabinet.  As  affairs  developed,  and  it  became  evida 
that  the  bulk  of  the  conservative  party  throughoi 
the  country  had  rallied  round  his  standard,  Loi 
George  could  not  conceal  from  himself  the  consi 
quences  of  such  an  event,  or  believe  that  it  wi 
possible  that  the  party  in  the  house  of  common 
althoi^h  Lord  Stanley  might  eventually  think  fk  i 
guide  it  by  his  counsels  and  become  if  necessai 
personally  responsible  for  its  policy,  could  be  lor 
held  together  unless  it  were  conducted  by  a  lead 
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present  in  the  same  assembly,  and  competent  under 
aft  drcumstances  to  represent  its  ojfHnions  in  debate. 
Lord  George,  although  a  very  proud  man,  had  no 
"VBiiity  or  self-conceit.  He  took  a  very  humUe  view 
of  his  own  powers,  and  he  had  at  the  same  time  a 
Tery  exalted  one  of  those  necessary  to  a  leader  of  the 
bouse  of  commons.  His  illustrious  connexion,  Mr. 
CSaoning,  was  his  standard.  He  had  been  the  private 
secretary  of  that  minist^  in  his  youth,  and  the 
iJBKriing  qualities  of  that  eminent  personage  had 
ioflucfliced  the  most  susceptible  time  of  life  of  one 
wbo  was  very  tenacious  of  his  impressions.  What 
Lord  Ge(»ge  Bentinck  appreciated  most  in  a  parlia- 
nentary  speaker  was  brilliancy:    quickness  of  per- 

r 

teptkm,  promptness  of  repartee,  dear  and  concise 
vgument,  a  fresh  and  feUcitous  quotation,  wit  and 
picture,  and  if  necessary  a  passionate  appeal  that 
should  never  pass  the  line  of  high-bred  sentiment. 
Bdieving  himself  not  to  be  distinguished  by  these 
rhetorical  qualities,  he  would  listen  with  no  com- 
placency to  those  who  would  urge  in  private  that  the 
f  present  paiod  of  parliamentary  life  was  different  from 
f  the  days  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  that  accumulated  facts 
and  well-<%ested  reasoning  on  their  bearing,  a  com- 
mand of  all  the  materials  of  commercial  controversy, 
and  a  mastery  of  the  laws  that  regulate  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  public  wealth,  combined  mth 
habits  of  great  diligence  and  application,  would  ensure 
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die  attcDtioii  of  a  popular  msscmbiy,  espexiJiy  wba 
uidtod  to  a  high  rharadw  and  great  social  poatka 
Tbk  miglit  be  mged ;  but  he  would  only  shake  la 
head,  with  a  ray  of  homour  twinkling  in  his  piatiD| 
^es,  and  say  in  a  half-dra^ding  tone :  "  If  Ife 
f^JM^T^ing  were  alive,  he  could  do  all  this  bettor  dm 
any  of  them,  and  be  not  a  whit  less  briDiant." 

There  was  also  anothn*  reason  why  Lord  Gexp 
Bentinck  was  unwilling  to  assume  the  post  of  leidsi 
of  the  conservative  party  and  this  very  mudi  inflK 
enced  him.  Sprung  fixran  a  great  whig  house,  ad 
inhmting  all  the  principles  and  prgudices  (^  tfail 
renovmed  political  connection  which  had  expdkd  th 
Stuarts,  he  had  accepted  in  an  unqualified  sense  th 
dogma  of  religious  liberty.  This  principle  was  fini 
introduced  into  active  politics  in  order  to  preserve  tb 
possessions  of  that  portion  of  the  aristocracy  whid 
had  established  itself  on  the  plunder  of  the  church 
It  was  to  form  the  basis  of  a  party  which  shooli 
prevent  re-action  and  restitution  of  church  lands 
Whether  the  principle  be  a  true  one,  and  whether  i\ 
unqualified  application  by  any  party  in  the  state  fa 
possible,  are  questions  yet  unsettied.  It  is  not  pn 
bable  for  example  that  the  worship  of  Juggemau 
which  Lord  Dalhousie  permits  in  Orissa,  woul 
be  permitted  even  by  Lord  John  Russell  at  Wes 
minster.  Even  a  papist  procession  is  forbidden,  ai 
wisely.     The  application  of  the  principle  however 
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Lord  George   Bentinck's    mind  was   among  other 

things  associated  with  the  public  recognition  of  the 

roman  catholic  hierarchy  by  the  state,   and  a  pro- 

fision  for  its  maintenance  in  Ireland  in  accordance 

with  the  plan  of  Mr.  Pitt.     What  had  happened 

irith  respect  to  the  vote  on  the  endowment  of  May- 

Dooth  in  1845,  had  convinced  him  that  his  opinions 

OD  this   subject  presented    an    insuperable    barrier 

to  his  ever  becoming  the  leader  of  a  party  which 

bad   contributed    three-fourths    of   the    memorable 

minority  on  that  occasion.     It  was  in  vain  that  it 

was  impressed  upon  him  by  those  most  renowned  for 

their  protestant  principles,  and  who  were  at  the  same 

time  most  anxious  to  see  Lord  George  Bentinck  in 

his  right  position,  that  the  question  of  Maynooth  was 

settled,  and  there  was  now  no  prospect  of  future 

measures  of  a  similar  character.     This  was  not  the 

ojnnion  of  Lord  George  Bentinck.     He  nursed  in  his 

secret  soul  a  great  scheme  for  the  regeneration  and 

settlement  of  Ireland,  which  he  thought  ought  to  be 

one  of  the  mainstays  of  a  conservative  party ;  and  it 

was  his  opinion  that    the    condition  of  the  roman 

catholic  priesthood  must  be  considered. 

It  was  in  vain,  in  order  to  assist  in  removing  these 
scruples,  that  it  was  represented  to  him  by  others 
that  endowment  of  a  priesthood  by  the  state  was  a 
notion  somewhat  old-fashioned,  and  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age  which  associated  true  religious  free- 
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dom  with  the  full  development  of  the  voliiiitaiy 
principle.  He  listened  to  these  suggestions  ipriUl 
distrust,  and  even  with  a  little  contempt  Mer 
Canning  had  been  in  favour  of  the  endowment  d 
the  Irish  priesthood,  that  was  sufficient  for  that  jm* 
ticular ;  and  as  for  the  voluntary  principle,  he  looked 
upon  it  as  priestcraft  in  disguise ;  his  idea  of  religiooii 
liberty  was,  that  all  religions  should  be  contrdkd 
the  state. 

Besides  these  two  prominent  objections  to  acce|l* 
ing  the  offered  post,  namely,  his  unaffected  distnal 
in  his  parliamentary  abilities  and  hia  assumed  wvl 
of  concordanoe  with  his  followers  on  a  great  pria* 
ciple  of  modem  politics,  we  must  also  remember  tW 
his  compliance  with  the  request  involved  no  ordiniiy 
sacrifice  of  much  which  renders  life  ddightful.  ft 
was  to  relinquish  pursuits  of  noble  excitement  to 
which  he  was  passionately  attached,  and  to  widh 
draw  in  a  great  degree  from  a  circle  of  high-spirited 
friends,  many  of  them  of  different  political  oonnee- 
tion  from  himself,  by  whom  he  was  adored.  With 
all  his  unrivalled  powers  of  application  when  under  ] 
the  influence  of  a  great  impulse,  he  was  constitu- 
tionally indolent  and  even  lethargic.  There  was 
nothing  therefore  in  his  position  or  his  tempera^ 
ment  to  prick  him  on  in  '46 ;  it  was  nothing  but 
his  strong  will  acting  upon  his  indignation  which 
sustained  him.     It  is  not  therefore  marvellous  that 
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he  exhibited  great  reluctance  to  caminit  irretriev- 
aUy  his  future  life.  At  a  subsequent  period,  indig* 
nation  had  become  ambition,  and  circumstances  of 
Yirious  kinds  had  made  him  resolve  to  succeed 
or  die. 

On  the  adjoummeot,  L(»rd  George  had  gone  down 
to  Newmarket,  which  he  greatly  enjoyed    after  hi& 
exhausting  campaign.     Here  some  letters  on  the  sub- 
ject of   the  leadership  passed,    but    nothing  was 
definitively    arranged  till  some  time  after  the  re- 
assembling of  parliament.    For  convenience  we  men- 
tion here  the  result.     The  wish  of  the  party   was 
lepeatedly  and  personally  urged  by  the  popular  and 
much-esteemed  member  for  Dorsetshire,  and  at  last 
Lord  Geoige    consulted  to   their  wishes,  on  these 
conditions:    that  he  should  relinquish  his  post  the 
moment  the  right  man  was  discovered,  who,  accord* 
ing  to  his  theory,  would  ultimately  turn  up;    and 
secondly,  that  his  responsible  post  was  not  to  restrict 
or  embarrass  him  on  any  questions  in  which  a  reli- 
gious  principle  was  involved. 

Before  however  this  n^tiation  was  concluded, 
and  while  yet  at  Newmarket,  he  wrote  to  a  friend, 
the  day  before  the  house  met  (April  1 6th). 

'^  I  think  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  the  Irish 
win  take  care  of  Friday  (to-morrow)  night.  I  have 
not  much  hope  of  their  keeping  up  the  debate 
beyond  Friday. 

N  2 
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"  It  is  quite  dear  from  O'Connell's  language  at 
Dublin  that  we  have  no  hope  from  the  Irish 
tail. 

*^  I  still  think  myself,  that  delay  affords  a  great 
chance  of  something  turning  up  in  our  favour; 
already  the  rejection  of  any  reciprocity  by  M.  Guizot 
has  provided  us  with  a  grand  weapon,  which,  I 
trust,  you  will  drive  well  home  into  ****'s  vitals ; 
a  very  short  delay  would  probably  bring  over  similar 
intelligence  from  the  United  States  and  their  con- 
gress. I  trust  we  shall  have  an  important  deputa- 
tion over  from  Canada,  representing,  that  the  inevit- 
able results  of  these  free  trade  measures  in  com  and 
timber  will  be  to  alienate  the  feelings  of  our  Cana- 
dian colonists,  and  to  induce  them  to  follow  their 
sordid  interests,  which  will  now,  undoubtedly,  be  best 
consulted,  and  most  promoted  by  annexation  to  the 
United  States. 

"  Lord 's  intended  tergiversation  has  been,  I 

believe,  some  time  known;  he  admits,  that  all 
farmers  without  capital,  in  short  all  little  men,  must 
be  sacrificed.  What  a  barbarous  and  odious  policy, 
that  goes  upon  the  principle,  that  none  but  capital- 
ists are  henceforth  to  be  allowed  to  live,  as  farmers 

at  least.     We  must  turn  the  tables  upon  Lord 

and  all  such  heartless  doctrinaires  ! 

"  I  fear  the  majority  in  the  lords  will  be  greater 
than  was  expected ;  I  am  told  that  we  must  endea- 
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vour  to  put  ministers  in  a  ibinority  two  or  three 
times  before  the  bill  gets  to  its  second  reading  in 
the  lords,  no  matter  upon  what  question.  I  hear 
there  are  many  peers  whose  votes  depend  entirely 
upon  their  notions,  whether,  or  not,  Peel  can,  by 
hook  or  by  crook,  carry  on." 


1B2  ▲  POUnOLL  BIOGRAPHY. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

It  seems,  that  Lord  George  Bentmck  took  a  too 
desponding  view  of  the  resources  and  intentions  of 
the  Irish  members.  They  returned  not  mcn^ 
resolved  to  continue  their  opposition  to  the  coerciflD 
bill,  but  with  a  determination  among  several  of 
them  not  only  to  defeat  the  particular  measure 
but  to  overthrow,  if  possible,  the  minister  altogether. 

Notwithstanding  the  eflForts  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  who 
was  anxious  to  hasten  the  passing  of  the  com  biD 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  return  of  his  old  allies  to 
power,  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  was  a  measure 
which  a  great  many  of  the  Irish  members  found  it 
vory  difficult  to  digest,  and  which  they  could  not 
holp  suspecting  was  a  somewhat  heavj'  price  to  pay 
fiu*  the  benefit  of  restoring  the  whigs  to  office.  The 
divHuing  energies  of  Mr.  O'Connell  and  the  cono- 
|xloto  failure  of  his  policy,  everj*  day  becoming  more 
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evident,  had  of  late  combined  to  devdope  in  Ireland 

the  first  germs  of  a  party,  now  prevalent,  which, 

while  stiU  avowing  what  are  styled  liberal  opinions, 

sought  the  regeneration  of  that  country  in   social 

rather  than  poUtical  remedies,  and  {umed  to  unite 

men  for  that  object  without  reference  to  their  reh- 

gious  opinions.     Country,  and  not  creed,  was  held 

out  as  the  foremost  consideration  by  these  persons, 

national   rather  than  ecclesiastical  objects,  material 

more  than  spiritual  aims,  and,  at  the  bottom,  the 

superintendence   of  the  landlord    rather   than   the 

s:u{n«macy  of  the  priest.     Like  everything  else,  this 

fteodency  was  a  reaction,  occasioned  by  the  abuse  and 

disaster  of  the  system  for  which  it  desired  to  be 

substituted. 

It  is  due  to  an  unfortunate  gentleman  who  had 
xnany  generous  qualities,  to  state  that  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien,  the  member  for  the  county  of  Limerick, 
"was  one  of  the  first  who  perceived  the  necessity  of 
this  course,  and  if  his  judgment  had  been  equal  to 
his   abilities,   which   were   far  from   inconsiderable, 
there  is  little  doubt  he  might  have  filled  a  very  use- 
ful and  gratifying  position.     The  speech   of  Lord 
George  Bentinck  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  which  was 
noticed  in  our  ninth  chapter,  had  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  O'Brien  and  his  friends,  who  thought 
they  perceived  in  that  address  an  outline  of  measures 
much  more  calculated  to   alleviate    and   ultimately 
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remove  the  evils  of  their  country  than  the  ^ett 
programme  of  the  whig  leader,  or  the  predpitad 
and  violent  scheme  of  the  minister  which  while 
introduced  on  the  plea  of  encountering  the  emergeoqf 
of  Ireland,  was  well  known  to  have  been  framed  onlf 
to  meet  the  exigency  of  Manchester,  and  whidi, 
while  it  affected  to  consider  above  all  things  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  people,  warned  the  house  at 
the  same  time  not  to  trench  on  the  sacred  subject  of 
tenure,  or  to  attempt  to  cure  the  chronic  evil  of 
national  pauperism. 

The  attempt  of  Mr.  O'Conndl  made  at  DuhEfi 
during  the  recess  to  secure  at  all  hazards  the  pass- 
ing of  the  corn  bill  and  which  was  noticed  in  the 
letter  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  determined  those 
who  had  freed  themselves  from  the  ancient  thraldom 
of  the  delegate  of  the  Irish  priesthood,  to  take  some 
decisive  step  on  their  return  to  England,  which  might 
open  in  impending  changes  some  better  prospect  for 
their  country  than  a  mere  transfer  of  office  from  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  his  accustomed  rival. 

Accordingly  when  the  house  met  on  the  1 7th  of 
April,  and  the  secretary  of  state  moved  the  order  of 
the  day  for  the  adjourned  debate  (the  fourth  night) 
on  the  coercion  bill,  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  with  cha- 
racteristic impetuosity,  interposed  to  "  make  an 
appeal  to  the  government  with  respect  to  that  part 
of  Ireland    with   which   he  was   connected."     The 


1 


leopk  unr  auiiiug^  ^hm,  the  drnimstuicip  which 
ippeared  most  aggnTtfis^  was.  diat  the  people  wisr 
slamiig  in  the  midst  of  pioitT.**  Eirfr  tide  earned 
from  the  Insh  poets  corn  sofficieiit  fiir  the  mainte- 
ouioe  ci  thonsaniis  of  the  Iiish  pec^ile.  He  then 
critiGised  in  consideiable  detail  the  ineffectire  mea- 
sures of  the  govemoient  to  meet  thb  state  of  affairs. 
He  was  far  increased  assessments  far  the  poor  and 

additional  assessments  Aom  absentees.     He  distinctlv 

• 

anncmnoed  diat  he  was  one  ol  those  who  differed 
from  the  great  nK^ritv  at  his  own  side  df  the  house 
with  respect  to  measores  to  alter  the  com  laws. 
No  doabt  such  alteration  might  be  of  service  to 
Ei^iaod,  but  it  must  be  for  some  time  injurious  to 
Iidand.  It  was  un£aur  and  ungenerous  on  the  part 
of  the  goTermnent  with  respect  to  members  who 
differed  from  them,  to  mix  up  the  question  of  the 
com  laws  with  the  coercion  bill. 

This  address,  well  digested,   full   of  detail,   and 
^dng  an  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  forced  a 
vindication  of  the  government  at  some  length  from 
the  secretary  of  state.     Mr.  Roche,  the  member  for 
the  county  of  Cork,  and  a  geptleman  who  has  always 
taken   a  very   independent   part    in  the   house    of 
commons,    supported    the    views     of    Mr.    Smith 
O'Brien  so  earnestly  and  effectively,  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  himself  felt  obliged  to  rise  and  defend  the  admi- 
nistration.    This  interesting  discussion  threw  back 
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the  adjourned  debate,  which  was  continued  later  io 
the  evening  in  a  languid  spirit,  whexk  a  furdier 
adjournment  was  again  moved,  on  the  ground  that, 
*'  though  the  debate  had  continued  for  four  nighti» 
only  two  members  of  the  government  had  spokeo, 
while  not  a  single  Irish  member  had  yet  come  fin> 
ward  to  advocate  the  measure." 

Mr.  EUice,  the  member  for  Coventry,  whose  prac- 
tised eye  began  to  perceive  that  the  embroilment  mi 
becoming  serious,  and  that  unless  some  arrangemeDl 
were  brought  about,  it  was  quite  possible  that  the 
government  might  break    up  without  passing  the 
com  bill,  appealed  to  the  Irish  members  with  spe- 
cious sympathy  not  to  persist  in  their  course.    He 
felt  very  strongly  with  them  ;  for  nearly  thirty  years 
he  had  voted  for  a  liberal  policy  to  Ireland;  tUs 
appeal  came  from  a  warm  friend  to  their  country, 
but  there  were  measures  for  which  both  England,  Scot- 
land, and  even  Ireland  were  waiting  with  anxiety.  He 
entreated  them  to  reflect  on  the  course  they  were  par* 
suing,  and  on  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the  countrjr, 
suffering  from  one  end  to  the  other  from  the  litde 
progress  yet  made  in  the  business   of  the  $essioD. 
But  those  persuasive  tones  and  all  that  faculty  of 
affectionate  expostulation,  which  had  so  often  soothed 
and  stifled  the  mutiny  of  faction,  were  now  employed 
in  vain.     Mr.  Dillon  Browne  *'  could  come  to  no  other 
conclusion,  than  that  the  Irish  members  were  treated 
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inth  contempt,"  so  they  divided  on  the  adjournment, 
and  being  defeated,  moved  a  fresh  adjournment ;  on 
which  the  minister  surrendered,  and  postponed  the 
debate  until  the  next  Monday,  when  to  complete  the 
vexation  of  the  government  they  did  not  succeed  in 
making  a  house. 

Thus  after  the  recess  a  whole  week  passed  without 
the  government  advancing  a  single  step,  either  with 
Uieir   corn  or  their  coercion  bill.      So  feeble   and 
barren  a  behaviour,  when  above  all  things  progress 
and  even  a  little  audacity  were  required,  confirmed 
the  suspicion  in  the  public  mind  that  had  been  for 
Bome  time  rising  that  the  minister  had  undertaken  a 
BMasure  beyond  his  powers  and  one  of  a  character  unne- 
cessarily extreme.    The  lovers  of  compromise,  always 
the  strongest  party  in  this  country,  were  now  active. 
Why  did  not  theVh^  step  in  and  settle  the  question 
in  a  spirit  consistent  with  all  their  previous  decla- 
rations,   which    even   the  protectionists  would  now 
willingly  accept?     A  moderate  fixed  duty  was  the 
whig  policy :  it  would  save  the  honour  of  the  landed 
party  ;  it  would  meet  the  scientific  objections  of  those 
economical  authorities,  who,  however   favourable  to 
interchange,  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  injurious  to 
encounter  hostile  tariffs  by  free  imports;  it  might 
prove  a  fixiitfiil  source  of  revenue ;  finally,  it  would 
permit  the  formation  of  a  strong  government,  and 
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the  whigs  would  ooly  be  in  their  natural  position  ii 
the  leaders  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  country. 

Nor  were  the  objections  and  obstacles  to  a  come 
80  temperate  and  conciliatory  very  i^parent.  Tto 
was  no  excitement  in  England  in  favour  of  tb 
government  scheme ;  on  the  contrary,  the  od^ 
excitement  then  was  that  of  the  farmers,  and  dut 
was  against  the  measure  ;  aU  the  important  election 
had  invariably  been  decided  against  the  ministiy; 
Ireland,  for  whose  advantage  it  was  especially  iiitn>* 
duced,  viewed  it  with  distrust  and  even  dislikt 
There  was  the  clamour  of  Manchester  to  encounter; 
but  the  manufacturing  districts  were  by  no  means 
unanimous  in  favour  of  total  repeal,  and  the  prood 
confederation  which  now  demanded  that  abrogatkn 
had,  only  a  few  months  previously  to  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  been  on  the  point,  with  empty  coffers,  of 
withdrawing  from  a  struggle  which  they  then  con- 
sidered hopeless. 

What  then  prevented  the  overthrow  of  Sir 
Robert  PeeFs  government  after  the  Easter  recess 
of  1846?  The  whigs  were  sufficiently  patriotic 
not  to  shrink  from  office ;  they  were  as  a  party  both 
from  feeling  and  conviction,  imanimous  in  favour  of  a 
fixed  duty  ;  Lord  Palmerston's  speech  was  still  ring- 
ing in  the  ears  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  not  to 
run   the  risk  of  its   being   forgotten   his   lordship 
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i  properly  *taken  care  to  have  it  printed ;  they  were 
"e  under  the  circumstances  of  the  unanimous 
)port  of  the  Irish  members  who  would  have  got 

at  the  same  time  of  the  corn  and  the  coercion 
s ;  they  would  have  received  from  the  landed 
Brest  a  permanent  support ;  and  if  Lord  George 
Qtinck  had  entered  the  new  cabinet,  which  many 
ong  the  whigs  talked  of  and  desired,  he  would 
re  only  reverted  to  that  ancient  political  connection 
which  his  house  for  generations  had  been  one  of 

main  props. 

What  then  prevented  this  important  and  desirable 
isequence  ?  The  Edinburgh  letter. 
Some  time  however  elapsed  before  the  insur- 
»untable  nature  of  this  barrier  transpired ;  and 
ring  this  period  of  suspense,  intrigue  was  active 
i  prolific.  Young  Ireland  was  not  sluggish.  It 
s  important  to  remove  the  prejudice  which  might 

raised  against  the  protectionist  party,  on  the 
mnd  that  in  opposing  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
rs  they  were  preventing  the  necessary  supplies 
m  being  poured  into  famished  Ireland ;  and  it  was 
trefore  resolved  that  some  public  declaration  of  the 
position  of  the  protectionists  on  this  head  should 

immediately  elicited.  It  was,  therefore,  on  Tues- 
y,  the  19  th  of  April,  at  Harcourt  House,  and 
lile  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Baron  Martin,  that 
)rd  George  Bentinck  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
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Smidi  (XBrien,  piq— jluij  to  die  anticq»tod  meeting 
of  die  home  on  dx  monov,  in  which  he  inqmni 
**  vhedier  in  die  ev«nr  of  die  gmTimnent  faringingii 
m  biD  to  suspend  die  nrisring  com  hws  as  r^Htb 
IrIumL  so  as  to  admit  grain  dittjr  free,  the  noHl 
lofd  and  the  paitr  with  which  he  was  oDoneclBl 
would  siqiport  such  a  measure?"  Lofd  Gengt 
Bentinck  had  no  peRooal  aoqnaintance  widi  Ml 
Smith  O'Brien,  and  diis  was  the  fiist  letter  he  hd 
reoeired  firom  him.  He  opened  it,  and  read  it  abni 
without  first  reading  it  to  himsdf,  so  that  Mr.  Marik 
became  aware  of  its  purport  as  soon  as  Lord  Geo^ga 
The  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  ml 
immediate  and  straightforward.  Lord  George  flfll 
he  would  give  no  reply  to  such  an  inquiry  withoMt 
oonsultiDg  his  fiiends ;  thai  he  would  confer  wii 
them ;  and  that  if  the  question  were  addressed  tD 
him  in  his  place  in  the  house  of  comnKNOS,  Iib 
would  state  the  rescdution  at  whidi  they  migbt 
arrive.  These  slight  circum.staDces  are  noticed, 
because  this  inquiry  led  to  no  inconsiderable  results; 
the  government  became  much  alarmed,  and  a  calxDflt 
minister  who  some  days  after  was  seeking  the 
suffrages  of  the  electors  of  a  Scotch  borough,  declared 
that  a  ''  compact "  bad  been  entered  into  between 
the  protectionists  and  the  Irish  members  to  defiaat 
the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws. 

Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  did  not  obtain  his  opportunity 
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until  Friday/  the  24  th  of  April,  when  the  order  of 
the  day  was  again  moved  for  the  fifth  night  of  the 
uj^oumed  debate  on  the  coercion  bill.  Then  he  rose 
and  put  the  question  at  once  in  the  language  we  have 
quoted ;  but  without  waiting  for  an  immediate  answer, 
he  proceeded  to  illustrate  his  inquiry  by  a  speech  of 
some  length,  and  very  skilfully  prepared. 

Since  he  had  called  the  attention   of  the  house 
to  the   condition  of  his  countrymen  a  week   ago, 
the  government  had  laid  documents   on  the  table 
which  were  now  in  everybody's  hands.     They  proved 
tiiat  &mine  was  rapidly  approaching  in  Ireland,  nay 
that  it  actually  existed.     Quoting  from  these  docu- 
ments in  great  detail,  he  said  that  such  a  state  of 
khings  could  not  continue  without  some  resort  to 
violence  by  the  people.   With  these  documents  before 
^em  he  could  hardly  believe  that  government  would 
persevere  in  a  measure  which  took  away  from  the 
people  the  right  of  being  out  of  doors  half  an  hour 
after  sunset.     Ministers  declared  they  had  foreseen 
&mine.     Why  then  had  they  not  taken  due  precau- 
tions ?     If  the  minister  saw  so  clearly  in  November 
what  has  since  occurred,  was  it  not  his  business  to 
have  made  arrangements  to  prevent  starvation  ?    And 
now  the  Irish  members  were  taimted  with  preventing 
an  influx  of  food  into  Ireland,  because  the  govern- 
ment will  not  proceed  with  the  corn  bill  until  the 
house  has  sanctioned  their  coercion  biU. 
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The  Irish  members  had  attended  in  their  place  far 
the  purpose  oi  supporting  those  measures  of  free 
trade  whidi  the  Elnglish  liberals  considered  so 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  counby.  They  might 
therefore  have  reasonably  expected,  that  the  English 
liberals  would  have  concurred  with  them  in  offering 
such  resistance  to  the  coercion  bill  as  would  render 
it  impossible  for  the  minister  to  pass  it.  It  vm 
not  so  difficult  to  control  a  government  which  had 
only  one  hundred  and  twelve  supporters. 

The   Irish   members  were   denounced   for  doing 
their  duty  to  their  coimtry ;  but  they  were  not  the 
only  persons  who  received  this  welcome  vituperation. 
Lord  George  Bentinck  and  his  friends  came  in  fer 
a  share  of  it.    They  were  present  to  answer  for  them- 
selves.    He  did  not  know  what  answer  he  should 
receive  to  the  question  that  he  had  put  to  the  noble 
lord,  but  as  far  as  he  could  observe,  the  course  of 
the  protectionists   up  to  the   present   moment  had 
been  this : — "  You  have  no  right,"  they  said  to  the 
government,  "  to  couple  the  question  of  Irish  famine 
with  the   question    of  free  trade ;    and  if  you  had 
oome  down  to  this  house  and  told  us  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  star>'ing,  we   would   have  assented  to 
jUaciug  a  greater  abundance  of  food  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Irish  government," 

Mr.  O'Brien  felt  the  same ;  he  felt  there  was  a 
want  of  candour  in  mixing  up  the  famine  of  Irdand 


> 
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with  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws.     "The  repeal  of 

the    com  laws  was  evidently  an  English  measure; 

it  was  not  an  Irish  measure."     Although  hitherto 

iQent  on  that   subject,  he  would  speak  on  it  now 

without  reserve.     He  was  now,  as  he  had  been  in 

'42,   an   advocate   for   a  fixed   duty.      Lord  John 

Russell  whom  he  followed  oq  that  occasion  had  left 

him  in   the  rear;    but  he  had  seen  no  reason  to 

diange  his  views,  which  he  considered  best  for  Ireland 

and  England  too. 

The  house  was  very  full  when  this  declaratory 
mquiry  was  made,  and  great  interest  was  felt  when 
Lord  George  Bentinck  rose  to  reply  to  it. 

There  had  been  a  very  numerous  meeting  held 
at  Mr.  Bankes'  house  in  Palace  yard,  to  take 
the  proposition  of  the  Irish  members  into  con- 
sid^ation,  and  which  had  scarcely  concluded  in 
time  for  Lord  Greorge  to  take  his  seat  at  five 
o'clock.  It  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  Lord 
George  had  met  his  friends  as  their  avowed  leader. 
It  might  be  thought,  he  said,  that  under  ordinary 
circumstances  it  was  not  fair  to  ask  an  independent 
and  isolated  member  what  might  be  his  intentions ; 
but  then  the  circumstances  in  which  they  found 
themselves  were  not  ordinary.  There  was  a  minis- 
try endeavouring  to  govern  the  coimtry  in  which 
only  a  sixth  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons   placed    confidence,   while    those   with   whom 
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IxNrd  George  Bentinck  acted  and  agreed  '*  numbmd 
two  hundred  and  forty,  constituting  with  ihe  Ink 
memhers  a  dear  majority  of  the  house."  He 
thought  these  were  circumstances  vniuch  entitled  Mr. 
O'Brien  to  put  to  him  the  question  which  had  ben 
asked,  and  he  would  give  to  it  a  frank  and  hoaert 
answer. 

If  through  a  cry  excited  by  the  ministiy,  a  tsi- 
ing  had  been  created  in  Ireland  that  the  proteetioii- 
ist  party,  or  the  opponents  of  the  coercion  bill,  nm 
standing  between  the  starving  peojde  of  Ireland  and 
their  food,  the  protectionist  party  were  wiUii^  to 
remove  that  delusion  by  passing,  instantly,  mj 
measures  which  for  a  period  should  open  the  ports  of 
Irdand.  But,  in  so  doing  they  solemnly  protestod 
against  the  assumption  that  they  beheved  sudi  • 
mciisure  would  afford  any  relief  to  the  people  of  ; 
Ireland.  Into  London  and  GUsgc?.-  alone  within  die  1 
three  months  subsequent  to  the  1  st  of  January  '46, 
260,000  quarters  of  oats  had  been  imported  fitHb 
Ireland.  How  was  it  possible  by  suspending  the 
com  laws  in  Ireland  to  supply  oats  for  the  pe(^ 
when  the  price  of  oats  in  the  London  maiicet,  exdo-  | 
sive  of  duty,  was  now  one  shilling  a  quarter  higher 
than  in  Cork,  the  dearest  market  in  Ireland?  So 
ns  to  wheat,  it  was  495.  6d.  per  quarter,  at  Cork, 
while  foreign  wheat  in  bond  averaged  545.  CoA 
was  the  most  distressed  part  of  Ireland,  yet  in  this 
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fear  C46)»  this  year  of  scarcity,  Cork  had  sent  tis 
nore  than  386,000  barrels  of  grain.  If  then  the 
people  of  CSork  were  starving,  it  was  not  for  the 
want  6f  food,  but  for  the  want  of  money  to  purchase 
feed,  ahd  the  want  of  employment.  Money  must 
be  afforded,  or  the  employment  which  may  be  the 
means  of  obtaining  money,  in  order  to  enable  the 
peofde  to  purchase  food. 

The  Devon  commission  had  reported,  that  one 
]fear  with  another,  there  were  always  2,300,000 
ttestitute  poor  in  Ireland,  and  deducting  the  estab- 
iflhment  expenses  (£90,000),  there  was  raised  by  the 
poor  law  £166,000  to  provide  for  their  susten- 
Itooe.  That  amounted  to  something  less  than  one 
ftrttung  and  a  half  per  head  per  week.  There  were 
at  that  momen  37,000  persons  in  the  workhouses. 
£166,000  would  give  these  persons  one  shilling  per 
head,  per  week,  and  there  were  2,263,000  paupers 
totaDy  unprovided  for.  "  And  you  wonder  that 
riots  and  agrarian  outrages  occur  with  such  a  state 
of  things!" 

There  was  but  one  remedy :  to  make  a  sufficient 
provision  for  the  poor  of  Ireland.  Was  it  to  be 
ttidured  that  £10,000,000  in  food  should  come  from 
Ireland,  and  that  no  more  than  £166,000  should  be 
given  to  the  poor  of  that  country.  But  a  poor 
law  could  not  be  carried  in  haste ;  immediate  relief 
was  wanted.     In  '33  we  could  give  £1,000,000  to 

o  2 
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the  tithe  owners  of  Ireland :  were  the  rigid  rules  of 
political  economy  not  to  be  broken  through  when  the 
people  were  starving  ?  We  must  supply  the  imme- 
diate wants  of  the  Irish  people  from  the  funds  of 
this  country,  and  then  we  must  seriously  endeavour 
to  make  a  permanent  provision  for  them. 

"  These  are  not  new  opinions/'  continued  Lord 
George  j^  "  they  were  the  opinions  of  one,  who  pos- 
sessed the  full  confidence  of  this  house.  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  said,  that  in  a  poor  law  for  Ireland  would  be 
found  the  introduction  of  a  feeUng  of  security  whidi 
would  invite  and  retain  the  employment  of  English 
capital  in  that  country.  It  was  that  feeling  of  se- 
curity which  had  occasioned  the  greatness  and 
wealth  of  this  country,  and  which  alone  would  pro- 
duce similar  results  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Huskisson 
even  said,  that  unless  such  a  measure  were  quickly 
brought  in,  all  the  hopes  which  he  entertained  of  the 
benefit  to  Ireland  from  the  passing  of  the  emancipa- 
tion act  would  be  dissipated." 

"  I  look  to  that  period,"  concluded  Lord  George, 
with  considerable  emotion,  "  with  the  greatest  satis- 
faction. In  my  humble  ofBce  of  private  secretary 
to  Mr.  Canning,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  past, 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  possessing  the  confidence 
of  that  illustrious  statesman.  I  have  oflen  heard 
Mr.  Canning  say,  that  it  was  to  the  poor  laws  of 
this   country,    that    England    owed    her    successfiil 
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aniggles  with  Europe  and  America,  that  they  recon- 
hd  the  people  to  their  burthens,  and  had  saved 
bgland  from  revolution.  These  are  the  measures 
»  which  my  friends  aroujid  me  look  for  the  salva- 
ioQ  of  Ireland;  for  quieting  disturbance  and  for 
lomoting  peace." 

There  was  considerable  cheering  when  he  con- 
hided  an  address  which  the  house  generally  felt 
m  not  unworthy  of  the  leader  of  a  great  party. 
Ik  friends  were  extremely  gratified,  and  the  expres- 
inis  of  confidence  in  him  on  the  part  of  several  of 
be  Irish  members  who  sate  on  the  Uberal  benches 
larked  and  imcompromising.  An  interesting  de- 
ite  took  place  and  this  again  arrested  the  progress 
f  the  coercion  bill.  Late  in  the  evening,  Mr. 
)obden,  who  had  studiously  kept  in  the  back-groimd 
ming  the  session,  watching  his  game  played  by 
»8  notorious  hands,  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of 
flhirs  thought  it  expedient  to  sound  the  note  of 
anger,  and  rated  the  protectionist  party  in  that 
lear  and  saucy  style  which  he  knows  how  to 
lanage. 

He  said,  that  the  house  had  rather  lost  sight  of 
le  origin  of  this  discussion.  Irregular  and  unex- 
ected,  it  had  originated  in  a  question  from  Mr. 
mith  O'Brien  to  Lord  (Jeorge  Bentinck,  "  which  it 
»ms  had  arisen  out  of  a  private  communication  be- 
veen  them."     That   question    was,  whether   Lord 
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George  Bentinck  and  his  part\'  would  be  wiUii 
vote  for  a  sii^)eiision  of  the  com  law  for 
months,  limited  to  Ireland  only.  But  the 
had  aniuhcr  proposition  before  them,  one  not  t 
pend,  but  to  abolish,  the  com  law;  aad,  tb 
the  ohjoct  of  Mr.  O^Brien  was,  instead  of  abol 
the  com  law  for  the  imited  kingdom,  to  i 
tutc  a  three  months'  suspension,  applicable  to  I 
onh.  Now  he  begged,  in  the  first  place,  1 
Mr  O'Brien,  and  Lord  George  Bentinck,  as 
r^-.^  hundred  and  fort}'  gentlemen  who  sate  I 
him  and  ehivred  his  speech,  that  there  were 
parties  to  Iv  consulted  with  r^ard  to  such  u  ] 
situiR — \ht  people  of  Ejigland — "  not  the  a 
part} .  but  the  pt*"»ple  who  live  in  towns,  an 
C»'verr  :his  countn/' 

Thi  oui'shou  of  the  com  laws,  he  said,  coi 
It^iurcr  iv  ma^ii  matter  for  manoeu\Ting  and 
pj»*^t>  wnhin  tiie  w;ills  of  the  house  of  com 
U  wn^  ihsj^y$i\i  oL  settled,  out  of  doors ;  and  alt 
\\wv,-   hruii\vs    here  might   delay    the  measur 

•\';»i>i4^  r,r.\ieJ\  out  of  doors,  stiD  thev  could  onlv 

•  •  • 

n  .  »nd.  \w  tacu  the  only  thing  that  could  be  i 
<  iir<v.  tor  the  defiTrod  measure,  was  total  and  i 
limr*-  n^j\>al  llicre  was  a  delusion  in  the  mil 
iW  i^pjwvition  as  to  the  state  of  public  opini 
i^iv  <^u«"^hon.  axiii  he  wished  that  circums 
^^'.^uu\   prniJt   the  minister  to  appeal  to  the  co 
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and  make  an  example  of  honourable  gendemen  below 
|ia  gangway  which  they  little  anticipated. 
i  He  then  argued,  with  great  acuteness,  that  it  was 
inpo^siUe  to  limit  the  suspension  of  the  com  laws 
|l|  Iidandi  and  added, ''  1  have  intruded  but  seldom 
)g^  this  debate.  I  am  anxious  to  be  a  party  to  no- 
UlDgy  which,  in  reference  to  the  coercbn  bill,  stands 
ip,  the  way  of  the  com  bill.  I  deeply  regret  that 
lliQie  two  measures  should  have  got  into  a  dead 
lock.  The  people  of  England  are  utterly  perplexed 
mi4  p^izzled  at  the  state  of  things  here.  I  am  almost 
gvplexed  myself.  During  the  recess,  I  was  repeatedly 
idled  to  attend  meetings  at  Manchester  and  else* 
tlf^ieie,  to  censure  the  delay.  Upon  my  honour,  I 
know  not  whom  to  blame.  I  cannot  blame  the 
government,  for,  though  I  were  disposed  to  do  so, 
I  see  them  so  much  blamed  by  other  gentlemen,  that 
I  may  well  abstain." 

Mr.  Cobden  was  repeatedly  cheered  as  he  spoke 
ly  the  treasury  bench,  and  particidarly  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  The  protectionists  murmured  among 
themselves,  that  the  first  minister  had  cheered  the 
dedaration,  that  this  country  should  be  governed  by 
the  towns,  and  that  such  a  demonstration  in  a 
minister  was  unconstitutional,  and  in  him,  consider- 
iQg  his  antecedents,  indecent.  Several  gentlemen 
having   privately   stated    that   they    had   personally 
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observed  the  minister  cheer  the  obnoxious  sentiment, 
a  member  of  the  protectionist  party  deemed  it  right 
to  rise  and  charge  the  minister  with  what,  if  it  had 
occurred,  was  undoubtedly  an  offensive  indiscretion. 

This  member  said,  that  Mr.  Cobden  had  threat- 
ened the  country  party  with  the  indignation  of  the 
people,  and  had  followed  up  his  threat  by  a  terse 
definition  of  what  the  people  was — namely,  the 
people  who  lived  in  towns.  This  sentiment  had  been 
cheered  and  this  definition  accepted  by  one  gentie- 
man,  the  expression  of  whose  opinion  or  of  whose 
feelings  must  always  make  a  great  impression  on 
the  house  and  the  country.  It  was  the  more 
curious,  because  the  cheer  came  from  the  same  right 
honourable  individual,  who  was  once  so  proud  of 
being  the  head  of  the  gentlemen  of  England. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  sprang  fi-om  his  seat,  and  em- 
phatically denied  the  cheer.  A  scene  of  great 
excitement  and  confusion  occurred.  Various  mem- 
bers favoiwed  the  house  with  their  impressions  as 
to  the  conduct  of  the  minister.  Of  that  however 
there  could  be  no  doubt  after  his  declaration.  The 
minister  had  cheered  Mr.  Cobden  generally,  but  not 
that  particular  definition,  "  the  validity  of  which,"  as 
he  stated  subsequently  in  the  evening,  "  he  did  not 
recognise.  He  totally  dissented  from  the  principle 
stated  by  Mr.  Cobden."     At  length  all  was  tranquil, 
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bat  the  fifth  night  of  the  adjourned  debate  only 
iroduoed  one  speech,  and  that  from  Mr.  John 
0'C!onneQ. 

As  the  house  broke  up  at  half-past  one  o'clock, 
members,  as  they  put  on  their  great  ooats  and  lit  their 
cigars,  said  ''  It  is  impossible  that  this  can  last." 

It  was  about  this  time,  that  a  strange  incident 
oocarred  at  the  adjournment  of  the  house.  The 
niiiister,  plunged  in  profound  and  perhaps  painful 
leverie,  was  imconscious  of  the  termination  of  the 
jrooeedings  of  the  night,  and  remained  in  his  seat 
umoved.  At  that  period,  although  with  his  accus- 
tomed and  admirable  self-control  he  rarely  evinced 
mj  irritability  in  the  conduct  of  parliamentary  busi- 
ness, it  is  imderstood,  that  under  less  public  circum- 
stances, he  was  anxious  and  much  disquieted.  His 
colleagues,  lingering  for  awhile,  followed  the  other 
members  and  left  the  house,  and  those  on  whom, 
from  the  intimacy  of  their  official  relations  with  Sir 
Itobert,  the  office  of  rousing  him  would  have  devolved, 
lesitated  from  some  sympathy  with  his  unusual  sus- 
ceptibility to  perform  that  duty,  though  they  remained 
watching  their  chief  behind  the  speaker's  chair.  The 
benches  had  become  empty,  the  lights  were  about  to 
be  extinguished ;  it  is  a  duty  of  a  derk  of  the  house 
to  examine  the  chamber  before  the  doors  are  closed, 
md  to-night  it  was  also  the  strange  lot  of  this  gentle- 
mn  to  disturb  the  reverie  of  a  statesman. 
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CHAPTER  XU. 

Whek  political  aSuis  are  critical,  Sunday  ii 
ahraiys  a  great  day  for  niinours.  Thore  wm  a 
nuHMur  QQ  the  Sunday  foUowii^  the  last  adjoanh 
mral ;  namdy,  that  the  government  had  resolfsd 
at  all  eiixxits  to  tenninate  ^the  dead-lock,"  as  Mr. 
C\ihdfii  oftllHi  it;  and  that  next  day  the  mimstar 
>K«$  w4  onK  hiiDsdf  to  speak  on  the  oooncioQbiDb 
bm  li>  make  a  dadaration  of  the  dang<a-  in  which 
cheap  food  for  the  people  was  placed  by  a  factious 
^^ipi^lioii^  and  to  intimate  that  if  the  obstacles  were 
nol  ivfiioT<ed  he  would  counsel  the  queen  to  dissolve 
parliaimmt. 

This  pieoe  of  news  reached  Lord  George  Bentind^ 
frsMU  such  a  quarter  that  though  very  scrupulous, 
K<|^  cnK^lil^xi  it.  and  not  at  aD  alarmed  at  the  00030^ 
qihHHX'^s  dewHx'd  all  his  eneigies  to  the  maintenaQce 
%\t'  ''  i)h'  deadlock/'     He  liked  the  phrase,  and,  as 
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ras  his  custom  under  such  circumstances,  it  was 
EVen  in  his  mouth. 

On  Monday  the  house  was  very  full.  "  Sir 
U)bert  will  be  up  early/'  was  the  word  of  order. 
The  debate  was  opened  by  a  dashing  speech  from 
\ir.  McCarthy,  worthy  of  the  historical  society  in 
be  most  fervent  hour  of  its  Rhodian  eloquence. 
This  coloured  the  atmosphere,  but  though  it  gained 
a  deserved  compliment  from  the  first  minister,  the 
&eting  was  not  sustained*  The  understanding  that 
Sir  Robert  was  to  rise  early  checked  debate.  The 
ponvuse  was  fulfilled.  The  minister  rose  about 
lu4f-past  nine  o'clock  and  with  that  abstracted  air 
wfaidi  generally  announced  an  important  statement 
or  a  great  effort. 

After  having  vindicated  the  conduct  of  the  go- 
vernment in  their  resolution  of  persisting  in  asking 
the  bouse  to  read  the  Irish  bill  for  a  first  time,  and 
stating  that  "  it  was  from  no  mere  punctilious  defer- 
ence for  the  house  of  lords,  that  they  took  that 
course,  but  because  they  were  deeply  convinced,  that 
if  they  permitted  that  bill,  so  recommended  from  the 
throne  and  so  passed  by  the  house  of  lords,  to  lie 
on  the  table  without  notice,  the  representatives  of 
Ireland  might  accuse  them,  and  justly  accuse  them, 
of  offering  an  insult  to  their  coujitry :"  he  thus  pro- 
ceeded:— 

"  Sir,  I  think  I  need  hardly  refer  to  the  injurious 
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surmises  which  I  have  heard  thrown  out,  that  her^- 
majesty's  government  had  become  indifferent  to  th< 
progress  of  the  corn  biU,  and  that  they  had  inter 
posed  this  discussion,  or  rather  this  first  reading  o: 
another  meas\u*e,  with  a  view  to  the  defeat  of  that= 
bill.     I  know  that  honourable  gentlemen  have  not^ 
said  so  for  themselves,  but  they  have  said  in  th^ 
course  of  discussion  that  such  an  impression  exists^ 
on  the  part  of  the  public.     Sir,  I  shall  be  prepared 
to  give  whatever  proof  may  be  required  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  convictions  on  the  subject  of  the  com 
bill.     It  is  sufficient  for  me  now  to  state,  that  the 
progress  of  the  discussion,  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
intervening  events,  have  more  strongly  confirmed  ine 
in  the  feeling  which  I  expressed  when  I  proposed  the 
permanent  and   final   adjustment   of  this   measure. 
Sir,  I  will  not  deny,  that  even  during  these  debates, 
my   opinions    on   that    subject    have  undergone   a 
change;    but   it   is   this   change — that    restrictions 
which  I  at  first  believed  to  be  impolitic,  I  now  believe 
to  be  imjust,  and  consequently  a  sense  of  their  injus- 
tice precludes  any  compromise  on  my  part.     That 
which  I  have  proposed,  both  with   respect  to  the 
amount  and  the  continuance  of  duty,  is  all  that  I  am 
enabled  to  offer ;  and  in  answer  to  injurious  suspi- 
cions, I  think  it   enough   to  say,  that  I  shall   be 
perfectly  ready  to  testify,  by  any  public  act,  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  intentions." 
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There  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  house.  Liord 
Geoi^e  Bentinck  whispered  to  the  member  who  sate 
next  to  him,  "  He  has  taken  new  ground ;  that  which 
he  believed  to  be  impolitic,  he  now  believes  to  be 
QDJust.     Note  that." 

"  Any  public  act  to  testify  sincerity"  was  generally 
accepted  by  both  sides  as  dissolution.  The  protec- 
tioDists  as  a  body  desired  that  result  and  were 
prepared  for  it;  the  whigs  shrank  from  the  settle- 
ment of  the  com  question  devolving  on  them  or 
disappearing  as  a  party  in  the  storm  of  a  general 
Section,  a  still  more  probable  catastrophe.  Lord 
George  Bentinck  never  would  believe  that  Sir  Robert 
Fed  would  dissolve  parliament,  because  whatever 
might  be  the  national  decision  as  to  the  principle  of 
poKcy  which  was  to  be  adopted,  he  was  convinced 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  present  men  in  office,  at 
least  with  rare  exceptions,  must  lose  their  seats. 
What  he  wanted  was  to  force  the  ministry  to  resign, 
and  secure  the  dissolution  for  their  successors  who- 
ever they  might  be. 

After  this  pointed  declaration  of  the  minister,  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  bill  before  the  house  in 
detail,  and  spoke  at  great  length  and  in  his  best 
manner.  Nevertheless  he  did  not  succeed  as  was 
anticipated  in  securing  the  division.  Although  from 
the  line  which  they  had  adopted,  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  protectionists  to  protract  the  debate, 
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and  although  it  was  understood  that  the  ^Aa^ 
hegSLTk  to  be  apprehensive  of  the  possible  ooitti- 
quences  of  further  delay,  and  although  Mr.  SauAi 
O'Brien  had  been  withdrawn  in  the  interval  from  die 
scene  and  was  imprisoned  by  the  house  for  refusing 
to  attend  on  a  railway  committee,  the  Irish  memben 
contrived,  not  only  to  adjourn  the  debate  until  tiiB 
next  Friday,  the  1  st  of  May,  but  to  sustain  it,  thoagh 
somewhat  languidly,  the  whole  of  that  nigfati  or 
rather  till  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Saturdq^ 
the  2nd,  when  the  division  on  the  first  reading  of  tbe 
coercion  bill  took  place,  and  the  government  carried 
it  by  a  majority  of  274  to  125. 

Lord  John  Russell  voted  for  the  biU;  hari 
George  Bentinck  voted  for  the  bill ;  followed  by  la 
brother,  the  Lord  Henry,  Mr.  Bankes,  Mr.  Baring 
the  Marquess  of  Granby,  Mr.  Christopher,  Sir  John 
Trollope,  Mr.  Miles,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
most  influential  members  of  the  protectionist  party. 
The  individual  who  had  ventured  to  oppose  this  step 
in  council,  on  the  ground  that  the  support  of  an 
unconstitutional  measure  was  equi%*alent  to  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  government  which  introduced  it 
and  might  eventually  embarrass  an  opposition,  left  the 
house,  as  he  would  not  be  told  from  a  diflFerent  lobby 
from  that  in  which  his  friends  were  counted. 

The    great   obstacle   which    for   five   weeks   had 
arrested  the  progress   of  business   at  so  critical  ^ 
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period  iraft  M  tength  removed.  T^^  members  felt 
tte  uMl  m  a  great  tkoroughfaJie  when  some  despe- 
lita  Btappagd  has  be^  broken  up.  Hie  wheds  of 
the  state  diariot  were  unlocked  again,  and  the 
mmister  expected  on  Monday,  the  4th  of  May,  to  go 
into  committee  on  his  com  bill  as  a  matter  of 
course.  But  this  was  not  the  intention  of  Lord 
Qeorge  Bentinck.  He  was  resolved  to  have  an 
ezj^nation  from  Sir  Robert  Ped  of  the  strange 
umounoement  on  tiie  previous  Friday  of  his  present 
fedmgs  with  respect  to  the  com  laws.  Lord  George 
had  been  brooding  over  it  ever  since  it  was  made 
iiid  was  iMaed  to  the  teeth  for  the  combat  for  which 
he  panted.  At  the  meeting  of  the  house  therefore 
Lord  George  opposed  the  speaker  leavmg  "  the  chair," 
as  a  new  feature  and  a  new  character  had  arisen  in 
the  discussion  of  this  question  since  it  came  under 
the  consideration  of  the  house.  The  first  minister 
had  allowed  it  to  go  forth  to  the  country,  that  those 
laws  which  he  desired  to  have  repealed,  and  which,  at 
the  time  he  first  intimated  his  intention  to  that  effect, 
he  deemed  to  be  impolitic,  he  now  considered  imjust; 
&at  he,  who  had  a  hand  in  the  constmction  of  every 
com  law  that  had  been  devised  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  had  now  been  induced,  by  the  debate  of  the 
kst  three  months,  so  far  to  change  his  opinion,  that 
those  laws,  which  at  the  early  part  of  last  autumn,  he 
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had  deemed  injudicious  for  the  first  time»  he  nov 
deemed  to  be  unjust.  Lord  George  thought  tk 
house  ought  not  to  allow  the  measure  to  prooeel 
until  the  minister  had  stated  the  views  whidi  id 
induced  one  to  come  to  this  extraordinary  and  suddet 
conclusion,  who  had  for  so  many  years  exerted  Imii- 
sdf  to  maintain  those  laws. 

Lord  George  Uien  proceeded  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject under  all  the  heads  on  which  new  facts  ought 
have  occurred  since  the  opening  of  the  session  to 
authorize  the  statement  of  the  minister.  Was  thcR  j 
anything  in  the  state  of  the  markets,  either  as  to  the  "^ 
existing  prices,  or  the  quantity  that  was  to  be  ooih  ^ 
sumed,  which  should  induce  us  to  forget  the  interest ! 
of  the  farmer  for  the  sake  of  the  consumer  ?  TTic  - 
average  price  of  wheat,  on  that  day,  was  beneath  thit : 
which,  four  years  ago,  this  very  minister  stated  wtf ; 
the  price  which  was  the  object  of  the  law  he  then  as 
a  minister  introduced. 

They  had  heard  much  of  stagnation  of  trade ;  not 
they  who  resist  a  change  in  the  laws  of  commerce 
but  those  who  would  create  that  change,  are  respon- 
sible for  that  stagnation.  But  Lord  George  showed 
by  elaborate  tables,  with  which  he  was  prepared,  that 
tbon^  had  been  1 1 6,000  quarters  more  of  grain  soM 
in  tho  288  markets  of  England  in  this  year  of 
vlA)i:i\a(ion,  than  were  sold  in  the  four  correspondbg 
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weeks  of  the  previous  year.  Well  then,  the  stag- 
nation of  trade  had  not  interfered  with  the  supply 
^ttd  consumption  of  corn. 

■^  Was  it  the  anxiety  of  foreign  countries  to  establish 
^  interchange  with  us,  that  made  the  minister  so 
..inddenly  sensible  of  the  injustice  of  the  regulations 
ftat  might  prevent  that  intercourse?  Lord  George 
ieviewed  the  latest  information  received  from  foreign 
oootries  on  this  important  object.  He  quoted  a 
ncent  declaration  of  M.  Guizot  not  favourable  to  the 
English  policy,  he  appealed  to  the  latest  intelligence 
ifom  the  United  States  extremely  hostile  to  a  miti- 
gated tariff,  he  proved  that  Prussia  was  not  yet 
"shaken." 

Had  anything  occurred  then  in  Ireland  to  operate 
this  change  in  the  convictions  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  ?  Hardly  that.  And  here  he  quoted  a 
variety  of  documents  from  individuals  of  all  ranks 
and  journals  of  all  opinions  in  Ireland,  to  prove  that 
there  was  no  sympathy  with  the  measures  of  the 
government  in  that  country,  and  a  denial  of  the 
justness  of  the  representations  of  its  condition.  "  I 
think,  therefore,"  said  Lord  George,  "  that  we  are 
entitled  to  know  before  we  go  into  committee  on 
this  question,  what  are  the  new  circumstances  which 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  minister  and 
^ich  have  caused  him  for  the  last  time  to  change 
anew  his  opinions  ?" 

p 
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The  reply  of  the  minister  was  very  remariuiUe. 
The  appeal  to  him  was  unexpected ;  but  when  master 
of  his  case,  he  never  spoke  with  more  v^ur  aod 
facility  than  when  taken  unawares.  Preparation  im 
apt  to  make  him  cumbrous.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, disposing  at  first  of  the  Irish  part  of  the  case, 
and  acknowledging  *^that  he  knew  very  well  that 
scarcity  was  not  universal  in  that  oountry,''  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  particular  inquiry  of  the 
protectionist  leader.  What  had  induced  him  to 
change  his  opinions,  even  in  the  course  of  this  sessioD, 
and  now  to  believe  that  those  restrictions,  which,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session,  he  only  thought 
impolitic,  were  also  unjust. 

In  the  first  place  the  minister  ''  adopted  and  deli- 
berately repeated  that  statement."  And  he  then 
proceeded  to  assign  the  grounds  on  which  he  had 
arrived  at  the  opinion  after  listening  to  the  discus- 
sions of  the  last  three  months  and  after  nciature 
consideration.  He  informed  the  house  that  there 
was  an  abstract  presumption  against  restrictions  on 
food,  which  he  endeavoured  to  establish ;  that  he  did 
not  believe  that  a  free  trade  in  corn  involved  any 
dependence  on  foreign  nations  for  the  necessaries  (rf 
life;  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the  rate  of  wages 
varied  with  the  price  of  food ;  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  protection  was  necessary  to  farmers  of  adequate 
intelligence  and  means  ;  that  he  did  not  believe  that 
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taxation  was  a  reason  for  the  continuance  of 
ities  on  com,  but  quite  the  reverse.  On  these 
he  dilated,  and  stated  that,  because  of  his 
in  these  opinions,  he  had  come  to  the  condu- 
hat  it  was  unjust  to  continue  l^islative  restric- 
ipon  food. 

h  sides  of  the  house  listened  with  no  little 
shment  while  the  minister,  with  an  apparent 
t  in  the  subject  which  it  woudd  have  been  sup- 
novelty  could  have  alone  inspired,  recapitu- 
dl  those  arguments  which  for  years  the  anti- 
Eiw  league  had  presented  to  the  consideration, 
ly  of  the  community,  but  even  of  the  house  of 
3ns,  in  every  form  which  ingenuity  could 
and  a  versatile  and  experienced  rhetoric  iUus- 
md  enforce.  But  when,  with  an  air  of  dis- 
,  he  availed  himself  of  one  of  the  most  subtle 
rtainly  not  least  hackneyed  tactics  of  Mr.  Cob- 
id,  in  order  to  depreciate  the  importance  of 
growing,  called  upon  the  house  to  take  the 
f  Great  Britain,  and  divide  the  island  by  a  line 
[nvemess  and  Southampton,  and  observe  that, 
Uy  speaking,  to  the  westward  of  the  line,  the 
^  had  no  interest  in  the  restrictions  on  the 
ation  of  wheat,  the  gentlemen  who  had  left 
igricultural  constituents  in  the  lurch  because 
ad  been  told  that  unless  Sir  Robert  Peel  were 
ted   to    repeal    the    corn    laws,   Mr.   Cobden 
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might  actually  become  a  minister,  began  to  ask 
themsdves  whether,  after  all,  such  an  event  would 
not  have  been  the  honestest  arrangement  of  the  two. 
Unlike  the  corn  laws,  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Cobdeo  j 
might  have  been  politic,  but,  *^  after  the  discussion  of 
the  last  three  months,"  it  certainly  seemed  imjust. 

This  general  feeling  was  expressed  later  in  the  even- 
ing by  one  of  the  protectionist  party,  who,  noticing  the 
observatbn  of  the  minister  that  the  debate  was  un- 
expected, observed  "  that  not  being  prepared  fcr 
debate  was  certainly  not  an  excuse  for  not  being 
prepared  to  answer  the  speech  of  the  right  honounbk 
gentleman.  It  was  not  a  speech  that  was  heard  for 
the  first  time.  It  had  been  heard  in  other  places,  m 
different  localities,  and  he  might  be  permitted  to  a(kl, 
from  a  master-hand.  That  speech  had  sounded  io 
Stockport ;  it  had  echoed  in  Durham.  There  had 
been  on  the  stage  of  the  classical  theatre  a  represen- 
tation of  it  on  the  finest  scale,  and,  as  is  usual  m 
such  cases,  the  popular  performance  was  now  repeated 
by  an  inferior  company-  Especially,  when  he  heard 
the  line  drawn,  which  marks  on  the  map  the  corn- 
growing  districts  of  Great  Britain,  he  thought  he 
might  say,  as  he  heard  sometimes  said  on  railway 
committees  upon  rival  lines,  *  That  is  surely  the  line 
of  the  honourable  member  for  Stockport,'"  (Mr. 
Cobden.) 

This   remarkable  declaration  of  the  minister  that 
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he  had  changed  his  opinions  as  to  the  character  of 
the  com  laws  even  during  the  present  session,  was 
noticed  also  on  a  subsequent  night  by  Mr.  Ker 
Seymer,  the  member  for  Dorset,  in  a  very  happy 
ptssage  of  a  maiden  speech,  which  was  also  generally 
distinguished  by  its  vivacity  and  acuteness. 

''The  minister,"  he  said,  "  had  admitted  that 
changes  had  teken  place  in  his  opinion  since  his  first 
introduotion  of  the  question,  and  in  that  respect  he 
fllustrated  a  well-known  principle  in  human  nature, 
aoeording  to  which,  persons  became  attached  to  that 
hr  which  they  had  made  sacrifices ;  and  he  believed 
that  the  sacrifices  which  the  minister  had  made,  with 
respect  to  this  question,  had  been  greater  than  was 
anticipated.  He  brought  forward  the  measure  on  tlie 
gnmnd  of  policy :  but  he  found  himself  opposed  by 
two  hundred  and  forty  members  of  that  house,  and 
then  he  raised  it  to  a  question  of  justice  ;  and  if  he 
found  hereafter,  that  the  opposition  to  it  in  another 
place  should  be  still  more  determined  than  that  which 
it  had  met  with  in  this  house,  he  might  raise  it,  as 
some  reverend  orators  at  Covent  Garden  theatre  had 
done,  into  a  religious  question.  But  whatever  might 
be  tiie  changes  in  the  views  of  the  minister,  the 
question  itself  remained  the  same.  It  was  no  more 
a  question  of  religion  or  justice  now,  than  it  was 
last  year.  It  was  a  question  involving  great  com- 
mercial and  social  considerations,  but  was  no  more  a 
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question  of  justice  or  religioD  than  the  duties  on  hair 
powder." 

What  was  the  cause  of  this  remarkable  dedaratioD 
of  the  minister,  made  with  so  much  form  and  re- 
peated with  so  much  emphasis?  It  was  not  ao 
ebullition.  It  was  a  preconcerted  statement,  at  a 
veiy  important  crisis  in  the  condition  of  his  goverD- 
ment  (April  27th),  every  word  of  which  had  beoi 
weighed,  though  apparently  not  calculated  to  please 
those  who,  at  great  sacrifice,  had  remained  attached 
to  him.  This  declaration  denoted  a  change  in  the 
parliamentary  position  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  an 
approachment  to  the  Manchester  confederation. 

When  Lord  John  Russell  failed  to  form  a  govern- 
ment in   Christmas,  '45,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
again  sent  for  by  her  majesty,  in  resuming  the  reins 
of  government  and  in  appealing  to  his  colleagues  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  the  subversion  of  the  pro- 
tective system,  he  justified  his  course  by  the  assu- 
rances, that  there  was  no  other  mode  of  preventing  a 
third  party  from  being  called  into  the  management 
of  public  affairs,  and  that  too  a  democratic  party: 
that  the  incompetency  of  the  whigs  to  take  charge 
of  the  administration  when  their  turn  and  time  had 
constitutionally  arrived,  rendered  it  necessary  for  the 
tories  to  fulfil  those  liberal  functions  which,  according 
to  the  practice,  if  not  the  theory,  of  our  political 
scheme,  the  whigs  ought  to  have  been  prepared  to 
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fulfil  In  a  wordy  the  Manchester  confederation  was 
held  up  as  the  alternative  to  a  conservative  govern- 
ment. What  a  catastrophe  for  the  territorial  con- 
stitution ! 

The  position  therefore  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
assumed  and  intended  to  preserve  at  the  meeting  of 
pariiament  was  that  of  the  patriotic  individual  who 
by  great  sacrifices  had  succeeded  in  preventing  Mr. 
Cobdea  firom  becoming  a  minister.  It  was  in  thk 
spirit  that  the  appeal  was  made  to  the  Duke  of 
Wdlington,  and  it  was  in  this  spirit  that  it  received 
a  sympathetic  response.  Not  only  was  Mr.  Cobden 
not  to  be  a  minister,  but  Sir  Robert  was  to  remain 
one.  And  in  one  of  the  last  of  those  strange,  uncon- 
stitutional speeches,  fiill  of  naivete  and  secret  history, 
which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  in  the  habit  of 
addressing  to  the  peers  when  his  grace  led  the 
house  of  lords,  he  said :  "  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  result  of  this  bill  (the  com  bill.  May  28th, 
1846)  in  this  house,  it  appears  very  clear,  that  the 
object  I  had  in  view  in  resuming  my  seat  in  her 
majesty's  councils  will  not  be  attained.  I  conclude 
that  another  government  will  be  formed." 

After  the  alleged  refiisal  of  Lord  Stanley  to  attempt 
to  form  a  protectionist  ministry  in  1 845,  and  the 
avowed  failure  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  form  a 
free  trade  one,  it  was  not  perhaps  unjustifiable  for 
a  minister,  elate   with  long  success,  haughty  with 
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court  fevour,  continental  influence,  and  parliamentary 
sway,  to  believe  that  his  position  was  impregnable. 
The  private  tone  of  the  treasury  bench  therefore 
when  parliament  met,  was  martyrdom.  They  were 
sacrificing  their  opinions  to  save  the  country  from 
Mr.  Cobden,  and  several  gentlemen  of  great  weight  were 
so  touched  by  the  interesting  position  of  these  states- 
men, that  although  they  entirely  disapproved  of  the  po- 
licy of  the  minister,  they  permitted  their  names  to  be 
seen  in  every  division  list  with  that  of  Mr.  Cobdoo,  in 
order  to  save  the  country  from  the  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  his  councils.  Not  very  fine  in  their  obser- 
vation of  the  phases  of  political  life,  they  remained, 
notwithstanding  some  awkward  incidents  like  the 
"  injustice  "  speech,  in  the  same  fool's  paradise,  untfl 
having,  as  they  supposed,  repealed  the  com  laws  in 
order  to  prevent  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Cobden,  ihfff 
heard  the  member  for  Stockport  hailed  by  their  prime 
minister  as  the  saviour  of  the  coimtry  and  the  orna- 
ment of  the  senate. 

When  the  first  minister  discovered  that  his  original 
calculations  were  erroneous,  and  that  the  conservative 
party  was  lost  to  him,  a  remarkable  change  took 
place  in  his  tone  and  especiaUy  towards  the  Man- 
chester league. 

The  union  of  simplicity  and  sagacity  which  was  the 
characteristic  of  Lord  Greorge  Bentinck,  shrank  with 
indignation  and  a  little  disgust  from  what  appeared  to 
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im  to  be  Jesuitical.  He  sincerely  believed  that  the 
]fstem  of  the  Manchester  coDfederation  was  hostile  to 
he  greatness  and  permanent  prosperity  of  this  coun- 
try, and  that  for  the  sake  of  a  temporary  expansion  of 
our  commerce,  it  was  sacrificing  the  durable  sources 
of  power  and  public  wealth.  But  he  respected  Mr. 
Cobden;  for  his  talents,  his  position,  the  dear  manner 
in  which  he  had  obtained  it,  and  the  considerable 
public  sympathy  which  supported  him.  He  thought 
Mr.  Cobden  a  dangerous  foe,  but  he  was  at  least  an 
open  one ;  and  if  the  Manchester  principles  were  to 
predominate,  he  could  not  comprehend  why  they 
should  not  be  administered  by  Manchester  men. 
Nay,  more ;  believing  their  principles  were  injurious, 
Lord  George  thought  that  he  had  a  better  chance  of 
lefeating  them,  when  they  were  openly  and  com- 
)letely  avowed,  than  when  they  were  carried  into 
operation  in  detail  by  one  who  had  obtained  power 
>y  professing  his  hostility  to  them. 

The  "  injustice  debate"  took  up  the  whole  of  the 
light.  The  protectionists,  at  a  certain  hour,  ad- 
oumed  the  committee  on  the  com  bill,  as  the 
Irish  members  had  adjourned  the  first  reading  of 
ihe  coercion  bill.  The  minister  resisted  the  ad- 
iourament,  and  divided  twice  on  it.  He  then  gave 
lip.  "  I  have  not  strength  to  go  through  with  this 
contest,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  I  do  not  wish  to  subject 
others  to  it."     The  opposers  of  the  Irish  bill,  how- 
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ever,  had  a  great  advantage  over  the  opposers  of  the 
com  bilL  Liberal  members  always  gave  up  thdr 
motions  to  ensure  precedence  to  the  com  bilL  Tlie 
government  therefore  obtained  the  next  nighty 
odierwise  devoted  to  private  members,  for  the  com- 
mittee to  sit  again.  Nev^heless  they  were  again 
invited  to  battle. 

On  the  first  item  in  committee,  the  chairman 
reading  the  words,  that  ''upon  all  wheat,  baiiiij, 
oats,"  Lord  George  Bentinck  rose  and  said :  **  I  rise, 
Sir,  to  move  the  omission  of  the  word  'oata.'" 
And  on  this  text,  he  delivered  a  most  able  q)eedi 
on  the  agriculture  of  Ireland. 

"  Our  former  discussions,"  he  said,  "  have  almost 
entirely  turned  upon  the  species  of  grain  with  whidi 
mainly  the  people  of  England  are  concerned,  and 
scarcely  at  all  upon  that  species  of  grain  in  whidi 
the  people  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  are  more 
particularly  interested.  When  we  come  to  consider 
that  there  are  558,000  occupiers  of  land  in  Ireland, 
almost  every  one  of  whom  is  a  grower  of  oats,  we 
cannot  but  adroit  how  important  it  is  to  Ireland 
that  we  should  not  hastily  alter  the  law  which  pro- 
tects their  grain  in  the  English  market." 

After  entering   into   very   protracted   calculatioDS 
upon  the  effect  of  free  importation  on  the  oat  pro- 
ducers of  Ireland,  he  observed  :  "  The  minist^  last 
night  referred   to  a  statement   of  mine,  that  ther^ 
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were    558,000  farmers  in    Ireland,  with  no   other 
capital   than  their  industry  and  their  honesty,  and 
he  said  that  if  it  could  he  asserted  generally  of  the 
fisuiners  of  Ireland,  that  they  are  without  capital,  can 
we   contend    that   protection    has    been    for    thar 
interests ;  but  the  minister  omitted  the  very  import* 
ant  portion  of  my  statement,  that  these  farmers  held 
but  fifteen  acres  of  land     How  can  it  be  possible 
that  a  farmer  of  fifteen   acres   shoudd   have    much 
capital?     Can  he  have   threshing  and  winnowing 
madiines  ?     We  must  deal  with  the  state  of  things 
we  find.     We  did  not  make  that  state  of  things ; 
but  we  find  558,000  occupiers  of  land  in  Ireland 
who  hold  but  fifteen  acres,  and  we  are  to  say,  if  we 
agree   with   my  Lord   Essex,  with  whom  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  seems  very  much  to  sympa- 
thize, that  they  ought  never  to  have  been  farmers,  and 
consequently,  that  they  ought  at  once  to  be  sacrificed ; 
that    558,000    farmers    employing    or    sustaining, 
three  millions  and  a  half  of  human  beings,  are  to  be 
sacrificed,  because  they  do  not  possess  a  sufiicient 
amount  of  capital.      It    might   certainly   be   better 
that  there   shoudd    not    be    these   small  tenures   in 
Ireland — ^but  they  exist ;  we  must  deal  with  things 
as  we  find  them.     I  cannot  cut  up  human  beings 
like  a  log  of  wood. 

"  The  minister  asks  what  has  protection  done  for 
^hese  holders  of  land  in  Ireland  ?     I  rather  think  the 
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question  to  be  answered,  is,  whether  the  five  or  six 
hundred  thousand  small  farmers  of  that  country  are 
worse  off  than  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  umcm, 
when  free  trade  prevailed  ?     Why,  Ireland  previous^ 
imported  grain  while  now  she  is  an  exporting  countiy 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  five  millions  sterling,  and 
of  other  agricultural  produce,  which  will  be  affected 
by  the  measures  now  in  agitation,  to  the  extent  pn^ 
bably  of  ten  millions  per  annum.     But  the  secretaiy 
of  the  savings'  banks  of  Cork,  tdls  us,  that  in  the 
past  year  £200,000  were  paid  into   that   bank  by 
small  farmers  of  the  dass  I  speak  of,  in  sums  not 
exceeding  £30.     Was  not  that  ground  for  bdievii^ 
that  Ireland  was  making  progress  under  a  protective 
policy?     These  sums   of  £30  would   certainly  Dot 
constitute  the  capital  necessary  to  a  system  of  &rm« 
ing  on  a  greater  scale,  or  perhaps  even  to  save  the 
dass  of  people  possessing  such  a  small  amount  of 
capital  firom  being  sacrificed  by  the  minister  at  the 
shrine  of  free  trade.     Still,  this  indicated  a  state  of 
independence   much  to   be   rejoiced  at,  and  showed 
the  existence  of  a  race  of  men,  who,  though  they 
might  not  perhaps  ^  cultivate  their  land  to  the  best 
advantage,'   or  know   how  '  to  make   five   quarters 
grow  where  three  did  before,'  are  yet  a  dass  of  men, 
whom  it  would  be  worse  than  unw^ise  to  sacrifice  for 
the  sake  of  a  system." 

He  contrasted  this  conduct  with  the  policy  towards 
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Ireland  so  earnestly  supported  by  Mr.  Burke   and 
Mr.  Pitt.     "  But  our  measures  now,  it  seems,  are  to 
be  of  such   a  description  that  you  must  drive  her 
agricultural  produce  out  of  the  market.     It  may  be 
true  that  you  are  not  about  to  divorce  her ;  but  you 
are  going  to  admit  into  the  arms  of  England  concu- 
bines from  every  part  of  the  world." 

Noticing  the  often  repeated  declaration  of  the 
minister,  and  which  had  been  elaborately  made  on 
the  previous  night,  that  he  felt  no  humiliation  in 
confessing  his  errors  and  acknowledging  that  he 
had  hitherto  been  wrong  with  respect  to  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  the  country.  Lord  George  said,  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  say  much  on  that  head.  "  It 
may  not  be  humiliating  in  a  private  gentleman  to 
acknowledge  that  for  thirty  years  of  parliamentary 
life  he  has  been  entirely  in  error  in  his  opinions  on 
a  great  branch  of  public  policy.  But  I  cannot  agree 
that  it  is  not  humiliating  to  a  great  minister,  to  one 
who  aspires  to  be  a  great  statesman,  to  be  obliged  to 
confess,  that  the  whole  course  of  his  public  career 
has  been  one  continued  series  of  errors.  Why,  what 
advantage  is  there  in  having  men  at  the  helm  of 
public  affairs,  if  not  to  direct  the  public  judgment  ? 
And  if  he  direct  it  entirely  in  a  wrong  course,  surely 
it  is  humiliating,  and  surely  it  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  a  humiliating  avowal,  that  he  has  governed  the 
country  erroneously  for  a  long  series  of  years.     Sir, 
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it  is  the  privil^e  of  girls  to  change  their  opinions ; 
but  even  they  cannot  do  so  without  risk  of  a  damaged 
reputation." 

But  notwithstanding  the  dauntless  energy  and 
inexhaustible  resources  of  the  protectionist  leader, 
who  watched  every  o{^rtunity  to  resist  the  progres 
of  the  enemy,  and  was  prepared  always  for  eveiy 
point;  notwithstanding  all  his  researdies,  his  vast 
correspondence,  his  multifarious  information,  his  con- 
ferences, interviews,  deputations,  his  indefatigable 
life ;  notwithstanding  he  was  never  absent  from  his 
seat,  retired  the  last  and  rose  the  earliest  to  a  day  of 
constant  toil  and  never  of  sufficient  sustenance,  the 
inevitable  hour  arrived,  and,  on  the  1 1th  of  May,  the 
bin  for  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  was  to  be  read 
a  third,  and  last  time. 

Lord  George  Bentinck  was  extremely  anxious  that 
the  protectionist  party  should  sustain  their  reputation 
on  this  occasion,  and  also  that  the  bill  should  not  go 
up  to  the  lords  with  a  majority  of  three  figures, 
which,  it  was  boasted  by  the  government  and  their 
new  friends,  would  be  the  case.  The  amendment  was 
moved  at  his  instance  by  the  Marquess  of  Granby^ 
who,  by  his  careful  study  of  the  question  then  imd^ 
discussion,  the  earnestness  of  his  disposition,  and  the 
firmness  of  his  character,  had  attracted  the  atteu- 
tion  and  gained  tlic  confidence  of  his  leader.  Lord 
(kanby  more  than  fvdfiUed  all  that  was  hoped  froio 
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lim.     He  placed  the  whole  question  before  the  house 
in   a   style,  comprehensive,  masculine,  and  sincere. 
He  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Milnes  Gaskell,  who  had 
retired  from  the  treasury  from  his  unwillingness  to 
support  the  policy  of  the  administration  of  which  he 
had  been  recently  a  member.     He  brought  to  official 
eq)erience  the  accessories  of  a  cultivated  mind  and 
a  dassic  elocution.     The  debate,  after  having  occu- 
pied the  11th  and   12th   of  May,   was    adjourned 
to  FViday,  the   15th  of  that  month,  when,  after  a 
discussion  of  perhaps  unexampled  excitement  in  the 
house  of  commons,  the  division  was  called  at  four 
o'ck)ck  in  the  morning  of  Saturday,  and  in  a  house 
of  560  members,  tiie  third  reading  of  the  bill  for 
fte  repeal   of   the    com   laws   was    carried    by   a 
majority  of  98. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

On  the  1 3th  of  May,  in  the  heart  of  the  adjourMi 
debate  on  the  third  reading  of  the  com  bill,  news 
arri>'ed  of  the  rejection  by  the  l^islative  assembly  of 
Canada  of  the  new  commercial  policy  of  her  majesty's 
government,  and  Lord  George  Bentinck  seized  ^ 
following  night,  the  14  th,  which  did  not  belong  to 
the  government,  to  bring  forward,  though  at  a  late 
hour,  the  whole  question  of  the  effect  of  our  new 
commercial  policy  on  our  relations  with  Canada. 

This  is  mentioned  as  illustrative  of  his  energy 
and  vigilance;  certainly  throughout  his  remarkable 
and  too  brief  career  he  never  lost  an  opportunity. 
Even  after  the  passing  of  the  com  bill  in  the 
commons  which  took  place  as  we  have  stated  on 
FViday  the  15th»  on  the  Monday  following,  on  the 
minirrttirial  mokkni  that  the  amendments  made  by  the 
MiWBUltM  be  read  a  second  time.  Lord  George  rose, 
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ind  moving  an  amendment  that  the  resolutions  be 
ead  that  day  six  months,  made  an  elaborate  and 
ble  statement  in  which  he  laid  down  two  princi- 
ples, the  effects  of  which  he  developed  in  detail : 
stiy,  that  it  was  our  duty  to  remit  excise  duties  in 
^reference  to  customs'  duties;  and  2ndly,  that  the 
ninoiple  of  reciprocity  in  our  commercial  intercourse, 
iS  laid  down  by  Mr,  Huskisson,  should  never  be 
ibandoned. 

He  urged  also,  that  if  we  were  to  reduce  customs' 
luties  in  preference  to  excise,  we  ought  to  reduce  the 
hities  on  the  produce  of  those  countries  which  take 
Dost  of  our  produce,  and  should  give  the  pre^ 
erence  to  duties  on  articles  which  do  not  come  into 
competition  with  the  industry  of  this  country.  When 
xcise  duties  were  reduced,  independently  of  the 
"dief  to  the  subject,  the  expences  of  collection  were 
;ot  rid  of.  The  salaries  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
officers  were  saved  by  the  mere  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  auctions  and  glass.  But  when  customs' 
duties  are  reduced,  the  services  of  not  a  single  officer 
are  dispensed  with.  Also,  when  you  reduce  customs' 
duties,  the  foreigner  shares  with  the  consumer  in  this 
country  the  benefit  of  the  reduction.  But  if  you 
reduce  the  duties  on  excise  articles,  the  whole  benefit 
i»  derived  by  the  subjects  of  the  queen.  "  I  cannot 
^erstand,"  observed  Lord  George,  "  on  what  prin- 
ciple, 80  long  as  there  are  any  excise  duties  to  be 
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reduced,  the  l^islature  should  prefer  to  levy  thcN 
duties  and  to  reduce  the  duties  of  customs." 

Lord  George  said  that  Mr.  Huskisson  never  eoa* 
teinplated  free  trade  without  reciprocity.  The  govcn* 
ment  i^peared  to  have  a  pleasure  in  reducing  tb 
duties  on  the  products  of  those  countries  which  hue 
hostile  tariffs.  The  wiser  policy  would  be  to  redvco 
the  duties  upon  the  products  of  those  countritf 
which  take  oiu*  manufactures  at  a  low  duty-^^Chin 
especially. 

Lord  George  repeated  and  enforced  the  opinioo  d 
one  of  his  supporters,  that  hostile  tar^  could  aol 
be  encountered  by  free  imports.  A  very  long  AsiM 
ensued  upon  this  interesting  subject  which  tenninalcii 
at  a  late  hour. 

The  question  whether  hostile  tariffs  can  be  suc- 
cessfully combated  by  free  imports  has  not  yet 
received  a  satisfactory  solution.  Those  who  suppose 
they  answer  it  when  they  point  to  the  fact  that 
under  such  ckrcumstances  our  trade  with  a  restrictive 
country  has  increased,  have  mistaken  its  bearii^. 
The  question  refers  not  to  the  increase  of  trade,  but 
to  the  terms  of  interchange.  A  trade  may  increase 
vnth  diminished  profits.  Diminished  profits  must 
ultimately  lead  to  diminished  wages.  If  a  trade  be 
increased,  or  even  sustained,  by  our  exchanging  more 
of  our  productions  for  a  less  quantity  of  a  foreign 
article,  it  can  scarcely  be  esteemed  in  a  flourishing 
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x>Ddition.  The  action  of  a  hostile  tariff  seems  to  be 
equivalent  to  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  in 
he  country  against  whose  industry  it  is  directed,  and 
o  alter  the  terms  of  exchange  accordingly.  So  a 
eduction  in  the  duties  laid  upon  British  goods  in 
breign  countries  would  be  as  beneficial  to  England 
IS  an  equivalent  diminution  in  the  cost  of  producing 
^oods  for  foreign  markets.  If  this  be  true,  an 
ncrease  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  British  goods  in 
breign  countries,  or  a  decrease  of  the  duties  imposed 
>y  England  upon  foreign  goods,  would  be  as  injurious 
18  the  other  movement  would  be  beneficial. 

It  has  been  fi^uently  urged  that  a  hostile  tariff 
xacts  from  a  country  whose  ports  are  free  what  is 
equivalent  to  paying  a  tribute,  and  it  has  been 
eplied  that  this  can  hardly  be  the  case  as  the  Man- 
liester  manufacturer  for  example  sells  his  goods  at 
he  same  price  at  Cincinnati  as  at  Aylesbury.  How 
hen,  it  is  asked,  can  the  Manchester  manufacturer 
)ay  a  tribute  to  the  American  when  he  receives  from 
lim  the  same  price  as  he  receives  from  his  fellow* 
subjects?  But  hostile  tariffs  diminish  the  demand 
br  British  goods  in  the  foreign  market ;  this  dimi* 
nished  demand  lowers  their  value  in  the  Manchester 
market;  and  the  fall  of  prices  in  the  Manchester 
market  causes  a  corresponding  and  a  general  fall  in 
the  prices  of  British  goods  throughout  all  the  markets, 
domestic  or  foreign,  in  which  those  goods  are  sold. 

Q  2 
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It  is  also  urged  that  countervailing  duties  on  dw 
raw  materials  of  the  manufacturer  would  be  a  very 
questionable  mode  of  sustaining  him  against  the 
taxes  of  the  foreigner  on  his  manufactured  goocb, 
but  eminent  men  who  have  scientifically  treated  the 
important  question  of  reciprocity  have  never  sane* 
tioned  a  tax  upon  a  raw  materiaL  The  object  of  the 
reciprocal  system  is  to  maintain  the  elBicacy  of  native 
industry,  and  therefore  it  is  opposed  to  any  tax oni 
material  which  enters  into  native  fabrics. 

If  the  effect  of  this   country  combating  hostOe 
tariffs  with  firee  imports  be,  that  its  labour  exchai^ 
for  a  less  quantity  of  foreign  productions  than  here- 
tofore, that  result  would  of  course  equally  a{^  te 
the  precious  metals  which  are  foreign  productioDi, 
and  important  considerations  respecting  our  curreDc; 
arisiDg  from   our   diminished   command    over   the 
standard  of  value,  have  naturally  occurred  to  eoono* 
mical  writers  and  have  engaged  much  of  their  atten- 
tion.    But  all  those  questions  which  are  depeiufeDl 
on  the  distribution   and  command  of  the  predoue 
metals  have   assumed  a  new  aspect  since  the  vast 
metallic  discoveries  that  have  taken  place  since  the 
debates  and  discussions  of  1846. 

Irrespective  of  this  last  consideration  the  princifde 
of  reciprocity  appears  to  rest  on  scientific  grounds, 
and  it  is  probable  that  experience  may  teadi  us  that 
it  has  been  recklessly  disregarded  by  our  l^islatorsi 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Aftee  a  discussion  of  three  nights,  closed  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  a  speech  in  which  he  informed 
the  house  of  lords,  that  "the  bill  for  the  repeal  of 
the  com  laws  had  already  been  agreed  to  by  the 
other  two  branches  of  the  legislature,"  and  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  **  there  was  an  end  of  the 
functions  of  the  house  of  lords,"  and  that  they  had 
only  to  coitiply  with  the  projects  sent  up  to  them ; 
a  sentiment  the  bearing  of  which  seems  not  easy 
to  distinguish  from  the  vote  of  the  long  parliament 
which  openly  abrogated  those  functions,  the  lords 
passed  the  second  reading  of  the  measure  on  the 
28th  of  May,  by  the  large  majority  of  47. 

On  the  day  following  in  the  commons  the 
minister  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  house  for 
one  week>  for  the  Whitsun  recess ;  and  gave  notice 
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that,  on  Monday  the  8th,  the  day  of  re-assembling 
being  necessarily  devoted  to  supply,  the  goTernmeQt 
would  proceed  with  their  coercion  bill,  and  contmue 
to  do  so  in  preference  to  all  other  business. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  it  became  neces-* 
sary  for  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  the  protectionist  party  very  gravely  to  consider 
the  state  of  affairs,  which  had  become  critical,,  and  to 
decide  upon  the  future  course.  The  large  majority 
in  the  house  of  lords  had  extinguished  the  lingering 
hope  that  the  ministerial  scheme  might  ultimately 
be  defeated.  Vengeance  therefore  had  succeeded 
in  most  breasts  to  the  more  sanguine  sentiment 
The  field  was  lost,  but  at  any  rate  there  should  be 
retribution  for  those  who  had  betrayed  it.  Proud  in 
their  numbers,  confident  in  their  discipline,  and  elate 
with  their  memorable  resistance,  the  protectionist 
party  as  a  body  had  always  assumed,  that  when  the 
occasion  was  ripe,  the  career  of  the  minister  might 
be  terminated:  it  was  not  until  the  period  had 
arrived  when  the  means  to  secure  the  catastrophe 
were  to  be  decided  on,  that  the  difficulty  of  discover* 
ing  them  was  generally  acknowledged. 

How  was  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  be  turned  out  ? 

Here  was  a  question  which  might  well  occupy 
the  musing  hours  of  a  Whitsun  recess. 

The  impetuous  demanded  a  formal  vote  of  want  of 
confidence  in  the  government,  but  the  objection  to 
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this  suggestion  was,  that  in  all  ]Ht)bability  the  vote 

would  not   have  been  carried.      The   whigs   might 

have  joined  in  it^  and  perhaps  would  have  done  so, 

on  the  ground   subsequently   taken   by  Lord  John 

Russell,  that,  although  they  supported  the  government 

measures^  the  very  introduction  of  those  measures 

was  a  practical  testimony   that  in  former  years  the 

members   of  that   government   had   been  mistaken, 

and  the  whigs  had  been  right.     But  although  the 

whigs  might  have  joined  in  the  vote  of  condemns- 

tioQ,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  great  body 

of  the  liberal  party  would  not  have  followed  Lord 

John  Russell,  and,  personally,  the  mere  whig  connec- 

tbn  in  the   second   parliament   of  the   queen  was 

extremely  weak.      The  pure  free  t^ers  could  not 

with  any  grace  censure  the  administration;    and  it 

was  very   questionable  whether  Mr.  Hume  and  the 

English  radicals  generally  would  have  co-operated  in 

such  a  proceeding.     Add  to  all  this,  an  element  of 

calculation,    which,    though    an   unknown   quantity, 

could  not  be  omitted  by  a  sagacious  leader — viz.,  the 

defelcation  which  would   occur  in  the  protectionist 

ranks  themselves,  if  such  a  line  were  adopted.     There 

were  many  who  were  not  prepared  to  add  to  the 

mortification,  which  they  had  already  experienced,  the 

^establishment  in  power,  and  by  their  own  means> 

of  that  party  to  which  they  had  ever  been  opposed. 

If  indeed  the  whigs  had  been  prepared  to  form  a 
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government  on  the  economical  principles  of  theif  own 
budget  of  1842,  the  whole  of  the  protectionist  partjr 
would  have  arrayed  itself  under  their  banners,  and  the 
landed  interest,  whose  honour  they  would  have  then 
saved,  would  have  been  theirs  for  ever.  This  was  a 
result  which  the  whigs  as  a  party  were  desirous  to 
accomplish;  and  a  nobleman,  whose  services  ha?e 
been  since  prematurely  lost  to  the  countiy  aod 
whose  excellent  sense,  imperturbable  temper,  and 
knowledge  of  mankind,  had  for  many  years  exercised 
a  leading  influence  in  the  coimcils  of  the  whigs,  and 
always  to  their  advantage,  was  extremely  anxious, 
that  by  a  reconstruction  in  this  spirit  an  end  should 
be  put  to  that  balanced  state  of  parties,  which,  if 
permitted  to  continue  frustrated  the  practicability 
and  even  the  prospect  of  a  strong  government. 
What  he  wished  particularly  to  accx)mplish  was,  to 
see  Lord  George  Bentinck  in  the  new  whig  cabinet 
But  though  this  eminent  individual  conducted  bis 
negotiations  under  the  happiest  auspices,  for  Lord 
George  Bentinck  entertained  for  him  great  personal 
regard,  and  was  united  to  his  son  by  ties  of  very 
warm  and  intimate  friendship,  his  object  was  not 
attained.  Lord  John  Russell  could  not  recede  firom 
the  Edinburgh  letter,  and  he  was  more  valuable  to 
his  party  than  a  fixed  duty  on  corn.  Lord  George 
Bentinck  offered,  and  promised,  to  support  the  whig 
government,  but  would   not   become  a  member  of 
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administratioD    which  was   not  prepared  to  do 

ze  to  the  land. 

Then  all  hope  of  reconstilicting  the  whig  party 

broad  basis  was  reluctantly  given  up,  and  the 
-e  ministers  reconciled  themselves  to  that  pros* 

of  a  weak  government  which  was  so  clearly 
;een  by  their  sagacious  friend  and  has  been  sub- 
ently  so  unfortunately  realized,  those  active 
ts  who  busy  themselves  with  the  measures  of 
es  fixed  upon  the  sugar  duties  as  the  inedt^ble 
tion  on  which  the  government  might  be  expelled 
I  oflSce.  The  existing  government,  it  was  under- 
1,  had  pledged  itself  to  the  colonial  interest  to 
itain  their  old  policy  of  excluding  slave-grown 
r ;  and,  in  fact,  it  was  only  by  such  an  engage^ 
t  that  the  votes  of  those  members  of  the  house 
Dmmons  connected  with  the  two  Indies  had  been 
to  the  protectionists  in  the  division.  It  was 
losed  that  the  agricultural  interest,  having  lost 
Drotection  which  the  land  enjoyed,  would  not  be 
jposed  to  console  themselves  for  this  deprivation 
be  enjoyment  of  cheap  sugar,  especially  when  the 
?sentatives  of  dear  sugar  had  exhibited  so  decided 
redilection  for  cheap  bread.  But  when  Lord 
rge  Bentinck  was  sounded  on  this  scheme  he 
►k  his  head,  with  that  peculiar  expression  which 
lys  conveyed  to  those  who  were  appealing  to  him 
utter  hopelessness  of  their  enterprise.     "  No,"  he 
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said ;  "  we  have  nothing  to  sustain  us  but  our 
principles.  We  are  not  privy-councillors,  but  we 
ttiay  be  honest  men.  True  to  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection, we  must  support  East  and  West  India  inte- 
rests. We  think  it  the  wisest  policy,  at  once,  to  give 
protection  to  colonial  interests  and  th^eby  to  our 
manufacturing  interests  at  home.  We  are  resolved  to 
support  British  capital  wherever  it  may  be  invested." 

Slave-grown  sugar  would  have  united  the  whole 
of  the  liberal  party  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Lord  Palmerston,  but  then  unfortunatdy 
it  was  just  the  question  which  would  have  brought 
the  entire  protectionist  body  back  to  the  standard  of 
the  treasury,  and  instead  of  turning  out  the  admi- 
nistration there  would  have  been  a  painful  resuflo- 
tation  of  the  old  conservative  majority  of  96. 

Thus  it  happened,  that,  although  for  several  weeb 
the  persons  most  adroit  in  such  affairs  had  been 
planning  the  overthrow  of  a  government  which  was 
only  supported  by  one-sixth  of  the  members  of  the 
house  of  commons,  the  Whitsun  recess  had  closed 
and  parliament  had  again  re-opened  without  appar 
rently  any  approximation  to  the  means  which  were 
to  accomplish  their  purpose.  The  bill  for  the  repeal 
of  the  com  laws  could  not  be  carried  through  the 
house  of  lords  until  the  end  of  June ;  and  until 
that  measure  was  secured  the  whigs  and  their 
Hberal  allies  were   not   prepared  to   strike.     What 
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opportunity  would  they  have  of  dealing  the  bloW 
iter  June  ?  There  was  no  reason  why  the  govern- 
nent,  having  carried  their  measure,  might  not  rapidly 
i^ind  up  the  session  and  prorogue  parliament!  Was 
t  probable  that  at  the  end  of  another  month,  the 
^vemment  having  achieved  their  great  object^  those 
?ho  were  conspiring  then-  overthrow  would  be  richer 
n  their  resources  or  more  felicitous  in  their  expe^ 
lients  than  at  the  present  moment,  when  vengeancej 
imbition,  the  love  of  office,  and  the  love  of  change, 
dl  combined  to  advance  and  assist  their  wishes^ 
Notwithstanding  the  frank  confession  of  the  Duke  of 
(Vellington,  which  we  have  noticed,  that  he  was 
iisappointed  in  the  object  for  which  he  had  consented 
X)  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  and  that  a  change  of 
government  Was  impending,  the  house  of  commons, 
l)etter  judges  of  such  a  contingency,  began  to  suspect 
that  his  grace  was  a  little  misinformed,  and  that  he 
only  represented,  which  was  the  fact,  the  opinion  of 
his  colleagues  after  the  Easter  recess^  and  not  after 
the  Whitsun.  If  there  were  any  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  Lord  George  Bentinckj  that  the  government  were 
convinced  on  the  re-assembling  of  parliament  that 
they  had  weathered  the  storm,  this  doubt  was 
removed  by  an  interesting  occurrence. 

About  this  time,  Louis  Philippe  of  Orleans,  King 
of  the  French,  exercised  a  great  influence  over  public 
affairs.     This  prince  had  entirely  identified  himself 
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with  the  Peel  administration.  There  existed  between 
his  majesty  and  the  English  minister  not  only  a 
sentiment  of  sympathy  but  one  of  reciprocal  admira- 
tion. Each  believed  the  other  the  ablest  man  in 
their  respective  countries:  their  system  of  govero^ 
ment  was  the  same,  to  divert  the  public  mind  from 
political  change  by  the  seduction  of  physical  e&joy- 
ment*  and  to  neutralise  opinion  in  the  pursuit  of 
material  prosperity:  finally,  they  agreed  in  another 
point,  that  their  tenure  of  power  was  as  intermin* 
able  as  the  nature  of  things  admitted,  and  that  it 
Was  insured  by  mutual  co-operation. 

No  one  was  more  amazed  and  more  alarmed  by 
the  breaking  up  of  the  conservative  government  in 
November,  '45,  than  the  King  of  the  French.  With 
the  quickness  of  perception  which  with  him  always 
seemed  rather  instinct  than  thought,  he  instantly 
trembled  before  a  long  vista  of  war  and  revolution. 
His  fears  of  Lord  Palmerston  were  fed  by  all  the 
diplomacy  of  Europe,  and  especially  by  the  connec- 
tions of  the  late  conservative  cabinet,  who  stiD 
hoped  that  the  repugnance  of  the  European  courts 
to  the  appointment  of  that  minister  might,  in  con-* 

*  "  I  have  thought  it  consistent  with  true  conserYative 
policy,  that  thoughts  of  the  dissolution  of  our  institutions 
should  he  forgotten  in  the  midst  of  physical  enjoyment.**— 
Speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  opening  of  Parliament, 
January  22,  1846. 
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junction  with  the  domestic  weakness   of  the  whig 
party,  yet  bring  back  the  game  to  Sir  Robert. 

One,  to  whom  the   king   had   disburthened   his 
mind  in   an  hour  of  intolerable  anxiety  and  from 
whom  his  majesty  asked  that  counsel  which  circum- 
stances permitted  to  be  given,  tried  to  relieve  him 
from  these  bugbears  of  state,  in  a  truer  appreciation 
of  the   position   than   those   around   him    cared  to 
encourage.     It  was  represented  to  the  king,  that  a 
cordial  understanding  between  the  two  countries  had 
become  a  necessity  for  every  English  administration ; 
that  the  parliament  and  the  people  of  England  would 
never  support  a  minister  whom  they  believed  to  be 
inclined  to  treat  the  French  connection  with  levity  or 
disregard ;  and  that  it  was  especially  the  interest  of 
the  whigs  in  their  present  feeble  condition  to  prove 
to  the  country  that  they  took  office  with  no  prejudice 
against  their  neighbours.     With  these  views,  and  in 
order  at  once  to  relieve  his  mind,  it  was  suggested  to 
the  king  that  through  the  medium  of  some  private 
friend,  it  might  be  wise  to  make  an  effort  to  disem- 
barrass this  question  of  the  personal  complications  with 
which  it  had  been  the  interest  of  certain  individuals 
too  long  to  invest  it ;  and  that  he  should  seek  for  some 
frank  explanation   of  the   feelings   with   respect  to 
France  with  which   the   new  English    minister  re- 
turned to  office. 
The   king,  who   was    a  man   of  great   impulse, 
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grasped  at  the  suggestion  and  acted  upon  it  im- 
mediately. The  appeal  was  promptly  attended 
with  the  most  satis&ctory  results,  and  the  king  of 
the  French,  with  a  countenance  radiant  with  smiks 
was  assuring  the  whole  diplomatic  circle  that  be  was 
never  less  uneasy  as  to  the  prospects  of  Europe 
and  that  Lord  Palmerston  had  resumed  oflke 
with  a  determination  to  act  cordially  with  France, 
when  to  the  astonishment  of  his  majesty,  he  kamt, 
that  Lord  John  Russell  had  resigned  his  mission,  is 
consequence  of  an  absurd  and  really  discreditable 
intrigue  against  Lord  Palmerston  by  a  portion  of  his 
own  party,  on  the  plea  that  his  appointment  to  the 
foreign  office  would  endanger  our  friendly  relatioDS 
with  the  Tuileries. 

The  excitement  of  the  king  was  very  great  on  tbc 
return  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  power.  His  majesty 
looked  upon  all  the  intervening  incidents  which  had 
occasioned  him  so  much  disquiet  and  perplexity 
merely  as  dexterous  tactics  preliminary  to  a  crowning 
triumph.  He  thought  that  the  sovereign,  the  par<^ 
liament,  and  the  nation,  had  combined  to  give  the  ] 
minister  carte  blanche.  A  member  of  the  British 
parliament  who  was  then  at  Paris  presimaed,  with 
great  humility,  to  question  the  justness  of  4e 
royal  conclusions. 

**  Do  you  not  think  then,"  said  the  king,  "  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  will  carry  his  measures  ?" 
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«  Yes,  Sir." 

•'  And  what  then  ?" 

"  And  then,  Sir,  he  vrill  be  turned  out,*' 

*'  Who  is  to  turn  him  out  ?  Lord  John  Russell 
has  had  the  offer,  and  has  refused,  I  can  tell  you,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  says,  the  governm^t  is  esta-« 
blished,  I  remember,*'  the  king  added,  with  a 
smile  of  confidence,  ''  when  they  said  that  Mr.  Pitt 
would  not  remain  in  for  six  weeks,  and  he  was 
minister  for  twenty  years." 

The  confidence  of  his  majesty  in  the  star  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  remained  unfaultering  until  at  Easter 
he  was  apprised,  fi'om  a  quarter  that  could  not  be 
deceived,  that  the  administration  tottered.  For  more 
than  a  month  the  king  was  in  the  habit  of  assuring 
the  royal  circle,  that  in  case  there  was  a  change  of 
ministry  in  England,  Lord  Palmerston  would  be 
found  inspired  with  the  most  cordial  feelings  towards 
France,  which  were  reciprocated.  It  was  at  the  very 
moment,  when  his  majesty  had  reconciled  himself  to 
the  worst,  that  the  news  of  the  large  majority  in  the 
house  of  lords  reached  him,  and  he  was  assured  at  the 
same  time  that  all  danger  was  over,  and  that  there  were 
DO  existing  means,  and  that  none  would  certainly  be 
afforded,  of  disturbing  the  government. 

It  was  on  the  6th  of  June,  that  the  contents  of 
this  communication  to  the  King  of  the  French  were 
placed  before  Lord  George  Bentinck,  whose  own  ex- 
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perience  at  that  moment  proved  how  much  founda- 
tion there  was  for  the  statement.  It  was  dear  that 
the  blow  must  be  dealt  immediately.  Even  with 
that  determination,  the  difficulty  of  proceeding  seemed 
almost  insurmountable.  It  might  be  three  wedcs 
before  the  com  bill  was  returned  from  the  knds, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  commons  would  not 
place  the  government  in  a  minority  until  that  mea- 
sure was  secured.  A  notice  of  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence  in  the  ministry  was  the  only  motion  fix)m 
which  it  was  certain  that  the  government  would  not 
shrink  and  would  not  attempt  to  avoid  by  prorogi^ 
tion;  but  then  that  was  a  motion  which  it  was 
sufiSciently  clear  must  end  in  failure.  It  sensed 
that  they  had  escaped,  and  that  the  King  of  the 
French,  as  usual,  was  right. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  it  was  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  that  there 
appeared  only  one  course  to  be  taken,  and  which  | 
though  beset  with  difficulties  was  with  boldness  and 
dexterity  at  least  susceptible  of  success.  The  govern- 
ment had  announced  their  intention  of  moving  the 
second  reading  of  the  Irish  coercion  bill  on  Monday 
the  8th  of  June.  If  this  second  reading  were  op- 
posed both  by  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  George 
Bentinck,  the  defeat  of  the  administration  seemed 
more  than  probable. 

The  first  great  difficulty  to  be  considered  in  this 
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project,  was  that  presented  by  the  fact,  that  both 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  George  Bentinck  had 
hitherto  supported  that  measure. 

To  support  a  government  in  an  unconstitutional 
measure  is  tantamount  to  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
them ;  and  the  step  therefore  taken  by  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Lord  George  Bentinck,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, was  unskilful  and  unwise.  But  Lord  John 
had  been  embarrassed  and  entrapped  by  the  precipi- 
tate acts  and  indiscreet  admissions  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  house  of  lords :  and  Lord  George,  though 
warned  against  taking  a  course  which  was  in  itself 
foreign  to  his  policy  with  respect  to  Ireland,  had 
been  seduced  into  the  proceeding  by  the  irresistible 
temptation  of  securing  delay  in  the  progress  of  the 
com  bill. 

Yet  both  of  these  leaders  had  been  provident  even 

in  their  errors.     Lord  John   Russell  had,  very  early 

m  the  discussion,    prepared  if  necessary   a    retreat. 

When  the  bill  was  brought  in,  notwithstanding  the 

unqualified  approbation  of  it  by  his  fi-iends  in  the 

other  house,    he  had  ventured   to   hint    that   there 

were  some  clauses  to  which  he  had  objections ;  ad- 

^*ancing  with  circumstances,  he  had,  on  a  subsequent 

occasion,  expressed    his    disapproval   of  the  curfew 

dause  supposed  to  be  a  vital  part  of  the  measure ; 

and  just  before  the    house  was   adjourned  for  the 

Wbitsun  holidays,  he  said,  **  he   thought  it  would 

R 
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be  the  fairer  and  more  direct  course  to  oppose  th< 
second  reading  of  the  bill,  rather  than  so  to  mutilati 
it  as  to  leave  none  of  its  important  clauses.''  Thin 
about  the  25th  of  May,  when  these  expressions  wen 
used  though  at  the  time  they  did  not  attract  al 
the  attention  they  deserved,  Lord  John  RusseQ  had 
contrived  to  extricate  himself  pretty  completely  tm 
the  engagements  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Clanii- 
carde,  and  Lord  Grey. 

The  position  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  in  thii 
respect  was  even  stronger  than  that  of  Lord  John 
Russell.  When  the  coercion  bill  was  first  brought 
forward  in  the  commons,  he  had  described  it  as  aa 
unconstitutional  measure  and  had  even  duisteDed 
the  curfew  clause ;  but  had  stated,  that  he  and 
his  friends  were  prepared  to  support  the  measure, 
provided  the  government  evinced  an  earnestness  to 
press  it  forward  and  suffer  no  unnecessary  delay  or 
obstruction  to  interpose  which  they  could  reasonably 
avoid.  But  if  on  the  contrary  it  should  appear  from 
the  conduct  of  the  government  that  they  were  luke- 
warm or  indifferent,  and  that,  permitting  other 
measures  of  less  necessity  to  be  carried  through  the 
house  in  preference,  they  gave  the  house  cause  to 
believe  that  in  their  own  minds  no  such  emergency  as 
they  spoke  of  existed,  then  under  such  circumstances 
the  protectionist  party  should  not  feel  themselves 
bound  to  continue  their  support  of  such  a  measure. 
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lor  could   there   be    any   misconception   in    the 

d  of   the  government,  as  to   the  intentions   of 

i  George  Bentinck  in  this  respect.     They  were 

to  be  collected  merely  from  his  speech.     The 

ler  will  recollect  that  after  the  Easter  recess  a 

imunication  on    the  conduct  of  public  business 

opened  with  Lord  George,  by  the  secretary  of 

treasury   on  the  part  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 

recall    the   circumstances    under    which    that 

tleman,  the  present  Sir  John  Young,  M.P.  for 

"an,  figured  as  the  ''  disavowed  plenipotentiary." 

kt  conference  had  led  to  a  correspondence  which 

noble  lord  at  the  time  had  expressed  his  wish 

iild  be  read  to  the  house;    but  no  member  of 

government  had  responded  to  that  proposition 

the  corraspondence  therefore  had  remained  in 

nirity.     The  following  passage  afterwards  quoted 

Mr.  Stafford  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 

)nd  reading  of   the  coercion  bill  indicated  with 

vision  the  views  of  the  protectionist  party  on  the 

.t  of  March,  '46. 

tract  of  a  letter  from  Lord  George  Bentinck  to 
John  Young,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

*  I  then  frankly  told  you,  with  respect  to  the  anti- 
irder  bill,  that  I  believed  the  whole  party  with 
om  I  served  were  but  of  one  opinion,  that  it  was 

R  2 
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a  most  uDconstitutional  measure,  and  only  to 
justified  by  some  dire  exigency.  I  believe  I  tern 
it  another  curfew  act,  and  said,  that  nothing  1 
the  most  imminent  danger  could  excuse  it ;  but  t 
if  the  government  were  prepared  to  state  that  i 
emergency  did  exist,  and  were  ready  to  have  tli 
honesty  and  sincerity  tested  by  pressing  the  measi 
with  all  possible  speed  through  the  house,  we  shoi 
be  disposed  to  give  them  credit  for  the  ^(istence 
so  dire  an  emergency,  and  support  them.  But 
on  the  contrary,  it  should  appear  from  their  condt 
that  in  their  hearts  they  did  not  believe  such  d 
necessity  did  exist,  if  the  danger  to  life  was  so  lit 
imminent  that  they  could  afford  to  postpone  I 
measure  on  which  the  security  of  life  was  said 
depend,  then  the  complexion  of  the  case  would 
very  much  altered,  and  I  conceive  we  should  f 
ourselves  bound  to  take  a  different  course,  presumii 
as  we  must  under  such  circumstances,  that  no  tr 
or  lasting  ground  did  in  fact  exist  for  the  adopti 
of  so  unconstitutional  a  measure." 

Well  then,  "  was  the  complexion  of  the  case  "  ve 
much  altered  by  the  subsequent  behaviour  of  t 
government,  and  might  it  be  inferred  "  from  th( 
conduct,  that,  in  their  hearts,  they  did  not  believe 
the  *  dire  necessity,' "  which  was  the  alleged  cause 
their  proposition  ? 

It   could   not  be   denied    that  this  coercion  b 
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came  down  from  the  house  of  lords  on  the  13th  of 
March  and  was  not  read  for  the  first  time  until  the 
1  st  of  May ;  and  that  since  that  4)eriod  nearly  six 
weeks  had  elapsed  without  her  majesty's  ministers 
attempting  to  take  any  steps  to  forward  the  measure. 
It  might  be  replied,  that  these  six  weeks  had  been 
devoted  to  the  discussion  and  passing  of  the  com 
and  the  customs'  bills ;  and  that  although  Lord 
George  Bentinck  might  not  credit  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  such  measures,  that,  at  any  rate,  was  not  the 
predominant  opinion  of  the  house  of  commons.  But 
this  plea  would  not  bear  analysis.  It  appeared  that, 
irrespectively  of  the  government  night  on  which  no 
house  had  been  made,  four  other  of  their  nights 
had  been  occupied  with  government  business  other 
than  the  corn  and  the  customs'  bills ;  that  these 
nights  too  were  only  partially  occupied ;  that  they 
were  wasted;  that  on  three  of  these  occasions,  the 
house  rose  before  eight  o'clock,  and  on  the  fourth, 
before  nine  o'clock. 

Lord  Greorge  Bentinck  was  of  opinion  that  the 
case  of  the  protectionists,  as  against  the  government, 
was  a  good  one ;  he  was  also  definitively  of  opinion 
that  opposition  to  the  coercion  biU  aflForded  the  only 
opportunity  of  overthrowing  the  administration;  but 
he  doubted  whether  the  protectionist  party,  after 
having  voted  once  for  the  measure,  would  be  gene- 
rally, or  in  a  sufficient  degree,  induced  to  strike  the 
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blow.  One  section  of  his  most  zealous  supporters, 
and  a  body  of  gentlemen  too  among  whom  he 
counted  many  yarm  personal  friends,  namely  the 
Irish  protectionist  members,  could  certainly  not  be 
expected  to  vote  against  the  bill ;  all  those  memben, 
who  from  the  strong  feeling  of  their  oonstitueats 
might  be  counted  on  in  any  division  against  Ae 
government  where  the  protective  principle  was 
involved  but  who  in  their  hearts  had  no  wish  to 
disturb  the  administration,  would  certainly  ava3 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  voting  with  a 
minister  whom  they  had  been  obliged  too  frequently 
to  oppose;  strong  measures  also  with  respect  to 
Irish  outrage,  it  could  not  be  denied,  were  popular 
with  many  most  respectable  persons,  who,  not  having 
very  deeply  investigated  the  condition  of  our  sister 
isle,  held  that  violence  could  only  be  successfiilly 
encoxmtered  by  restraint. 

On  Saturday  therefore  nothing  was  decided;  on 
the  following  day,  Lord  George  Bentinck  took  the 
opportunity  of  breaking  the  situation  to  several  of 
the  leading  country  gentlemen  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  acting  with  him ;  the  reception  of  his  suggestion 
was  not  &vourable.  They  were  embarrassed  b) 
their  prenous  vote,  and  were  astonished  to  lean 
that  if  they  repeated  it,  the  "  government  was  it 
for  ever." 

On  Monday,  before    the  meeting  of  the  house 
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Lord  George  held  a  rapid  council  with  such  of  his 
friends  as  he  could  immediately  collect.  Only  one 
voice  supported  him  on  the  ground  that  the  step 
was  not  only  wise  but  indispensable.  The  rest, 
while  they  declared  they  would  not  desert  him  in 
any  course  which  he  pursued,  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
that  the  movement  would  fail  and  might  then 
become  unpopular  in  the  country. 

Nothing  was  decided  when  Lord  George  had  taken 
bis   seat,  and    while    Sir  William   SomerviUe   was 
moving    the    amendment    that    the    coercion    bill 
should  be  read  that  day  six  months.     His  solitary 
supporter  in  the    council  was   sitting   by  his   side. 
lliey  had   agreed   their  course   should    be  decided 
by  the    report  which   they  should  receive  from  a 
gentleman  who  had  the  best  acquaintance  with  the 
individual  feelings  of  the  members  of  the  party  and 
who,  through  absence  from  town,  had  not  unfortu- 
nately  been  present  at  the  previous   consultations. 
While  Sir  William  SomerviUe  was  closing  his  speech 
with  an  appeal  to  Lord  George  Bentinck,  this  much 
expected  individual  appeared  at  the  bar. 
[        "  I  call  on  all  who  prize  liberty,"  said  Sir  William, 
"  and  value  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  subject, 
to  support  this  amepdment;    and,  above  all,  I  call 
upon  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  King's  Lynn, 
to  be  true  to  his  own  words,  and  to  carry  out  his 
engagement  by   withholding   his   advocacy   from   a 
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measure,  which  the  government  had  by  their  delays 
proved  to  be  unnecessary,  and  into  which  they  had 
introduced  such  changes  as  showed,  that  they  did  not 
know  their  own  will,  nor  clearly  understand  what 
measure  of  power  they  required." 

When  Sir  William  Somerville  sate  down,  Lml 
George  exchanged  signals  with  the  member  who  had 
just  arrived  to  join  him  in  the  library,  and  theo 
requesting  his  companion  to  watch  the  debate,  he 
repaired  to  that  spot  which  has  been  the  scene  of  so 
many  important  and  interesting  conferences. 

While  he  was  absent,  the  house  was  neariy 
counted  out. 

He  came  back  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
remarked,  "  There  are  no  means  of  calculating  at  this 
moment  how  our  men  will  go,  but  he  agrees  with 
us.  It  may  be  perilous,  but  if  we  lose  this  chance 
the  traitor  will  escape.  I  will  make  the  plunge,  and, 
as  soon  as  I  can.  There  is  a  rumour  that  Lord  John 
is  hardly  up  to  the  mark.  I  suppose  he  has  heard 
that  our  men  will  not  vote  against  the  bill.  Now, 
if  I  speak  early  and  strongly,  it  will  encourage  him 
to  be  decided." 

When  the  seconder  of  the  amendment  sate  down, 
no  one  rose,  and  the  division  was  called  for.  How 
strange,  that  a  debate,  which  lasted  nearly  three  weeks, 
led  to  such  memorable  consequences,  and  was  distin- 
guished  by    so  many  remarkable  incidents,  should 
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ice,  within  an  hour  of  its  commencement,  have 
len  on  the  verge  of  an  untimely  end.  However,  on 
le  present  occasion  Mr.  Osborne  interposed  with 
)ine  of  those  sprightly  taunts  which  often  revive  the 
ght,  and  drew  forth  the  new  Irish  secretary,  the 
larl  of  Lincoln,  who  of  course  had  never  seriously 
itended  to  avoid  speaking,  as  was  proved  by  his 
ddress,  which,  though  at  first  it  did  not  escape  the 
epreciating  interruptions  of  some  of  the  Irish 
lembers,  was  soon  recognised  by  the  house  as  a 
iatement,  both  for  argument  and  detail,  quite  worthy 
fthe  occasion  and  the  office. 

Lord  Lincoln,  now  sitting  for  a  Scotch  borough, 
3td  originally  been  member  for  the  native  cx)imty  of 
ord  George  Bentinck,  and  had  been  driven  from 
lat  honourable  post  mainly  by  the  exertions  of  the 
ader  of  the  protectionists  and  his  energetic  appeals 

the  indignant  farmers  of  Nottinghamshire,  There 
as  therefore  something  of  a  public  feud  between 
e  two  noble  lords,  who  rarely  spared  each  other. 
Jtherto,  the  attacks  of  Lord  Lincoln  had  been  con- 
led  to  the  hustings,  though  that  limitation  scarcely 
jprived  him  of  opportxmities,  for  he  had  enjoyed  the 
Qgular  fortune  of  appearing  on  the  hustings  of  three 
fferent  places  since  the  meeting  of  parliament.  Lord 
eorge  naturally  delivered  bis  rejoinders  and  criticism 

the  house,  and  they  were  certainly  always  prompt 
id  in  general  tolerably  plain.     To-night,  towards  the 
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dose  of  an  apparently  temperate  speech,  Lord  lina 
reminding  the  house  of  the  difficulties  which 
government  had  to  encounter  in  Ireland,  said  "  t 
they  had  to  adopt  measures  to  meet  a  great  en 
gency  in  the  teeth  of  taunts  and  opprobrium  fi 
many  of  their  former  friends.  They  had  recei 
insults  and  reproaches  that,  out  of  the  house,  wc 
not  have  been  cast  on  them — taunts  and  reproa( 
that  they  had  fabricated  returns  for  party  purpo 
and  which,  though  uttered  by  honourable  gentlei 
sitting  there,  they  would  not  have  dared  to  pronou 
out  of  the  house." 

The  house  being  now  full,  for  Lord  Lincob  '. 
spoken  at  considerable  length.  Lord  George  Benti 
rose,  not  encouraged  to  make  a  less  decided  ded 
tion  than  he  was  prepared  to  do  by  the  somev 
defying  comments  of  one,  between  whom  and  him 
there  perhaps  existed  local  emulation  as  well  as  f 
tical  difference. 

Lord  George  touched  lightly  on  the  provision 
the  bill,  though  he  corrected  one  important  st 
ment  of  the  chief  secretary  with  great  effect.  " ' 
noble  lord,  the  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  ^ 
announced  on  the  hustings  of  Falkirk,  that  he  wai 
be  returned  to  this  house  in  order  to  rescue  mi 
ters  from  that  defeat  which  otherwise,  he  said, 
hanging  over  them,  says  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  t 
crime  in  Ireland  invariably  diminishes  in  proport 
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s  the  days  grow  long.  Well,  Sir,  if  that  be  the 
»se,  I  think  it  was  reason  enough  for  passing  this 
measure  whilst  the  days  were  short  and  the  nights 
long.  This  statement  surely  furnishes  no  grounds 
for  postponing  the  second  reading  until  the  middle  of 
the  month  of  June.  But,  Sir,  the  very  reverse  of 
what  the  noble  lord  tells  us  is  the  fact.  So  far  from 
this  being  the  case,  I  find,  that  looking  at  the  return 
of  crimes  committed  last  year,  that  the  month  of 
June,  which  it  is  perhaps  known  to  the  noble  lord 
has  the  longest  day,  is  precisely  the  very  month  when 
the  great^t  number  of  ofiBences  of  this  kind 
occurred." 

Then  dwelling  on  the  conduct  of  the  government, 
who,  "  at  the  expiration  of  five  months,  call  upon  the 
house  to  proceed  with  a  measure  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency which  occurred  five  months  ago,"  he  added, 
"But,  Sir,  there  are  much  stronger  and  heavier 
reasons  for  my  opposing  the  government  on  the 
present  occasion.  I  and  the  gentlemen  around  me 
refuse  to  trust  her  majesty's  ministers.  We  have 
for  good  reasons  ceased  to  place  any  confidence  in 
them.  We  are  of  opinion  that  we  cannot  with 
safety  entrust  them  with  the  charge  of  so  unconstitu- 
tional a  power  as  this  bill  contains. 

"  1  will  not  stay  to  discuss  this  measure.  Is  there 
any  one  who  thinks  the  gov^ernment  mean  to  carry 
It  through?     After  such  postponements,  such  ob- 
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structions,  such  delays,  with  five  months  suffmd  to 
elapse  between  the  first  and  the  second  reading,  ve 
know  the  session  must  be  over,  before  this  bDl  a 
dragged  through  the  house  of  commons." 

He  said  this,  he  continued,  "  because  some  of  m] 
Irish  fiiends  may  be  disposed  to  support  this  measun 
from  an  honest  conviction  that  some  measure  al 
coercion  is-rcquired. 

"  We  have  been  told  that  the  government  wot 
as  much  in  earnest  about  carrying  this  measure  as  in 
carrying  the  corn  law.  But  how  different  has  bees 
their  conduct  in  the  one  measure  and  the  other. 
They  devoted  every  day,  order  and  motion  days,  tc 
the  discussion  of  the  corn  bill,  to  repeal  that  lav 
which  they  had  so  often  pledged  themselves  to 
support.  They  acted  with  the  zeal  of  converts,  thej 
forced  on  the  measure,  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice 
the  holidays,  they  were  to  be  worked  up  to  Good 
Friday  eve,  in  short,  no  toil  too  great,  no  question  sc 
important,  no  delay  so  fatal,  as  those  which  occiured 
on  the  com  bill.  But  how  different  the  case  with 
the  coercion  bill — delay,  obstruction,  months'  inter- 
mission, short  sittings.  Why,  bad  and  imkind  as  th( 
government  is,  I  cannot  believe  they  are  yet  so  fa 
lost  to  a  sense  of  propriety  as  to  consent  to  a  waste  o 
so  much  valuable  time  if  they  really  considered  thai 
the  biU  was  necessary.  No  sooner  does  it  become  i 
question  of   the  coercion  bill  instead  of    the  con 
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iw,  than  the  house  is  indulged  with  long  holidays ; 
nd  on  Monday  night,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday  nights, 
lermitted  to  adjourn  at  half-past  seven.  Doe^  this 
ook  like  earnestness,  like  sincerity  ? 

"  I  should  certainly  have  preferred  an  amendment 
fhich  took  the  shape  of  a  direct  vote  of  want  of 
onfidence  in  her  majesty's  ministers ;  but  if  we  can 
relieve  any  pledges  which  are  given  from  the  trea- 
ty bench,  we  may,  I  suppose,  conclude  that  when 
hey  find  they  are  no  longer  able  to  carry  their 
aeasures,  they  will  think  it  time  to  retire.  We  used, 
iir,  I  recollect,  to  be  told  by  the  right  honourable 
aronet,  that  he  would  not  consent  to  be  a  minister 
D  sufferance  ;  but  I  think  he  must  be  blinded  indeed 
y  the  flattery  of  those  around  him,  if  he  has  not 
amt,  that  he  is  now  a  minister  on  sufferance,  tossed 
om  one  side  to  the  other,  sometimes  depending  on 
onourable  gentlemen  opposite,  sometimes  on  my 
iends  around  me,  supported  by  none  but  his  forty 
iid  janissaries,  and  some  seventy  other  renegades, 
le  half  of  whom,  while  they  support  him,  express 
leir  shame  of  doing  so. 

"  We  are  told  now — we  hear  it  from  the  minister 
imself — that  he  thinks  there  is  nothing  humiliating 
I  the  course  which  he  has  pursued — that  it  would 
ive  been  base  and  dishonest  in  him,  and  inconsistent 
ith  his  duty  to  his  sovereign,  if  he  had  concealed 
IS  opinions  after  he  had  changed  them  ;  but  I  have 
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lived  long  enough,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  remember, 
and  to  remember  with  sorrow — with  deep  and  heart- 
felt sorrow — the  time   when   the   right  honouraUe 
baronet  chased  and  hunted  an  illustrious  rdatireof 
mine  to  death ;  and  when  he  stated,  that   he  codd 
not  support  his  ministry,  because,  as  leading  member 
of  it,  though  he  had   changed  no  opinion,  yet  from 
his  position  he  was  likely  to  forward  the  questioo  of 
catholic  emancipation.       That  was  the   conduct  of 
the  right  honourable  baronet  in  1 827  ;  but  in  1829, 
he  told  the  house  that  he  had  changed  his  opinioDS 
on    that    subject    in     1825,     and     had    comma- 
nicated   that   change   of  opinion    to    the   Earl   of 
Liverpool. 

"  If,  therefore,  the  right  honourable  baronet  says 
it  is  base  and  dishonest,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
duty  of  a  minister  to   his  sovereign,  to  continue  to 
maintain  opinions  after  he  has  changed  them,  does 
not  he  stand  convicted,  by  his  own  verdict,  of  base 
and  dishonest  conduct,  and  conduct  inconsistent  with 
the  duty  of  a  minister  to  his  sovereign  ?     When  I 
recollect  his  conduct  in  1827  and  in  1829,  after  his 
change  of  opinion  in  1825,  though  he  has  been  sit- 
ting long  on  the  stool  of  repentance,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  country  will   not   forgive  twice  the  same 
crime  in  the  same  man.     A  second  time,   has  the 
right    honourable    baronet   insulted   the   honour   of 
parliament  and  of  the  country,  and  it  is  now  time 
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that   atonement  should   be  made   to   the   betrayed 
constituencies  of  the  empire." 

The  speaker  sat  down  in  a  tumult  of  applause, 
amid  which  the  secretary  at  war  rose,  with  great  in- 
dignation, to  notice  "  charges  against  her  majesty's 
government  couched  in  language  seldom  heard  in  that 
bouse,  language  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  character 
of  that  house,  it  would  be  better  should  not  be  heard. 

"  The  noble  lord,"  continued  the  secretary,  after 
having  spoken  for  some  time  amid  much  interrup- 
tion, ''says  we  are  not  in  earnest  in  passing  this 
bin.  He  quotes,  with  that  unfortunate  love  of 
arithmetic  which  leads  him  to  calculations  in  human 
blood  now,  just  as  it  led  him  to  in  grain,  tallow,  and 
timber  before — a  calculation  to  show  that,  though 
three  weeks  back  it  might  be  worth  the  while  of  the 
government  to  interfere,  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
interfere  now,  because  he  finds  only  552  homicides 
in  the  returns.  Only  552  homicides  !  The  whole  tone 
of  his  mind  in  fact  is  changed  in  consequence  of  some 
prospects  he  entertains  from  the  combination  of 
parties  in  this  house,  but  totally  irrespective  of  the 
opinions  he  himself  advanced." 

After  denouncing  the  conduct  of  Lord  George 
Bentinck  in  changing  his  course  upon  this  measure 
at  some  length  and  with  no  inconsiderable  acrimony, 
and  saying  that  the  country  would  judge  between 
him    and    the    government,    the    secretary  at  war 
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added,  that  irnder  a  paramount  sense  of  duty,  dui 
government  would  persevere  with  the  coercion  biD, 
"  notwithstanding  all  his  vituperation,  and  all  his 
factious  combinations. 

"  I  make  no  charge  against  honourable  gendemeo 
opposite,"  continued  the  secretary  at  war.  "  It  is 
those  who  alter  their  course  without  any  alteration  in 
the  circumstances,  I  denounce.  Sir,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  allude  to  the  rumours  circulated  for  the 
last  few  days,  I  may  repeat,  that  I  have  heard  it 
stated,  that  proposals  have  been  made  to  the  noble 
lord  opposite  (Lord  John  Russell)  to  bring  to  his 
assistance  the  services  of  a  number  of  gentlemen, 
who  are  more  anxious  to  divide  with  him,  than  to 
consider  the  merits  of  the  question — a  proposal  in 
reference  to  which  the  noble  lord  has  acted  as  I 
should  have  exj>ected  him  to  act — he  treated  it  with 
that  silence  which  I  suppose  it  is  hardly  parliamentary 
to  designate  as  the  silence  of  contempt." 

At  these  strange  expressions,  unwise  even  if  they 
had  had  some  foundation,  singularly  unfortunate  in  the 
actual  circumstances,  there  was  a  burst  of  exclama- 
tions from  below  the  gangway,  where  the  protectionist 
host  were  encamped,  and  loud  cries  of  "  Name,  name." 
The  secretary  at  war  declined  to  name  those  who 
had  "  preferred  to  make  a  combination  to  unseat  a 
government,  rather  than  to  support  a  policy  to  which 
they  were  pledged,"  and  said  their  names  would  be 
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found  in  the  division  list ;  then,  pursuing  his  speech, 
and  reiterating  his  declaration  that  to  ''  this  measure 
the  goyemment  was  determined  to  adhere,"  resumed 
his  seat.  Whereupon  the  Marquess  of  Granby,  with 
promptness  and  spirit,  said  that  the  secretary  at  war 
had  complained  that  Lord  George  Bentinck  had  used 
language  in  that  house  which  was  most  unusual: 
but  Lord  Granby  complained  that  the  goyemment 
had  taken  a  course  which  was  most  unusual.  The 
conduct  of  the  goyemment  had  been  such  as  had 
not  before  been  witnessed  in  that  house.  Unusual 
conduct  required  unusual  expressions.  They  had 
been  told  that  they  had  entered  into  a  compact  with 
those  opposite.  Lord  Granby  was  not  aware  of  this 
compact.  He  belieyed  the  only  agreement  between  the 
protectionists  and  the  opposition  was,  that  they  had 
no  confidence  whatever  in  her  majesty's  goyemment. 
An  Irish  member  then  moving  the  adjournment 
of  the  house,  Mr.  Stafford  rose,  and  said  he  would 
take  advantage  of  the  question  of  adjournment  to  ask 
the  secretary  at  war  for  an  explanation  of  his  remark- 
able statement,  that  a  proposition  for  a  compact  had 
been  made  between  the  protectionists  and  Lord  John 
Russell  and  had  been  treated  with  silent  contempt. 
If  said  only  in  the  heat  of  debate,  an  explanation 
might  be  offered,  but  if  said  "  decidedly,  believing  it, 
and    intending   to  adhere   to  it,"  the  house  had  a 

s 
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right  to  require  a  reiteration  of  that  itotemcnt  id 
detail,  and  the  name  of  the  manbers  of  the  pnK 
tectionist  party  who  had  endeaToured  to  maketUs 
compact  The  secretary  at  war,  thus  pointedljr 
appealed  to,  roae  and  stated,  that  ^he  had  not 
asserted  of  his  own  knowledge  any  fact,  nor  had  he 
quoted  any  authority.  But  rumours  had  flowo 
about  town  that  Lord  George  Bentinck  bad  made  n 
offer  to  Lord  John  Russell  d[  the  kind  deaoribed, 
'  Rumour  had  no  name.' "  Upon  this,  Mr*  EBot 
Yorke  said,  that  it  had  been  most  distinctly  stated 
that  a  negotiation  had  been  carried  on.  No  othfr 
construction  could  be  put  upon  the  words  of  die 
secretary  at  war  but  that  some  appHcation  had 
been  made  to  Lord  John  Russell.  If  so,  by  whom 
made?  Let  Lord  John  Russell  inform  the  houses 
and  let  tbe  individual  who  made  the  appUcatioD, 
have  an  opportunity  of  stating  his  authority  to 
do  so. 

Lord  John  Russell  upon  this  rose  and  said,  that 
''  no  application  or  propositioD  had  been  made  to  him 
on  the  pert  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  or  of  any 
other  member.  Some  of  his  own  friends  indeed  had 
asked  what  he  intended  to  do  with  regard  to  the 
coercion  bill,  and  far  from  using  any  contemptuous 
silence,  he  had  replied,  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
oppose  its  second  reading,  and  that  they  might  teU 
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ihat  te  any  person  who  required  information  on  the 
subject  Lord  George  Bentindc  had  ocone  to  hit 
eondnsion  on  gnoonde  satisfaotory  to  himsdf ;  and 
h^  Lord  John  Russell,  had  come  to  the  same  oondur 
noB  with  regaid  to  the  bill  on  grooads  which  were 
aatiBftctory  to  himelf.  Those  grounds  were  entirety 
puhUo;  he  should  be  prepared  to  state  them  in 
debate;  but  they  mainly  rested  on  this,  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  injiuious  to  Ireland  and  to  the 
{nt>t6ction  of  life  to  allow  the  government  measure 
to  pass." 

Thus  closed  this  eventful  night.  The  field  on 
which  the  fate  of  the  administration  depended  was 
fixed.  The  leaders  of  the  three  parties  were  pledged. 
The  government  would  stand  or  fall  by  their  mesr 
sure :  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  George  Bentinck 
had  come  "  to  the  same  conclusion "  on  different 
grounds,  but  "  satisfactory  to  themselves."  But 
what  would  the  house  do  ?  At  present,  it  adjourned 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  great  agitation. 
Rage  rather  than  despair  was  conveyed  by  the 
countenances  of  the  "  janissaries "  and  the  *'  rene- 
gades." The  "  moderate  men,"  who  wished  to  be 
at  the  same  time  on  the  best  terms  with  their 
constituents  and  the  treasury  bench,  keep  in  the 
government  and  yet  keep  their  seats,  murmured 
their  disapprobation  of  '*  strong  language,"  and  said, 

8  2 
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that  a  vote  of  non-confidence  would  have  been  the 
proper  ooursey  knowing  very  well,  that  they  would 
not  have  supported  it.  Many  trimmers  were  (^ 
served  to  walk  home  with  '*  janissaries/'  or  fighting 
their  dgars  with  '*  ren^des/'  declare^  with  a  glance 
of  secret  sympathy,  that  they  being  thorough  pixv 
tectionists  should  certainly  vote  for  protection  of 
Bfe, 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Every  influenoe  that  existed  or  that  could  be 
created  was  now  used  and  devised  to  break  up  the 
protectionist  party  on  the  impending  question.  The 
estimate  of  those  whose  authority  on  such  matters 
with  the  first  minister  was  deservedly  great  was, 
that  two-thirds  of  the  two  hundred  and  forty  gentle- 
men, who  had  ''maintained  the  chastity  of  their 
honour  "  on  the  &mous  division  of  February,  would 
be  found  on  the  critical  night  in  their  old  conser* 
vative  ranks. 

Three  days  had  to  elapse  before  the  struggle  could 
be  continued,  and  they  were  days  teeming  with 
intrigue;  with  calculations,  combinations,  and  can- 
vassing.  At  least  a  fortnight  must  pass  before  the 
decision  could  be  arrived  at.  The  debate  must  be 
maintained  until  the  third  reading  of  the  com  bill 
had  been  agreed  to  by  the  house  of  lords.     What  a 
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situation !    And  what  might  not  be  managed  in  such 
a  fortnight,  for  such  a  stake  ?     The  assailant  and  the 
assailed  were  not  fighting  on  equal  terms :  they  were 
not  rivals.     Power,  place,  patronage,  might  reward 
those  who  upheld  the  minister ;  they  might  even  at 
this  conjuncture  become  "janissaries"  without  ever 
having  been  "  renegades."     On  the  contrary  if  Lord 
George  were  victorious,  he  handed  over  the  prize 
to  another,  and  the  fulfilment  of  retribution  was  the 
only    return   that   he   could   affonl  his    supporters. 
Besides  there  was  a  very  lively  recollection  among 
the  tory  party  generally  of  the  evil  effects  which  had 
accrued  in  1830  from  their  former  p^iniahmeot  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel.    Old  gentlemen  at  dubs  shook  thw 
heads  remembering  the  family  bdroughs  that  tbfiy  had 
lost  by  avenging  the  betrayed  protestantism  of  *29, 
It  was  felt  that  if  the  conservative  party  were  brc^en 
up  again  a  period  of  terrible  indefiniteness  must  elapse 
brfore  its  reappearance  on  the  political  stage.     And 
why  should  Lord  John  be  brought  in  ?     Was  be  not 
as  bad  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  ?     Rather  worse,  because 
had   it   not   been  for   that   mischievous  Edinbui^h 
letter  there  might  have  been  a  politic  solution  of  the 
affair  in  a  respectable,  moderate,  fixed  duty,  whidi 
might  have  benefitted  no  one  and  satisfied  everybody. 
On  Friday,  June  12th,  the  ministet*  concluded  a 
tame  discussion  by  a  spirited  speech.    He  spoke  with 
an  alacrity  which  of  late   had   somewhat   deserted 
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•  His  manner  was  confident,  his  voice  merry, 
his  eje  sparkled  with  tba^t  rich  humour  of  which 
lad  a  store,  but  of  which  he  had  favoured  the 
le  with  no  ebuUitioos  ia  this  sad,  fierce  session, 
threw  off  that  martyr  aq^ect  which  hitherto  he 
very  ostentatiously  worn.  It  was  thought  thait 
aaanner  was  auspicious  of  the  impending  event, 
fiistened  at  first  upon  the  recorder  of  Dublin, 
»  on  a  pluvious  occasion,  "  in  order  to  prove  the 
irance  in  England,  from  hi^best  to  lowest,  on  the 
lition  of  Ireland,"  appeared  to  have  stated  that  a 
iemaid  in  his  establishment  had  very  inoonve*- 
tly  declined  to  accompany  the  right  honourable 
leman  to  the  seat  of  his  judicial  duties.  Sir 
ert  stated  the  circumstances  with  great  gravity 
with  playful  misrepresentation,  in  tones  of  symr 
ly  but  with  a  twinkling  eye.  The  recorder 
atient  of  the  malicious  nsorative  and  anxious  for 
cause  of  truth,  interrupted  the  orator  and  indig- 
kly  exclaimed,  **  No,  no,"  which  was  exactly  what 
Robert  was  angling  for,  who,  turning  round  with 
ectful  gravity,  and  saying,  **  Well,  then,  at  this 
;e  of  the  discussion,  I  must  really  ask  the  right 
Qurable  gentleman  to  explain  to  the  house,  what 
did  say  respecting  his  housemaid,"  amid  the 
:s  of  his  audience,  provisionally  resumed  his  seat. 
This  made  good  sport,  and  it  was  continued,  for 
learned  judge  had  on  his  legs  to  repeat  what  the 
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minister  had  already  described  as  ''the  housemaid 
argument ;"  and  Sir  Robert  had  a  further  oppoitonity 
of  stating  "  with  perfect  sincerity,  that  nothing  ooidd 
be  further  from  his  mind  than  to  cast  any  reflectioii 
whatever  on  the  conduct  or  motives  of  the  right 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman,  ne  sit  ancUks 
tibi  amor  pudari  /"  There  was  much  merriment  in 
the  house;  it  was  even  general.  It  was  thought 
that  every  protectionist  who  laughed  must  be  gc»iig 
to  vote  for  the  government. 

After  discussing  the  bill  in  detail  and  with  modi 
animation  for  more  than  an  hour,  the  minister, 
suddenly  assuming  a  solemn  tone,  said,  that  he 
should  here  have  stopped,  but  he  felt  it  incumbent  on 
him  not  to  sit  down  without  noticing  the  speedi 
made  on  the  last  night  by  Lord  George  BentincL 
There  was  a  general  rustling  in  the  house  and  a 
momentary  pause  of  the  speaker. 

When  his  voice  again  sounded,  it  was  in  tones  of 
sorrowful  indignation  :  not  for  his  own  sake  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  character  of  the  house  he  deeply 
regretted,  "  Yes,  I  do  deeply  regret,  that  during  this 
sfession  there  has  been,  for  the  first  time,  a  license 
assumed,  which  is^  I  think,  injurious  to  the  cause  of 
legitimate  debate."  He  descanted  much  upon  this ; 
at  least  his  parliamentary  life  for  five  and  thirty 
years  could  afford  no  example  for  such  license. 
There  were  bounds  which  ought  to  be  respected  by 
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every  one  who  respects  the  usages  of  parliament. 
*'  Janissaries  and  ren^ades  1"  He  had  heard  Lord 
Ge<Mrge  Bentindc  absolutely  speak  of  those  with  whom 
**  he  was  connected  by  official  ties,^'  as  paid  janissaries 
uid  ren^des,  **  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  public  ser- 
vice ;  acting  fix)m  as  pure  and  conscientious  a  sense  of 
pabHcduty  as  ever  influenced  any  member  of  this  house. 
Unless  B  restraint  was  placed  upon  the  exercise  of  such 
language,  however  right  party  feeling  may  prevail^  it 
was  calculated  to  create  unmitigated  disgust." 

He  now  came  to  the  personal  attack  upon  himself; 

he  rejoiced  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  answer  those 

personal  imputations  until  he  had  had  an  opportunity 

of  ascertidning  how  far  they  were  well  founded.    The 

reply  of  the  minister  was  therefore  made  with  ample 

research  and  the  advantage  of  four  days  for  reflection, 

but   it   consisted  mainly  of  inferences.     Would   the 

friends  of  Mr.  Canning  have  joined  Mr.  Ped  in  *28 

when   the  Duke  of  Wellington  formed  a  cabinet,  if 

he  had  so  conducted  himself  towards  Mr.  Canning  in 

'25    and  '27  ?       Amongst    Mr.    Canning's    most 

intimate  friends  were  Mr.  Huskisson,  Lord  Dudley, 

Mr.  Grant,  and  Lord  Melbourne.     Not  one  of  them 

made  any  objection  to  join  him  on  account  of  any 

preceding  transaction.     They  one  and  all  consented 

to  serve  with  him  in  the  government  and  cabinet. 

Is  it  likely  that,  if  such  an  impression  respecting  him 

prevailed  in  their  minds,  as  would  appear  now  for 
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the  first  time  to  rankle  in  the  heart  of  Lord  Georgt 
Bentinck,  they  would,  in  fire  moid;hs  after  the  detdi 
of  Mr.  Canning,  join  with  him  in  the  cabinet  mi 
aimit  him  as  the  leader  of  the  house  of  comaMNDBf 
Was  it  likely  that  Lord  Angksea,  "  the  personatiai 
of  a  gallant  and  chivalrous  spirit,  the  embodimeDt  of 
every  generous  and  manly  emotion,  the  intimite 
friend  of  Mr.  Canning/'  would  have  gone  as  lord^ 
lieutenant  to  Ireland  whra  Mr.  Ped  was  secretary 
of  state  if  he  had  thought  that  Mr.  Ped  '^  had  chasai 
and  hunted  Mr.  Canning  to  death  ?" 

How  came  it  that  the  minister  heard  of  thw 
feelings  on  the  part  of  Lord  George  Bentiock  for  the 
first  time  on  Monday  last  ?  Lord  George  had  been 
in  parliament  since  '26.  ''There  may  have  beet 
intermissions,"  observed  Sir  Robert,  "  but  since  1 835, 
I  have  been  honoured  with  the  noble  lord's  cordial, 
and,  I  must  say,  his  pure  and  disinterested  support 
He  called  me  his  right  honourable  friend;  he  per- 
mitted me  to  be  the  leader  of  the  party  to  which  he 
bdonged ;  he  saw  me  united  to  his  own  inunediate 
connexions  aoid  followers ;  never,  and  until  Monday 
last,  in  June  1846,  did  I  harbour  the  suspicion  that 
the  noble  lord  entertained  such  feelings  in  respect  to 
me  and  believed  me  to  be  a  man  who  had  hunted 
and  chased  his  relation  to  death." 

But  the  minister  was  not  satisfied  with  inferences 
He  gave  the  whole  statement  an  unequivocal  denial : 
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he  declared,  that  the  charge  that  in  1829  he  had 
SFOwed  a  change  of  opinion  in  1825,  which  change 
of  opinion  he  concealed  in  1827»  was  utterly  and 
entirely  destitute  of  foundation.  To  confirm  his 
statement,  Sir  Robert  read  a  long  extract  from  his 
q^eech  of  1827,  which  he  made  in  the  presence  of 
lir.  Canning,  but  it  was  observed  that  he  did  not 
refor  to  the  speech  in  question,  the  i^)eech  of  1829, 
and  prove  to  the  house  that  no  such  passage  as 
described  could  be  found  in  it.  Finally,  dwelling 
strongly  on  the  possible  error  but  the  positive  purity  of 
Jm  conduct  in  his  present  measures,  he  conchided  by 
this  extraordinary  statement :  '*  I  may  have  been 
nustaken  in  my  views  respecting  the  com  laws,  and 
Ae  mistakei  if  it  be  one,  may  and  ought,  perhaps,  to 
involve  the  forfeiture  of  political  confidence,  but  that 
I  have  been  influenced  in  this  course  by  any  desire  to 
rob  others  of  the  credit  which  is  their  due ;  by  any 
desire  to  interfere  with  the  nobk  lord  (Lord  John 
Russdl)  whom  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen 
in  office ;  this  imputation  to  me  of  motives  so  base, 
I  declare  to  be  as  foul  a  calumny  as  a  vindictive 
qmit  ever  directed  against  a  public  man.'' 

It  being  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  house, 
the  statement  indeed  emanating  6rom  his  own  lips, 
that  Sir  Robert  Ped,  in  the  previous  November,  had 
proposed  to  his  cabinet  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws, 
and  was  prepared,  if  they  had  assented  to  his  propo- 
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sition,  to  attempt  to  cany  that  repeal,  without  any 
effort  or  indination  whatever  to  yield  the  measure  to 
Lord  John  Russell,  or  any  one  else,  this  emphatie 
declaration  was  listened  to  by  all  with  an  air  of 
perplexity  and  astonishment,  so  that  the  apfdanse 
when  the  minister  sate  down  was  not  such  as  migiit 
have  been  expected  fix)m  so  able  and  interesting  an 
address,  but  was  feeble  and  partial. 

The  house  adjourned  till  Monday  the  15th. 

Lord  George  Bentinck  had  made  the  charge 
against  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  he  had  admitted  in 
1829,  that,  four  years  previously,  he  had  expressed 
to  Lord  Liverpool  an  opinion  that  the  catholic  ques- 
tion ought  to  be  settled,  while,  in  the  interval  (1837)i 
he  had  declined  acting  with  Mr.  Canning  inasmuch 
as  he  was  a  minister  favourable  to  such  settlement, 
because  Lord  George  Bentinck  believed  that  he  had 
himself  heard  such  a  declaration  at  the  time  from 
the  lips  of  Mr.  Peel.  He  did  not  refer  to  the  circum* 
stance  as  a  matter  of  controversy,  but  as  a  fact 
acknowledged  by  all  those  who  sate  in  the  parliammit 
of  that  day,  or  who  were  familiar  with  the  political 
transactions  of  those  times.  The  charge  was  a  state* 
ment  from  his  personal  experience  and  memory^  the 
tradition  of  the  circle  in  which  he  lived,  and  the 
conviction  of  his  hearth.  He  was  prepared  for  an 
explanation  from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but  he  was  not 
prepared  for  his  denial  of  the  fact.     But  since  Sir 
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Robert  had  denied  the  fact  unequivocally,  and  had 
referred  to  authoritative .  reports  of  parliamentary 
proceedings  in  support  of  such  denial,  it  became 
necessary  for  Lord  George  Bentinck  in  the  interval 
occurring  until  the  next  night  of  debate  to  examine 
the  evidence  on  which  the  minister  rested  his  vindi- 
cation and  generally  to  investigate  the  subject. 

Of  course  the  admission  in  question  did  not  occur 
in  the  report  of  the  speech  of  1829  in  Hansard, 
anoe  that  was  a  republication  of  the  pamphlet  in 
whidi  the  speech  had  authoritatively  been  published, 
as  avowedly  corrected  and  revised  by  Sir  Robert 
Feel. 

The  allied  admission  was  however  found  in 
the  Mirror  of  Parliament,  a  publication  which  had 
ceased,  but  which  according  to  its  prospectus  was 
edited  by  a  Mr.  Barrow  with  the  assistance  of  the 
ablest  parliamentary  reporters.  Mr.  Barrow  was  a 
well-known  and  accomplished  parliamentary  reporter, 
a  writer  of  short-hand,  and  a  gentleman  of  character 
and  education. 

The  allied  admission  appeared  also  in  the  parlia- 
mentary report  of  the  Times  newspaper  of  that 
day. 

There  appeared  also  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament 
a  very  full  version  of  a  somewhat  celebrated  speech, 
ending  with  ^^nusquam  tuta  fides^^  made  by  Sir 
Edward   Knatchbull,   in    answer  to   the   speech   of 
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Mr.  Ped  in  which  was  the  alleged  admission,  and  ia 
which  speech  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  attacked  (he 
admission  with  bitterness  and  in  a  spirit  of  grait 
reproach.  "  If,  as  he  now  says,  he  had  discovered  in 
1825  the  necessity  of  passing  this  question,  I  adr 
why  he  did  not  say  so  in  1827,  and  give  his  support 
to  Mr.  Canning  then,  when  the  supposed  differeooe 
between  him  and  Mr.  Canning  obtained  for  him  the 
support  of  many  honourable  gentlemen,  who  diflfered 
with  him  only  on  that,  which  I  confess  was  the  case 
with  me." 

Here  were  the  materials  of  a  good  reply.  Indeed 
the  case  seemed  conclusive,  especially  to  one  whose 
memory  and  personal  experience  only  required  these 
documents  as  confirmation.  Unfortunately,  as  he 
had  already  spoken  in  the  debate,  it  was  not  open  to 
Lord  George  Bentinck  to  avail  himself  of  the  fruiti 
of  his  researches  which  he  gave  therefore  on  Monday 
morning  to  a  friend  who  had  not  yet  interfered  is 
the  discussion. 

Late  at  night  therefore  on  Monday  this  re]dy 
was  made  on  his  behalf.  The  extraordinary  decla- 
ration with  which  the  minister  had  concluded  his 
speech  on  the  preceding  Friday  was  noticed  asd 
contrasted  with  his  own  official  statemaits  in  the 
course  of  this  very  session ;  Lord  George  Bentinck 
was  vindicated  from  the  use  of  un-pariiamentaiy 
language,  and  quotations  from  celebrated  speeches  of 
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Idr.  Fox  and  of  Mr.  Grenville  were  read,  not  only  far 
exceeding  any  observations  of  Lord  George  in  vitupe- 
nfave  expression,  but  absolutely  using,  in  both  in- 
stances, that  particular  phrase  of  '' janissary,''  the 
unprecedented  use  of  which  in  debate  had  been 
denounced  by  the  minister  in  tones  of  such  solemn 
indignation.  The  documentary  evideoce  was  then 
dearly  put  before  the  house  and  enforced,  and  the 
speaker  sate  down. 

The  minister  rose  confused  and  suffering.  He 
said  he  had  no  right  to  reply,  but  oontinued  to  make 
deprecatory  and  feeble  observations.  Fmally,  he 
oJled  upon  the  house  to  '*  suspend  their  judgment," 
antil  an  opportunity  for  reply  came. 

The  house  adjourned  imtil  Thursday.  The  gene- 
ral opinion  was  that  the  minister  was  greatly 
damaged,  and  that  had  the  division  then  taken 
[dace  the  government  would  certainly  have  been  in 
a  minority.  On  Thursday,  the  debate  was  very 
vapid :  it  was  supposed  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  would 
have  made  his  explanation  on  that  night,  but  he  was 
nlent.  There  were  rumours  from  the  treasury 
bench,  that  certain  papers  that  were  expected  from 
Drayton  had  not  arrived ;  the  delay  made  the  pro- 
tectionists confident.  When  the  house  broke  up,  it 
was  bruited  about  that  the  '^  explanation "  would 
certainly  be  made  on  the  next  day. 

Consequently  on  Friday,  at  five  o'clock,  the  house 
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was  crowded ;  the  gallery  of  the  peers  was  full  and 
the  diplomatio  body  were  present ;  the  minister 
entered  the  house  with  an  air  of  injured  innooeooe^ 
with  his  eyes  cast  upon  the  floor,  and  as  if  he  ftk 
that,  until  his  character  was  cleared,  it  was  not 
becoming  in  him  to  assume  the  deportment  befitting 
his  high  office. 

When  the  statement  was  made  on  the  1 5th  by  the 
friend  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  in  vindication  of  the 
charge  and  in  rejoinder  to  the  reply  of  the  minister, 
a  member  of  the  liberal  party  had  sent  across 
the  house  a  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  of 
April,  1829,  in  which  was  an  artide  on  the  state  of 
parties,  written,  it  was  understood,  by  an  individual 
who  had  subsequently  become  a  member  of  the  whi^ 
government,  and  in  which  article  it  was  stated,  "  that 
at  the  very  time  Sir  Robert  Peel  told  Mr.  Canning, 
in  the  house  of  commons,  that  his  unlooked-for 
opposition  to  that  statesman  was  grounded  on  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  catholic  question,  he 
had  in  his  desk  a  letter,  in  which,  two  years  before, 
he  had  told  Lord  Liverpool  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
catholic  claims  ought  to  be  granted,  and  proposing, 
that  he  should  retire  from  office  in  the  meantime." 

This  document,  thus  casually  turning  up  and 
inadvertently  introduced,  was  used  by  the  speako* 
after  he  had  concluded  that  portion  of  his  statement 
which  depended  upon  evidence  ;  "  after  this,  I  think, 
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it  is  unnecessary  to  produce  any  more  evidence,"  were 
bis  words.  "  I  have  accomplished  the  vindication  of 
my  noble  friend  who  had  not  the  power  of  speaking 
again  in  this  debate  ;"  and  then,  with  reference  to  an 
observation  of  the  minister  in  his  reply  that  the 
charge  made  by  Lord  George  Bentinck  was  heard  by 
him  for  the  first  time,  it  was  observed,  that  that  was 
remarkable,  since  although  an  anonymous  publica- 
tion was  no  authority,  there  were  publications  of  that 
kind  of  such  high  character,  as  the  Edinburgh  and 
Quarterly  Reviews  for  example,  to  which  many 
cabinet  ministers  of  both  sides  had  been  contributors, 
that  they  might  fairly  be  adduced  not  as  evidence  of 
any  fact,  but  certainly  as  evidence  of  the  belief  of  well- 
informed  circles  on  particular  circumstances ;  and  in 
one  of  them  this  charge  had  been  made  without 
reserve,  and  with  the  allegation  of  circumstances, 
which  Lord  George  Bentinck  on  an  anonymous 
authority  did  not  for  a  moment  adduce,  and  then 
the  authority  was  read. 

It  is  necessary  to  record  this  insignificant  circum- 
stance, because  it  illustrates  the  admirable  art  vrith 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  managed  a  case  in  the  house 
of  commons.  In  the  present  instance,  after  a  pre- 
lude in  which  he  ran  over  the  long  series  of  great 
political  events  that  had  occurred  since  the  period  in 
controversy :  "  There  have  been  great  political  con- 
flicts and  great  political  excitement  since  that  period. 

T 
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Since  1825,  there  has  been  the  severance  fix>m  Mr. 
Canning;  the  formation  of  his  government;  the 
formation  of  the  government  of  Lord  Goderich; 
the  miion  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Canning  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  myself  in  1828;  the  sepa- 
ration from  us  of  those  friends  of  Mr.  Canning  in  the 
same  year,  on  matters  totally  unconnected  with  the 
reputation  or  character  of  Mr.  Canning.  Then 
followed  the  fierce  conflicts  of  1829,  when  I  felt  it 
my  duty  to  propose  the  adjustment  of  the  catholic 
question.  In  1830,  the  government  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  the  combination  of  parties  against  that 
government,  and  the  loss  of  power  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  those  who  held  office  under  him. 
Then  followed  the  government  of  Lord  Grey,  and 
the  severe  conflicts  of  reform ;  the  dissolution  of 
the  government  of  Lord  Melbourne  in  1834;  and 
the  formation  of  that  government  over  which  1 
presided  in  1835,  attempting  to  conduct  the  afiairs 
of  this  country  by  a  minority  of  this  house  for  about 
three  months,  when  I  yielded  to  the  right  honourable 
gentlemen  opposite,  and  the  formation  of  their 
government  in  1835  ensued.'' 

Surely  after  such  a  series  of  party  contentions  he 
was  justified  in  presuming  that  so  far  as  they  could 
be  the  subject  of  crimination  against  him  they  were 
buried  in  oblivion.  Every  document  connected  with 
these  events  had  been  sent,  many  years  ago,  to   a 
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listance  from  London,  in  the  full  confidence  that 
uture  reference  to  them  would  not  possibly  be 
equired.  Occupied  by  urgent  public  duties,  he  had 
>een  imable  himself  to  repair  to  their  place  of 
ieposit.  The  private  secretaries  by  whose  aid  the 
x)rrespondence  of  that  period  was  conducted  had 
massed  away ;  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  had 
>een  sent  to  his  country  residence  in  Staffordshire. 
Ele  was  obliged  to  have  it  examined  by  those  who 
^ere  no  parties  to  the  conduct  of  it ;  they  had 
wrought  to  London  a  confused  and  complicated  mass 
>f  documents,  from  which,  for  the  last  three  days,  he 
lad  been  attempting  to  collect  the  materials  for  his 
nndication  from  charges  directed  against  his  veracity 
md  honour. 

This  picture  quite  carried  away  the  feelings  of  the 
bouse.  A  minister,  at  such  a  moment  of  public  duty. 
Forced  to  investigate  such  a  mass  of  documents  for 
the  vindication  of  his  private  character,  "  a  confused 
smd  complicated  mass."  And  why  was  all  this,  and 
v?hat  was  all  this  about  ? 

Now  came  the  skilful  disposition  of  the  case. 
Because  a  charge  had  been  made  against  him  by  a 
member  of  parliament,  that  there  was  a  letter  of 
his  to  Lord  Liverpool  in  existence,  which  proved  that 
be  had  intimated  to  Lord  Liverpool  that  there  had 
been  not  only  a  wish  to  relinquish  office  but  that 
there  was  a  change  of  opinion  on  his  part  on  the 

T  2 
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roman  catholic  question.  "  And  he  cited,  as  a 
proof  of  that,  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  I  had  a  copy  of  that 
letter  in  my  desk." 

No  such  charge  had  ever  been  made  and  no  such 
proof  ever  been  adduced.     Admitting  that  his  com- 
munications  with  Lord  Liverpool,  "whom  lie  saw 
every  day,"  were  verbal  ones,  and  that  he  was  "  not 
in  the   habit  of  making  formal  written  communi- 
cations "  to  that   minister ;    that   he   "  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt,"  that  on  the  subject  in  question,  "  no 
written  communication  took  place  between   them," 
he  informed  the  house,  that  the  whole  of  his  corres- 
pondence, for  seven  years,  under  the  letter  L>  had 
been  brought  to  London,  and,  as  he  had  anticipated, 
the  written  communications  with  Lord  Liverpool  were 
very  few.     Nothing  should  be  concealed ;  he  would 
read  every  one  of  these  letters  to  the  house.     And 
he  did  read,  amid  profound  silence,  three  gossipping 
notes,  marked  private  and  most  confidential,  under 
date  of  1825.     This  was  not  much  fruit  from  a 
"  confused    and    complicated    mass    of   documents," 
which,  yet  too,  seemed  sufficiently  digested  and  in 
order,  in  well-arranged  pigeon-holes,  with  appropriate 
initial  letters.     Such  an  investigation  would  hardly 
seem  to  have  required  three  days.     But  the  audience 
was  not  critical.     It  was  full  of  sympathy,  admiration 
of  such  public  devotion,  and  gratitude  for  such  confi- 
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ntial  revelations.  The  vindication  which  did  not 
en  meet  the  imaginary  charge  was  held  complete, 
id  the  house  only  checked  its  cheers  that  it  might 
)t  lose  a  syllable  of  this  great  historic  and  personal 
explanation." 

The  answer  to  the  "letter  in  the  desk,"  took 
bout  an  hour,  though  the  time  passed  so  quickly 
bat  all  were  imconscious  of  its  lapse,  except  one 
idividual  who  carefully  watched  the  dial,  and  that 
'as  the  orator  himself.  Hitherto  all  had  gone  off 
0  his  perfect  satisfaction.  Scarlett  himself  in  the 
lays  of  his  nisi  prius  glory  had  never  shown  more 
droitness  or  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
ribunal  to  which  he  appealed.  But  this  was  nothing 
)  his  next  position. 

He  now  addressed  himself  to  the  report  of  his 
)eech  contained  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament, 
bich  comprised  the  admission  in  controversy.  He 
inied,  that  there  was  any  report  in  the  Mirror  of 
irliament  at  all.  He  said  the  alleged  reports  of  that 
iblication  were  compilations  from  the  newspapers ; 

denied  that  Mr.  Barrow  wrote  short-hand ;  he 
nied  that  he  was  even  a  parliamentary  reporter ; 
lally,  he  denied  that  there  was  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
irrow,  for  he  was  dead,  or  otherwise  he  should  have 
ferred  to  him.  As  it  was,  he  had  referred  to  those 
10  from  their  pursuits  were  acquainted  with  this 
bject ;  gentlemen  connected  with  the  public  press, 
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beyond  his  influence,  beyond  his  control^  who  had 
given  him  this  information,  who,  actuated  by  no 
other  feelings  than  those  which  are  suggested  by  a 
love  of  justice,  had  generously  come  forward  to  supply 
him  with  the  information  necessary  to  vindicate 
himself,  and  to  prove  that  the  equivocal  expressions 
appeared  only  in  one  organ,  the  Times,  and  that 
the  report  in  the  Times  was  adopted  and  engrafted 
into  the  Mirror  of  Parliament. 

All  this  was  very  victorious ;  but  when  the  minis- 
ter, feeling  the  wind  was  in  all  his  sails,  described 
himself  as  "  oppressed  with  public  business  yet  hav- 
ing to  devote  three  days  to  the  collating  and  con- 
trasting of  newspaper  reports  and  speeches  delivered 
seventeen  years  ago,"  some  might  have  remembered, 
that  only  one  space  of  three  days  had  elapsed,  and 
that  that  had  already  been  occupied  by  the  "  confused 
and  complicated  mass  of  documents,"  sent  up  from 
hi$  country  residence  in  Staffordshire,  from  which  he 
had  "  to  attempt  to  collect   the    materials    for  his 
vindication  from  charges  directed  against  his  veracity 
and  honour." 

The  awkward  speech  of  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull 
was  treated  gingerly.  It  still  remains  a  very  singular 
circumstance.  Sir  Edward  was  then  alive  and  had 
been  the  colleague,  and  the  recent  colleague,  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  A  line  from  the  county  of  Kent  might 
have  thrown  some  light  upon  this  perplexed  affair. 
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and  have  saved  Sir  Robert  a  very  elaborate  statement ; 
but  no  application  was  made  to  Sir  Edward  Knatch- 
buU.  Sir  Robert  indeed  suggested  that  Sir  Edward 
was  not  present  in  the  house  when  he  made  his 
speech  in  1829,  but  unfortimately  a  division  hap* 
pened  to  take  place  on  that  evening,  and  in  the  list  of 
names  that  of  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  appears. 
Glancing  only  at  this,  the  minister  recurred  to  some 
personal  considerations,  attacked,  though  cautiously, 
his  principal  assailant  in  this  affair,  declared  that 
nothing  would  have  tempted  him  to  condescend  to  a 
defence,  but  for  "  the  plausibility  of  the  charge  and 
the  concatenation  of  circumstances  which  had  been 
brought  together  as  evidence ;"  and  then  with  the  air 
and  tone  of  a  man  who  thus  assailed  might  have 
become  a  victim,  had  he  not  been  saved  by  the 
generous  interposition  of  the  press  and  the  spirit  of 
justice  in  the  house  of  commons,  almost  overcome 
by  his  emotions,  and  observing  that  it  was  exactly 
half-past  seven  o'clock,  he  sent  the  peers,  the  diplo- 
matic body,  and  two-thirds  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, to  dinner,  knowing  very  well  that  Demosthenes 
himself  under  such  circumstances  and  at  such  an 
hour  could  not  have  revived  the  fight  and  turned 
the  tables  against  him. 

There  never  was  a  more  successful  "  explanation :" 
and  nobody,  except  perhaps  Lord  George  Bentinck, 
would  have  had  the  courage  to  have  risen  amid  the 
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noise  and  disregard  of  a  dissolving  assembly  to 
reiterate  his  charges,  and  to  declare,  that  they  either 
were  not  met  or  that  they  were  evaded.  And  thus 
he  ended  :  "  I  will  maintain,  as  long  as  I  have  a  seat 
in  this  house,  my  right  to  denounce  the  men,  whe- 
ther  they  are  ministers  or  private  individuals,  who 
shall  have  betrayed  the  trust  confided  to  them  by 
their  constituents." 

Mr.  Bickham   Escott,   interrupting  him — "Who 
has  betrayed  them  ?" 

"  You  ask  me,"  replied  Lord  George,  "  who  has 
betrayed  them !     Why  you  !     On  high  constitutional 
grounds  I  say  we  ought  not  to  wrap  up  in  deceitful 
language   the  crime   of  tergiversation  of  which  so 
many  have  been  guilty.     And  I  use  the  sentiments 
of  Lord  Chatham,  when  I  say  that  *  if  the  country 
cannot  place  confidence  in  the  promises  and  pledges 
of  their  representatives,  the  power  and  authority  of 
this  house  will  fall,'  and  it  is  because  for  the  second 
time  the  right  honourable  baronet  has  attempted  to 
lower  the  character  of  English  gentlemen  who  are 
representatives    in   this    house    and   to    drag    them 
through  the  mire,  that  I  denounced  such  conduct  so 
strongly  as  I  did  on  a  former  occasion.     Sure  I  am 
of  this,  that  the  tendency — I  will  not  say  the  object — 
but  the  tendency  of  the  measures  of  the  minister  is  to 
lower  the  character  and  to  sap  and  undermine  the 
confidence   reposed    in    the    characters    of    English 
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emen,  and  so  to  destroy  them.  He  has  sub- 
d  that  feeling  of  placing  political  tixist  in  the 
sentatives  of  the  people  which  is  essential  to 
tain  the  power  and  dominion  of  the  house  of 
nons.  He  has  brought  things  to  this  pass, 
by  his  example  he  has  taught  the  representatives 
e  English  people,  that  if  it  is  not  their  duty,  it  is 

privilege,  to  betray  their  constituents.  And  I 
ire  to  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 

was  not  when  parliament  met — though  I  hope 
s  are  diflferent  now — a  great  constituency  in  the 
:ry,  that  did  not  apprehend  more  danger  from 

whom  they  had  themselves  sent  to  parliament 
otect  their  property  and  to  defend  their  rights, 
from  their  most  open  and  daring  enemies." 
ter  in  the  evening,  a  very  interesting  criticism 
le  career  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  given  in  his 
nee  by  Lord  John  Russell.  Lord  John  noticed 
tail  the  points  of  the  evidence,  that  had  been  laid 
i  the  house.  He  acknowledged  that,  some 
before,  "  in  the  course  of  this  very  year,"  the 
b  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament  had  been 
jd  out  to  him  by  a  friend,  and  had  "  made  some 
ssion  on  him,"  and  that  there  were  other  pas- 

in  the  speeches  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  this 
:t  at  the  time,  as  his  answer  to  Lord  Uxbridge 
)thers,  which  without  careful   comparison  with 
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other  statements,  were  liable  to  miscoDstniction,  but 
recapitulating  all  the  heads  of  the  case,  he  expressed 
his  opinion,  after  hearing  the  statement  of  the  minis- 
ter, that  the  charges  were  in  his  opinion  unfounded 

"  Sir,  having  said  thus  much,"  continued  Lord 
John,  "  I  must  add  that  I  think  these  questions  are 
entirely  different  from  any  which  my  noble  fiieiid  or 
others  can  raise  as  to  the  political  conduct  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman.     As  to  his  oppositioii 
to  Mr.  Canning,  in    1827,  I  have  myself  a  strong 
opinion,  but  my  opinion  is  not  now  in  question.    As 
to  the  general  political  conduct  of  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman,  I  think  he  has  rendered  great  service 
to  his  country,  in  taking  the  post  he  has  taken  on  the 
present  occasion;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot 
express  surprise  or  wonder  at  any  warmth  or  vindic- 
tive feeling  being  directed  against  him,  because  in  his 
political  career  he  has  done  that  which,  perhaps,  has 
never  happened  to  so  eminent  a  man  before.     He  has 
twice  changed  his  opinion  on  the  greatest  political 
questions  of  his  day.      Once,  when   the  protestaot 
church  was  to  be  defended,  and  the  protestant  con- 
stitution rescued  from  the   assaults   of  the  roman 
catholics,  which,  it  was  said,  would  ruin  it,  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  undertook  to  lead  the  defence. 
Again,   the   com  laws  were  powerfully  attacked  in 
this  house,  and  out  of  it.     He  took  the  lead  of  his 
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ty  to  resist  a  change,  and  to  defend  protection, 
link,  on  both  occasions,  he  came  to  a  wise  con- 
sion,  and  to  a  decision  beneficial  to  his  country ; 
t,  when  he  repealed  the  roman  catholic  disabili- 
i ;  and  secondly,  when  he  abolished  protection, 
t  that  those  who  had  followed  him — men  who 
i  committed  themselves  to  these  questions  on  the 
;h  of  his  political  wisdom,  on  the  faith  of  his 
;acity,  led  by  the  great  eloquence  and  ability  he 
played  in  debate — that  when  they  found  he  had 
mged  his  opinions,  and  proposed  measures  different 
m  those  on  the  faith  of  which  thev  had  followed 
1,  that  they  should  exhibit  warmth  and  resent- 
nt  was  not  only  natural,  but  I  should  have  been 
prised  if  they  had  not  displayed  it." 
Not  the  least  curious  circumstance  connected 
h  this  episode  is,  that,  six  months  after  it 
I  occurred,  and  when  it  was  already  forgot- 
in  the  important  result  which  had  imme- 
tely  followed,  Mr.  Barrow,  whose  existence  even 
5  denied  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  called  at  Harcourt 
ise  on  Lord  George  Bentinck.  He  had  just 
omed  from  India,  where  he  had  been  on  an  im- 
tant  mission  from  a  London  newspaper,  as  "  our 
a  correspondent,"  and  not  a  little  indignant  that 
was  described  by  the  highest  authority  as  being 
d,  unable  to  write  short-hand,  and  never  a  mem- 
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ber  of  that  distinguished  body,  the  parliamentanr 
reporters  of  England,  in  whose  brotherhood  although 
a  barrister-at-law  he  was  jusdy  proud  of  having  been 
once  enrolled  and  as  one  of  its  ablest  members, 
Mr.  Barrow  wished  his  case  to  be  brought  before  the 
house,  and  the  honour  and  accuracy  of  the  Mmx 
of  Parliament  vindicated  on  certain  representations 
which  he  was  prepared  to  make,  and  Lord  George 
Bentinck  was  very  inclined  to  undertake  the  office, 
but  he  was  persuaded  that,  on  the  whole  and  under 
the  existing  circumstances  it  were  better  not  to 
revive  the  controversy,  and  if  the  writer  of  these 
pages  had  any  influence  in  that  resolution,  and  thus 
deprived  Mr.  Barrow  of  his  opportunity,  he  has  tried 
to  compensate  a  very  respectable  and  intelligent 
gentleman  for  this  deprivation  by  recording  his  name 
and  merits  in  a  volume  which  perhaps  may  live  as 
long  as  a  personal  debate. 

The  truth  about  the  question  which  so  conve- 
niently occasioned  this  interesting  episode  in  the 
debates  on  the  coercion  bill  appears  to  be  this: 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1829,  having  to  make  a 
complicated  and  very  embarrassing  statement  respect- 
ing his  change  of  opinion  and  policy  with  regard  to 
the  roman  catholics,  and  to  refer  by  dates  to  seve- 
ral periods,  both  as  to  his  positive  and  his  contingent 
conduct  upon  that  subject,  conveyed  by  some  expres- 
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sions  a  meaning  to  the  house  of  a  very  perplexing 
character  and  quite    different  from   that  which  he 
intended;    that   the   reporter  of  the  Times  caught 
the  sentence  and  although  it  was  inconsistent  with 
the  reputation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  perhaps  imperfectly 
preserved  it ;  that  the  reporters  of  the  other  journals, 
not  comprehending  the  remark  and  deeming  it  quite 
incongruous   and  contrary  to   received   impressions, 
omitted    it,   as  under    such    circumstances   is   not 
unusual ;  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  he  corrected  the 
version  of  his  speech,  which  he  did  from  the  report 
of  the  Times,  finding  a  sentence  which  conveyed  a 
&lse  meaning,  and  which  was  authorised  by  no  analo- 
gous expressions  in  the  other  papers,  very  properly 
stnick  it  out ;  that  the  reporter  of  the  Times,  who, 
after   due   comparison    and    consultation   with    the 
reporters  of  some  other  principal  journals,  prepared 
with  them  the  matured  version,  for  the  Mirror  of 
Parliament,    adhered   to  his  text  with  the    general 
concurrence   of  his  colleagues,  and  thus  embalmed 
the  error.     Perplexing  as  it  is,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  speech  of  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  can  be 
explained  to  the  entire  vindication  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ; 
tl)e  solution  of  this,  however,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, must  be  left  to  CEdipus,  with  a  fiill  admission 
that   though  Lord   George   Bentinck  was   perfectly 
justified  in  making  the  particular  charge  which  he 
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advanced  it  was  without  real  foundatioiL  For  Uie 
rest,  those  who  are  weU-informed  of  the  political 
history  of  this  country^  know  that  between  Mr. 
Canning  and  Mr.  Peel  there  existed  an  antipathy. 
They  disliked  each  other :  Mr.  Canning  was  jealous 
of  Mr.  Peel,  and  Mr.  Peel  was  a  little  envious  oi 
Mr.  Cannmg. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

There  are  few  circumstances  more  remarkable 
in  parliamentary  history  than  the  suspense  which 
attended  the  fate  of  the  Peel  government.  The 
opposing  hosts  were  drawn  up  in  array  for  three 
weeks  without  the  possibility  of  a  general  engage- 
ment. The  return  of  the  corn  bill  from  the  house 
of  lords  was  to  be  the  signal  for  a  general  battle  and 
a  bill  of  such  vast  importance  could  not  be  hurriedly 
passed  by  either  house  of  parliament.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  Canning  episode,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  evenings  devoted  to  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
coercion  bill  could  have  been  filled  up. 

But  that  episode  was  now  concluded,  and  it  was 
said  that  another  week  must  inevitably  elapse  before 
the  corn  bill  could  come  down.  The  friends  of  the 
government,  elate  with  the  last  rally  of  their  chief, 
and  encouraged  by  several  circumstances  which  then 
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occurred,  redoubled  their  efforts  to  detach  the  pro- 
tectionist party  from  Lord  George  Bentinck.  The 
colonial  and  shipping  interests  were  very  active  in 
this  endeavour.  They  had  deserted  the  land  on 
the  great  division,  and  were  now  very  busy  through 
their  representatives  in  tlie  house  of  commcMis, 
canvassing  the  •votes  of  protectionist  members  and 
trying,  as  they  styled  it,  to  reconstruct  the  conser- 
vative party.  Sugar  yet  remained  to  be  conserved, 
and  the  wooden  walls  of  old  England,  as  with 
Kyan's  patent.  The  colonial  and  shipping  interests 
therefore  were  very  stirring ;  denounced  unprin- 
cipled coaUtions  with  revolutionists  and  radicals,  and 
were  decided  in  their  reprobation  of  "  strong  lan- 
guage." 

There  were  however  deeper  heads  working  at  this 
crisis  than  those  gentlemen,  whose  efforts,  though 
not  without  effect,  were  rather  on  the  surface.  Sir 
Robert  had  always  been  well  served  in  the  unseen 
management  of  his  party.  The  great  conservative 
party  that  destroyed  everything  was  the  creation  of 
individuals  who  did  not  figure  in  senates  or  cabinet 
councils;  above  all,  of  one  gentleman  who  by  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  fine  observation  of 
opinion,  indefatigable  activity,  universal  correspond- 
ence, and  fertility  of  resource,  mainly  contributed  to 
the  triumph  of  '42,  though  he  was  spoken  of  only  in 
a  whisper  and  moved  only  behind  the  scenes. 
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Such  scheming  spirits,  at  such  a  crisis,  did  not 
esert  the  chief  whom  they  had  so  laboriously  placed 
pon  so  mighty  a  pedestal.  It  was  thought  that 
ome  signal  demonstration  from  an  unsuspicious 
uarter,  made  before  the  division,  appealing  to  the 
onservative  sympathies  of  the  party,  and  disap- 
•roving  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  opposition  to  the 
ciinister  had  been  conducted,  might  have  a  very  great 
ffect,  and  in  the  present  wavering  disposition  of 
members  turn  the  scale  of  the  division       But  where 

• 

^as  the  personage  to  perform  the  evolution?  No 
mall  man  would  do.  Several  petty  squires,  who  had  of 
oiu*se  voted  against  the  ministerial  measure  to  save 
heir  seats,  had  already  been  egged  on  to  take  what 
rss  called  a  temperate  tone,  that  is  to  say,  cheapen 
x)rd  George  Bentinck  and  keep  out  the  whigs; 
ut  these  efforts  had  been  quite  uninfiuential,  indeed 
lUnoticed ;  the  ho\ise  would  not  listen  to  and  the 
eporters  would  not  record  these  prim  philippics, 
laborately  prepared  and  precisely  delivered,  with  all 
he  solemn  conceit  of  a  quarter  sessions'  pedant. 

But  if  small  men  would  not  do,  where  were  great 
nes  to  be  found?  The  Francis  Egertons,  the  Sandons, 
he  Wilson  Pattens,  and  men  of  that  stamp,  from 
^hom  a  selection  is  generally  made  when  an  influ- 
ntial  diversion  is  desired  to  extricate  a  minister  from 
imbarrassment,  were  all '' renegades,"  and  had  conse- 
quently forfeited  all  authority. 

U 
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In  this  state  of  affairs  some  judidoiu  and  fidtfafiil 
fnends  o[  the  minister  had  the  happj  hardihood  to 
address  themselves  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingfaaiiiy  a 
nobleman  who,  from  his  long  and  ftithful  services  n 
a  county  member  and  from  the  nndeviating  oonflst- 
ency  of  his  political  life,  justly  possessed  the  oonfideoa 
and  the  regard  of  the  agricultural  interest.  Thoe 
were  few  public  men  on  whom  the  ministry  had  loi 
claims  than  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  His  graoe 
had  quitted  the  cabinet  of  Sir  Robert  Ped  almost 
immediatdy  after  its  formation^  deeming  its  polk? 
inconsistent  with  the  professions  by  which  its  membot 
had  obtained  power.  After  his  secession,  there  was 
an  ungracious  and  unwarrantable  dday  in  ocmfeniog 
upon  him  the  garter,  which  conveyed  an  impresskn 
that  this  great  distinction  was  the  consequence  of 
some  disreputable  compact,  whereas  it  had  been 
arranged  that  the  duke  should  have  the  garter  long 
before  he  had  felt  the  necessity  of  resigning  his  office 
as  lord  privy  seal.  No  one  also  had  given  a  more 
earnest  opposition  to  the  present  measure  of  the 
minister  than  his  grace,  which  be  had  proved  by 
very  decided  conduct. 

It  would  seem  therefore  at  the  first  blush  that 
the  application  for  assistance  to  such  a  quarter  was 
not  likely  to  prove  favourable.  But  the  Duke  d 
Buckingham  had  had  a  long  and  very  active  expe* 
rience  of  party  life ;  he  had  witnessed  the  overthrow 
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he  tory  party  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
felt  all  its  dangerous  not  to  say  fatal  oonse- 
noes.  No  one  was  more  conscious  of  the  diffi* 
ies  of  reconstructing  a  great  party  than  the  Duke 
iuckingham,  for  no  one  had  made  greater  exertions 
such  an  object  or  greater  sacrifices.  He  shrank 
n  a  repetition  of  ten  years  of  balanced  parties  and 
k  governments.  Indignant  and  irritated  by  the 
duct  of  those  with  whom  he  was  associated,  he 
still  unprepared  to  assist  in  handing  over  the 
emment  to  the  whigs,  who  offered  by  their 
38sion  to  office  nothing  to  the  tories  but  the 
dfication  of  vengeance.  The  Duke  of  Bucking- 
1  therefore  was  not  willing  to  see  the  govern- 
it  overthrown,  and  he  listened  with  sympathy 
ot  with  cordiality  to  their  overtures, 
rhe  plan  was  most  ingenious :  a  combination  of 
highest  class,  and  worthy  of  the  only  political 
in  capable  of  devising  it. 

\.  member  of  the  ministry,  high  in  office  and 
imed  to  parliament  on  strong  protection  princi- 
I,  had  been  called  upon  by  his  constituents  at  the 
imencement  of  the  session  to  oppose  the  govem- 
it  measure  or  to  resign  his  seat  to  one  more 
iiful  to  their  cause.  The  right  honourable  gentle- 
1  after  reflection  felt  it  his  duty  to  quit  the 
se  (^  commons,  and  the  son  of  the  Duke  of 
skingham,  the  Marquess  of  Chandos,  was  dected 

u  2 
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in  his  stead.  Entering  parliament  as  a  true  pro- 
tectionist, on  the  very  corpse  of  a  convert  and  a 
victim,  having  voted  in  every  division  against  the 
government  measure,  pure  from  all  antecedents,  and 
the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham — what  an 
authorative  organ  to  rally  round  the  minister  Ae 
distracted  and  scattered  sympathies  of  the  conser- 
vative party  !  But  Lord  Chandos  was  a  youth  who 
had  not  long  completed  his  majority,  little  known 
and  extremely  reserved^  and  had  never  opened  his 
mouth  in  the  house  of  commons.  Tender  shoolden 
whereon  to  place  so  weighty  a  charge !  A  parly 
manifesto  and  a  maiden  speech ;  the  rescue  of  a 
powerful  ministry  by  an  inexperienced  stripling! 

Gn  the  22nd,  the  debate  proceeded  :  at  the  end  of 
the  night  the  secretary  of  state  relieved  the  dullness; 
it  was  observed  that  his  tone  was  more  cheerful ;  he 
particularly  impressed  on  those  who  were  satisfied  of 
the  necessity  of  the  measure  to  give  the  government 
a  manly  and  cordial  support,  apart  from  all  questions 
of  confidence  or  want  of  confidence  in  the  existing 
administration.  That  question  could  be  raised  at 
any  time  and  upon  other  issues.  "  I  may  be  wrong," 
concluded  the  secretary,  "  but  I  have  a  deep  con- 
viction, that  if  all  those  who  are  conscientiously 
satisfied  that  in  the  present  circumstances  of  Ireland 
this  bill  is  necessary  shall  support  the  present  read- 
ing, the  result  of  the  division  wiD  not  be  doubtful." 
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The  debate  was  adjoined  till  the  next  government 
night,  Thursday,  the  25th  of  June.  Fine  calculatora 
thought  it  possible  that  the  com  laws  might  come 
down  from  the  lords  that  night;  but  at  all  events 
it  must  come  down  early  on  the  following  day, 
Friday,  so  the  decision  was  inevitable  that  week.  AH 
were  wearied  and  exhausted  with  suspense. 

On  Thursday  morning  Lord  George  Bentinck  was 
informed  in  confidence,  but  with  circumstances  of 
some  exaggeration,  of  the  intended  movement  of 
Lord  Chandos,  and  of  the  great  defalcation  in  the 
protectionist  ranks  which  would  certainly  take  place. 
It  reached  him  also  that  an  application  of  the 
greatest  urgency  was  made  late  at  night,  on  Wed- 
nesday, to  a  member  of  the  cabinet  whose  seat  was 
in  the  house  of  lords,  on  a  subject  which  might 
considerably  affect  the  division ;  that  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  had  stated  to  this  personage,  that 
"  things  never  looked  better,"  and  that,  at  the  worst, 
the  majority  against  the  government  could  not 
exceed  eleven.  It  was  added,  that  the  ministrv 
would  not  feel  it  necessary  to  retire  if  the  majority 
were  so  light  under  the  circumstances  of  coalition. 

Thursday  came  at  last.  The  debate  was  languid 
until  Mr.  Charles  BuUer  rose,  who  spoke  with  his 
usual  vivacity  and  clear  argument.  While  he  was 
speaking,  Mr.  BuUer  was  interrupted  by  messengers 
from   the  lords.      Two    masters   in  chancery   were 
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here  introduced,  bringing  several  billfl  from  the 
upper  hou8e»  among  which  meare  the  corn  im* 
portation  and  customs'  duties  bills.  Mn  Speaker, 
amid  profound  silence^  announced  that  the  housB 
of  lords  had  agreed  to  the  com  importation  biB, 
and  the  customs'  duties  bills,  without  any  amend- 
ment. This  announcement  was  followed  by  loud 
cheering. 

Seated  on  the  highest  bench,  hid  by  a  cohunn, 
with  his  back  against  the  wall,  in  a  position  from 
which  no  person  ever  yet  did,  or  apparently  ever 
could,  address  the  house,  a  young  man  whom  nobody 
knew  now  sprang  up,  very  pale,  and  solicited  Mr. 
Speaker's  eye,  who  called  Mr.  Banker  *'  Chandos," 
whispered  a  member  to  Lord  George,  who  looked 
round  and  threw  at  him  a  scrutinizing  glance. 

Mr.  Bankes  was  down,  and  Lord  Chandos  rose 
again,  but  the  speaker  called  Mr.  Spooner.  When 
Mr.  Spooner  had  finished  it  was  about  ten  o'dodc, 
and  the  speaker  retired  to  his  coffee  and  his  only 
relaxation  of  ten  minutes,  preliminary  to  the  great 
speech  of  the  night,  which,  on  this  occasion,  was  to 
be  offered  by  an  orator  no  less  accomplished  than 
Mr.  Shiel,  whose  name  had  of  course  been  called 
before  the  chair  was  vacated.  The  house  broke  into 
groups,  members  talked  together  on  the  floor  with 
their  hats  on,  some  lounged  in  the  lobby,  some 
sauntered  *o  the  galleries.     "  Well,  we  shall  divide 
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it  last,"  was  the  general  observation,  ^^  and  how  will 
it  be  ?"  At  that  hour,  neither  Sir  Robert  Peel  nor 
perhaps  even  Lord  George  Bentinck  could  exactly 
\ifSL  The  result  depended  on  what  number  of 
protectionists  would  stay  away.  If  all  those  mem- 
bers of  the  protectionist  party  who  did  not  follow 
their  leader  in  the  present  instance  voted  with  the 
^vemment,  it  was  concluded  that  the  majority  in 
Savour  of  the  ministry  might  not  be  contemptible. 
rhe  managers  for  the  government  were  certain  of  the 
mpport  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  protectionist 
party.  They  were  induced  to  believe  that  many  of 
liiat  party  wmild  avoid  the  division,  but  Uiat  very 
few  indeed  would  bring  themselves  to  vote  against  a 
^ill  which  th^  had  already  stoutly  supp^ted.  The 
fninisterial  managers  felt  quite  assured  that  all  the 
X)ry  members  for  Ireland  would  be  found  in  the 
government  lobby.  The  protectionists  ware  very 
liscreet  and  their  tactics  extremely  close;  the  party 
vas  never  better  managed  than  on  this  division.  As 
ate  as  midnight  Lord  George  Bentinck  received 
luUetins  of  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  im- 
)ending  event. 

The  house  listened  with  glowing  attention  to  the 
ast  great  Irish  harangue  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
nodem  rhetoricians.  It  was  so  eager  for  division 
;hat  none  but  he  could  have  commanded  and  charmed 
t.    When  Mr.  ShieJ  sate  down,  Lord  Chandos  and  a 
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member  of  the  government,  the  solicHxx*  general 
rose  at  the  same  time.  The  speaker  of  com'se  caDed 
the  minister,  but  the  restlessness  and  impatieiioe  d 
the  house  were  so  uncontrollable  that  the  learned 
gentleman  was  quite  inaudible  during  his  addrm. 
When  he  concluded,  the  calls  for  a  division  wm 
overpowering ;  nevertheless  Lord  Chandos  rose  again, 
and  this  time,  as  he  rose  alone,  he  was  necessariij 
•named.  The  cries  for  Lord  Chandos  from  the  trea- 
sury bench  were  vehement,  and  the  voices  of  moit 
than  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  adminis- 
tration were  easily  to  be  distinguished.  The  position 
of  the  speaker,  the  novelty  of  the  example,  for  surely 
a  maiden  speech  was  seldom  made  under  sudi 
difficult  circumstances,  the  influence  of  the  treasuij 
bench  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  the  conciliat(»7 
circumstance  that  he  was  a  "  new  member,"  com- 
bined suddenly  to  produce  in  this  disturbed  scene  a 
complete  stillness. 

Very  pale,  looking  like  the  early  portraits  of 
Lord  Grenville,  determined  but  impassive  and  coldly 
earnest,  Lord  Chandos,  without  any  affectation  of 
rhetorical  prelude,  said  in  a  clear  and  natural  tone 
that  he  wished  to  state  his  intention  of  recording  his 
vote  for  the  measure  of  the  government.  And  he 
gave  succinctly  his  main  reasons  for  so  doing.  Those 
reasons  convinced  him  of  its  necessity.  He  had  felt 
it  his  duty  since  his  return  to  parliament  to  oppose 
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the  measure  of  her  majesty's  ministers,  voting  with 
a  portion  of  the  party  sitting  on  the  same  side  as 
himself;  but  he  wished  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
saying,  that  he  should  be  sorry  it  should  be  thought 
he  concurred  in  the  language  which  had  been  directed 
by  that  party  against  the  government,  and  especially 
against   the   right  honourable  baronet   who  was  at 
the  head  of  it.     They  were  told  that  the  question 
to-night  involved  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  minister. 
He  did  not  acknowledge  the  justness  of  that  con- 
clusion.    He  have  his  vote  on  this  bill  solely  with 
reference  to  the  condition  of  Ireland,  but  if  he  could 
bring  his  mind  to  understand  that  the  question  of 
general   confidence   in    the   administration   was   the 
principal  question  on  which  they  were  going  to  decide 
to-night,  and  the  proper  government  of  Ireland  only 
a  secondary  one,  then  he  thought  it  fair  to  say  that 
he  for  one  was  not  prepared  to  vote  a  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  present  conservative  government.     He 
supported  them  as  an  administration  founded  on  con- 
servative principles,  and  he  for  one  did  not  agree,  that 
conservative  principles  depended  on  tariff  regulations, 
or  that  the  existence  of  the  institutions  of  the  country 
relied  upon   the  maintenance  of  a  fiscal  principle. 
Whatever  the  result  of  the  division,  he  should  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  vote  would  be 
registered   freely  and   fairly  on   the   merits  of  the 
question,  and  that  he  was  not  actuated  by  personal 
prgudice  or  factious  opposition. 
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There  i&  unfortunately  no  report  of  these  obsm^ 
tions.  Sir  Robert  Ped  turning  his  face  to  Loni 
Chandos  listened  to  him  with  great  attentioD  wi 
watched  him  with  approving  interest  When  bi 
sate  down,  the  cheering  from  the  treasury  beodi 
and  its  quarter  was  vociferous.  The  observatioiis  tf 
Lord  Chandos  prolonged  a  little  the  debate,  wUch 
was  concluded  by  Mr.  Cobden  offering  the  reasooi 
why  he  voted  against  a  minister  in  whom  he  had  tte 
utmost  confidence,  and  on  whom  he  delivered  a  £iw 
vent  panegyric,  tendering  him  **  his  heartfelt  thanb 
for  the  unwearied  perseverance,  the  unswerving  fira- 
ness,  and  the  great  ability,  with  which  he  had,  doriog 
the  last  six  months,  conducted  through  the  home 
of  commons  one  of  the  most  magnificent  refonm 
ever  carried  through  any  coimtry.** 

At  length,  about  half-past  one  o'clock,  the  galleries 
were  cleared,  the  division  called,  and  the  question  put 
In  almost  all  previous  divisions,  where  the  fate  of  a 
government  had  been  depending,  the  vote  of  every 
member  with  scarcely  an  exception  had  been  antici- 
pated :  that  was  not  the  case  in  the  present  instance) 
and  the  direction  which  members  took  as  they  left 
their  seats  was  anxiously  watched.  More  than  ooe 
hundred  protectionist  members  followed  the  minis- 
ter ;  more  than  eighty  avoided  the  division,  a  few  of 
these  however  had  paired;  nearly  the  same  number 
followed  Lord  George  Bentindc.  But  it  was  not 
nien4v    their   numbers   that   attracted   the   anxious 
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»servation  of  the  treasury  bench  as  the  protec- 
>ni8ts  passed  in  defile  before  the  minister  to  the 
»stile  lobby.  It  was  impossible  that  he  could  have 
arked  them  without  emotion :  the  flower  of  that 
^eat  party  which  had  been  so  proud  to  follow  one 
ho  had  been  so  proud  to  lead  them.  They  were 
en  to  gain  whose  hearts  and  the  hearts  of  their 
thers  had  been  the  aim  and  exultation  of  bis  life, 
tiey  had  extended  to  him  an  unlimited  confidence 
A  an  admiration  without  stint.  They  had  stood 
him  in  the  darkest  hour,  and  had  borne  him  from 
e  depths  of  political  despair  to  the  proudest  of 
ing  positions.  Right  or  wrong,  they  were  men  of 
nour,  breeding,  and  refinement,  high  and  generous 
aracter,  great  weight  and  station  in  the  country, 
lich  they  had  ever  placed  at  his  disposal.  They 
d  been  not  only  his  followers  but  his  friends  ;  had 
ned  in  the  same  pastimes,  drank  from  the  same 
p,  and  in  the  pleasantness  of  private  life  had  often 
■gotten  together  the  cares  and  strife  of  politics. 
He  must  have  felt  something  of  this,  while  the 
anners,  the  Somersets,  the  Bentincks,  the  Lowthers, 
d  the  Lennoxes,  passed  before  him.  And  those 
cmtry  gentlemen,  "  those  gentlemen  of  England," 
whom,  but  five  years  ^o,  the  very  same  building 
;s  ringing  with  his  pride  of  being  their  leader — ^if  his 
art  were  hardened  to  Sir  Charles  BurreD,  Sir  Wil- 
m  Jolliffe,  Sir  Charles  Knightly,  Sir  John  Trollope, 
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Sk  EimsmA  Kttmwm^  Sk  Jcliii  Tyncfl,  he  mdj 
WEmst  hxvt  IbmI  a  P»i>&  ^'^^'^"^  ^^  ^7®  rested  oa 
Sr  Mm  Twk  Bidkr,  Us  choioe  and  (nttoi 
aniuiii  g^eodrmaD,  whom  he  hid  himself  sdeded 
and  iDiited  host  sol  yan  hick  to  move  a  vote  cf 
vant  of  confidfpoe  in  the  wlug  government,  k 
order,  against  the  feefing  of  the  oourt,  to  instil 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  their  stead. 

They  trooped  on :  aU  the  men  of  metal  and  laigo- 
acred  squires,  whose  spirit  he  had  so  often  quickoied 
and  whose  counsel  he  bad  so  often  solicited  in  bb 
fine    conservative    speeches   in  Whitehall  gardens: 
Mr.    Bankes,    with   a  pariiam^itary   name   of  two 
centuries,   and    Mr.   Christopher   firom    that   broad 
Lincolnshire  which  protection  had  created ;  and  the 
Mileses  and  the  Henleys  were  there ;  and  the  Dun- 
combes,  the  Liddells,  and  the  Yorkes;  and  Devon 
had  sent  there  the  stout  heart  of  Mr.  Buck-<-and 
Wiltshire,  the   pleasant  presence   of  Walter   Long. 
Mr.  Newdegate  was  there,  whom   Sir   Robert  had 
himself  recommended  to  the  confidence  of  the  electors 
of  Warwickshire,  as  one  of  whom  he  had  the  highest 
hopes ;    and  Mr.   Alderman  Thompson   was   there, 
who,  also  through  Sir  Robert's  selection,  had  seconded 
the   assault   upon    the  whigs,  led  on  by  Sir  John 
Bullor.     But  the  list  is  too  long;    or  good  names 
rotnain  behind. 

When  IVicu^o  Metternich  was  informed  at  Dresden, 
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with  great  ostentation,  that  the  emperor  had  arrived 
— ^"'Yes;  hut  without  his  army,"  was  the  reply. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  still  first  minister  of  England, 
w  Napoleon  remained  emperor  for  a  while  after 
Moscow.  Each  perhaps  for  a  moment  had  indulged 
in  hope.  It  is  so  difficult  for  those  who  are  on  the 
pinnacle  of  life  to  realize  disaster.  They  sometimes 
contemplate  it  in  their  deep  and  far-seeing  calcular 
tioQBy  but  it  is  only  to  imagine  a  contingency  which 
their  resources  must  surely  baffle;  they  sometimes 
talk  of  it  to  their  friends,  and  oftener  of  it  to  their 
enemies,  but  it  is  only  as  an  insurance  of  their  pros- 
perity and  as  an  offering  to  propitiate  their  Nemesis. 
TTiey  never  believe  in  it. 

The  news  that  the  government  were  not  only 
beaten,  but  by  a  majority  so  large  as  73,  began  to 
circulate.  An  incredulous  murmur  passed  it  along 
the  treasury  bench. 

"  They  say  we  are  beaten  by  73  !"  whispered 
the  most  important  member  of  the  cabinet  in  a 
tone  of  surprise  to  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Sir  Robert  did  not  reply  or  even  turn  his  head.  He 
looked  very  grave,  and  extended  his  chin  as  was 
his  habit  when  he  was  annoyed  and  cared  not  to 
speak.  He  began  to  comprehend  his  position,  and 
that  the  emperor  was  without  his  army. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 


The  house  met  the  next  day  (Fridaj),  but  theM 
aunister  was  not  in  his  {dace,  and  it  having  beat 
privately  notified  that  in  consequence  of  die  vote  «f 
the  previous  e\'ening  the  government  was  at  an  cod, 
aO  business  was  postponed,  and  the  house  adjounwi 

On  Monday  at  five  o'clock,  the  puUic  notificatioB 
of  the  resignation  of  the  ministry  was  made  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  to  a  crowded  house,  and  in  a  remarkable 
speech.  He  said  that  the  ministers  had  advised  ha 
majesty  to  accept  their  resignations  without  adopting 
the  alternative  of  dissolving  the  pariiament,  though 
had  they  failed  in  carrying  in  all  their  integrity  the  nudn 
measures  of  their  commercial  policy,  they  would  have 
recommended  an  appeal  to  the  country.  Sir  Robot 
then  passed  in  review  the  principal  acts  of  his  admi- 
niHtration  in  every  department.  He  did  not  forget  to 
touch  on  the  l)ank  charter  act  of  1844,  as  "  giving 
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to  the  monetary  system  of  the  country 
without  interfering  with  legitimate  speculation,  without 
paralyzing  or  at  all  derai^;ing  the  credit  of  the  state." 
The  speech  was  considared  one  of  glorification  and 
pique.  It  included  an  unparliamentary  eulogium  of 
Mr.  Cobden,  whom  it  mentioned  to  the  surprise  of 
the  house  by  name ;  and  it  terminated  with  a  pane- 
gyric of  himsdf,  elaborate,  but  rather  clumsily 
espressed,  in  which  he  talked  of  his  leaving  a  name 
which  would  be  execrated  by  monopolists,  but  some- 
tones  remembered  perhaps  with  good-will  by  those 
who  recruited  their  exhausted  strength  with  abundant 
and  untaxed  food,  the  sweeter  because  it  was  no 
longer  leavened  by  a  sense  of  injustice. 

Little  was  said :  Lord  John  was  absent,  having 
repaired,  by  command,  to  her  majesty  "  for  the  piu*- 
poae  of  r^ulering  his  assistance  in  the  formation  of  a 
government."  Lord  Palmerston  very  properly  said 
something,  that  *'  the  silence  of  himself  and  his 
friends  should  not  be  construed  into  an  acquiescence 
in  the  general  commendation  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  passed  on  the  measures  of  his  own  government.'' 
After  this  {Mx>test,  the  house  adjourned. 

Nature  had  combined  in  Sir  Robert  Peel  many 
admirable  parts.  In  him  a  physical  frame  incapable 
of  fieitigue  was  united  with  an  understanding  equally 
vigorous  and  flexible.  He  was  gifted  with  the  faculty 
of  method  in   the  highest  degree;  and  with  great 
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of  MfifSatMm  vkitk  vtrr  soitaiDed  bjr  ft 
fndtponS'  lutiiMJij ;  vlik  lif  cndd  wiiiiMumi  itf  ni 
aooBSDoiK  wmMk  cxar  sod  Dbbk  aonooon. 

Soch  a  muL  imckr  any  liiimmjaipes  snd  in  af 
Wfhopt  cf  f£ty  wasid  prolidUr  hair  become  ranafc* 
ablcL  OrduDcd  from  kis  UNidi  to  be  bifiied  midi  tk 
afEjiis>  of  a  great  cmpve.  such  a  maiy  after  ioog  lUM 
cf  ofaserfatioo,  practice;  and  petpftnal  IJJM  ijiinf, 
vauU  ha¥e  become  what  Sir  Robot  Fled  mas  k  Ike 
latter  portioo  of  his  fife,  a  tnnscendent  admimstnlDr 


of  pabbc  bosiiiess  and  a  matrMfss  master  of  ddate 
in  a  popular  assembhr.  In  the  cooise  of  time  die 
method  which  was  natmal  to  Sir  Robert  Fed  had 
matured  into  a  halntof  SQchexpertnessthatDoooeiB 
the  despatch  of  aflairs  ever  adapted  the  means  moie 
fitly  to  the  end ;  his  original  flexibQitT  had  npcoed 
into  consummate  tact :  his  memory  had  accumulated 
such  st<Hies  of  political  information  that  he  could 
bring  luminously  together  all  that  was  necessarr  to 
estaUish  or  to  illustrate  a  subject ;  while  in  the  house 
of  commons  he  was  equally  eminent  in  exposition  and 
in  reply :  iu  the  first,  distinguished  by  his  arrange- 
ment, his  clearness,  and  his  com{deteness ;  in  the 
second,  ready,  ingenious,  and  adroit,  prompt  in  detect- 
ing the  weak  ]>oints  of  his  adversary  and  dexterous 
in  extricatbg  himself  fi-om  an  embarrassing  position. 
Thus  gifted  and  thus  accomjJisbed,  Sir  Robot 
Peel  had  a  great  deficiency ;  he  was  without  imagina- 
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tion.  Wanting  imagination,  he  wanted  prescience. 
No  one  was  more  sagacious  when  dealing  with  the 
circumstances  before  him;  no  one  penetrated  the 
present  with  more  acuteness  and  accuracy.  His 
judgment  was  faultless  provided  he  had  not  to  deal 
with  the  future.  Thus  it  happened  through  his  long 
career,  that  while  he  always  was  looked  upon  as  the 
most  {undent  and  safest  of  leaders,  he  ever,  after  a 
protracted  display  of  admirable  tactics,  concluded  his 
campaigns  by  surrendering  at  discretion.  He  was  so 
adroit  that  he  could  prolong  resistance  even  beyond 
its  term,  but  so  little  foreseeing  that  often  in  the  very 
triumph  of  his  manoeuvres  he  found  himself  in  an 
mitenable  position.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
roman  catholic  emancipation,  parliamentary  reform, 
and  tiie  abrogation  of  our  commercial  system,  were 
all  carried  in  haste  or  in  passion  and  without  condi- 
tions or  mitigatory  arrangements. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  had  a  peculiarity  which  is  perhaps 
natural  with  men  of  very  great  talents  who  have  not 
the  creative  faculty ;  he  had  a  dangerous  sympathy 
with  the  creations  of  others.  Instead  of  being  cold 
and  wary,  as  was  commonly  supposed,  he  was  impul- 
sive and  even  inclined  to  rashness.  When  he  was 
ambiguous,  unsati^ctory,  reserved,  tortuous,  it  was 
that  he  was  perplexed,  that  he  did  not  see  his  way, 
that  the  routine  which  he  had  admirably  administered 
fiEuled  him,  and  that  his  own  mind  was  not  constructed 
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to  create  a  substitute  for  the  custom  which  wis 
cmmbling  away.  Then  he  was  ever  oa  the  look  out 
for  new  ideas,  and  when  he  embraced  them  he  didso 
with  eagerness  and  often  with  preci{Htancy;  he  always 
carried  these  novel  plans  to  an  extent  which  evea 
their  projectors  or  chief  promoters  had  usua%  not 
anticipated ;  as  was  seen  for  example  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  currency.  Although  apparently  wrapped 
up  in  himself  and  supposed  to  be  egotistical,  except  in 
seasons  of  rare  exaltedness,  as  in  the  years  1 844 — i, 
when  he  reeled  under  the  favoiur  of  the  court,  tfis 
homage  of  the  continent,  and  the  servility  of  pai&* 
roent,  he  was  really  deficient  in  self-confidoDoe;  ] 
There  was  always  some  person  repr^entmg  soon 
theory  or  system  exercising  an  influence  over  hit 
mind.  In  his  "  sallet-days"  it  was  Mr.  Homer  or 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly ;  in  later  and  more  impcuiaikt 
periods,  it  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  King  of 
the  French,  Mr.  Jones  Lloyd — some  others — and 
finally,  Mr.  Cobden. 

Let  us  now  see  how  this  peculiar  temperament  in* 
fluenced  his  career  and  the  history  of  this  coimtry. 

There  never  was  such  an  opportunity  of  fonnii^ 
a  strong  and  enlightened  administration,  and  render-* 
ing  the  tory  party  famous  and  popular  in  the  oountiy; 
as  on  the  junction  of  the  fiiends  of  Mr.  Canning 
after  his  decease  with  the  followers  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.     All  personal  jealousies  had  ceased,  and 
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len  like  Mr.  Huskisson,  Mr.  Lambe  (Lord  Mel- 
oume),  and  Lord  Palmerston,  had  without  reluct- 
nee  or  reserve  recognised  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
^eel,  then  only  in  the  perfection  of  his  manhood, 
nd  were  acting  with  him  with  deference  and  cor- 
Sality.  The  times  were  ripe  for  a  calm,  prudent. 
Old  statesmanlike  settlement  of  two  great  questions : 
ht  admission  of  roman  catholics  into  the  house  of 
Dommons,  and  some  reconstruction  of  that  assembly 
itsdf.  Very  moderate  measures  would  have  sufficed. 
The  enfiranchisement  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  great 
iiianu£M;turing  towns  would  have  been  hailed  with 
general  satis&ction.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
igiinst  aU  change.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  then  under 
the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  believed 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  indicated  as  the  man 
vho  would  govern  the  country  for  the  next  quarter  of 
i  oentuiy.  He  joined  the  duke  therefore  in  resistance 
0  tibose  who  would  have  transferred  the  forfeited 
ranchise  of  a  corrupt  Cornish  borough  to  some 
;reat  town  of  the  north.  The  followers  of  Mr. 
^ning  who  would  not  agree  in  so  short-sighted  a 
N^icy  were  rudely  expelled  fix)m  the  cabinet,  and  Sir 
tobert  Ped  remaining  the  leader  of  a  pailiamentary 
iSffty  destitute  with  his  own  exception  of  parlia^ 
lentary  renown,  was  fcnx^d  in  a  short  space  of 
me  hurriedly  to  concede  to  the  violence  of  external 
;;itation  so  unconditional  a  satis&ction  of  the  claims 
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of  the  roman  catholics  that  he  broke  up  the  toiy 
party,  and  the  reform  of  the  house  of  commcHis 
was  consequently  carried  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
revolution. 

After  a  great  disaster  it  was  observable  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  that  his  mind  seemed  always  to  expand. 
His  life  was  one  of  perpetual  education.  No  one  nuxe 
clearly  detected  the  mistakes  which  he  had  made 
or  changed  his  course  under  such  circumstances  with 
more  promptness;  but  it  was  the  past  and  the 
present  that  alone  engrossed  his  mind.  After  the 
catastrophe  of  '30,  he  broke  away  from  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  announced  to  his  friends  with  deci- 
sion that  henceforth  he  would  serve  under  no 
man.  There  are  few  things  more  remarkable  m 
parliamentary  history  than  the  maimer  in  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  headed  an  opposition  for  ten  years  with- 
out attempting  to  form  the  opinions  of  his  friends 
or  instilling  into  them  a  single  guiding  principle,  but 
himself  displaying  all  that  time  on  every  subject  of 
debate  wise  counsels,  administrative  skill,  and  ac- 
complished powers  of  discussion.  He  could  give  to 
his  friends  no  guiding  principle  for  he  had  none,  and 
he  kept  sitting  on  those  benches  till  somebody  should 
give  him  one.  He  was  so  blind  to  the  future,  that 
when  the  whigs  utterly  prostrate  yielded  him  the 
government  of  the  country  on  a  colonial  defeat  in 
'39t  he  did  everything  he  could  to  avoid  taking  the 
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hAtn^  when  he  might  have  come  into  office  com- 
paratively unpledged,  and  free  at  least,  whatever 
course  he  had  taken,  from  the  painful  and  deserved  re- 
I»t)aches  that  accompanied  his  last  acts.  But  it  so 
happened  the  finances  of  the  coimtry  at  that  time 
were  not  flourishing ;  the  great  interests  under  such 
cnrcumstances  were  beginning  as. usual  to  grumble; 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  wanted  to  be  brought  in  by 
the  great  interests.  He  succeeded  in  this  object, 
and  in  the  course  of  five  years  he  was  denouncing 
those  great  interests  as  monopolies,  and  destroying 
them. 

The  roman  catholic  association,  the  Birmingham 
unioD,  the  Manchester  league,  were  all  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  No  minister  ever 
diminished  the  power  of  government  in  this  country 
so  much  as  this  eminent  man.  No  one  ever  strained 
the  constitution  so  much.  He  was  the  uncon- 
scious parent  of  political  agitation.  He  literally 
forced  the  people  out  of  doors  to  become  statesmen, 
and  the  whole  tendency  of  his  policy  was  to  render 
our  institutions  mere  forms.  In  a  word,  no  one  with 
all  his  conservative  language  more  advanced  revolu- 
tion. In  an  ordinary  period,  he  would  have  been  a 
perfect  minister,  but  he  was  not  a  minister  for 
stormy  times:  he  wanted  depth,  and  passion,  and 
resource  for  such  an  occasion. 

AfUr  destroying  the  tory  party  in  '46,  he  fell  a 
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thinking  again  over  the  past  and  Uie  present  as  he 
did  after  his  fall  in  '30,  and  again  arrived  at  a  graft 
conclusion.  In  '30  he  said  he  would  act  no  longer 
as  a  subordinate;  in  '46  he  said  he  would  act  no 
longer  as  a  partisan.  In  *30  he  visited  his  positioa 
on  the  Duke  of  Wellington :  in  '46,  on  the  political 
ties  of  '41  ;  but  if  he  had  been  a  man  of  goiios, 
he  would  have  guided  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
in  '4 1  would  have  given  a  creed  to  his  party,  alwavs 
devoted  to  him,  instead  of  borrowing  their  worn 
out  ideas. 

No  one  knew  better  than  Sir  Robert  Peel  that 
without  party  connection  that  parliamentary  govern- 
ment which  he  so  much  admired  would  be  intolent^ 
ble ;  it  would  be  at  the  same  time  the  weakest  and 
the  most  corrupt  government  in  the  world.  In 
casting  this  slur  upon  party,  Sir  Robert  Peel  meant 
only  to  degrade  the  combinations  of  which  he  bad 
experience  and  by  which  he  had  risen.  Excluded 
from  power  which  he  ought  to  have  wielded  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  sate  on  his  solitary  bendi 
revolving  the  past.  At  sixty  he  began  to  compre- 
hend his  position.  The  star  of  Manchester  seemed 
as  it  were  to  rise  from  the  simset  of  Oxford,  and 
he  felt  he  had  sacrificed  his  natural  career  to  an 
obsolete  education  and  a  political  system  for  which 
he  could  not  secure  even  an  euthanasia. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  had  a  bad  manner  of  which  he 
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was  sensible ;  be  was  by  nature  very  shy,  but  forced 
early  in  life  into  eminent  positions,  he  had  formed 
an  artificial  manner^  haughtily  8ti£F  or  exuberantly 
Uand,  of  which  generally  speaking  he  could  not 
direst  himaelt  There  were  however  occasions 
when  he  did  succeed  in  this,  and  on  these,  usually 
when  he  was  alone  with  an  individual  whom  he 
wished  to  please,  his  manner  was  not  only  un- 
afiectedly  cordial  but  he  could  even  charm. 
When  he  was  ridiculed  by  his  opponents  in  '41, 
as  one  little  adapted  for  a  court,  and  especially  the 
court  of  a  queen,  those  who  knew  him  well  augured 
different  results  from  his  high  promotion  and  they 
w^re  right  But  generally  speaking  he  was  never 
at  his  ease  and  never  very  content  except  in  the 
house  of  commons.  Even  there  he  was  not  natural, 
though  there  the  deficiency  was  compensated  for  by 
his  lumvalled  facility  which  passed  current  with  the 
vulgar  eye  for  the  precious  quality  for  which  it  was 
substituted.  He  had  obtained  a  complete  control 
over  his  temper  which  was  by  nature  somewhat 
fiery.  His  disposition  was  good ;  there  was 
nothing  petty  about  him;  he  was  very  free  from 
rancour ;  he  was  not  only  not  vindictive,  but  partly 
by  temperament  and  still  more  perhaps  by  disci- 
pline, he  was  even  magnanimous. 

For  so  very  clever  a  man  he  was  deficient  in  the 
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knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  prosperous 
routine  of  his  youth  was  not  favourable  to  the 
development  of  this  faculty.  It  was  never  bis  lot  to 
struggle;  although  forty  years  in  parliament  it  is 
remarkable  that  Sir  Robert  Fed  never  represented 
a  popular  constituency  or  stood  a  contested  dectioD. 
As  he  advanced  in  life  he  was  always  absorbed  in 
thought,  and  abstraction  is  not  friendly  to  a  percep- 
tion of  character,  or  to  a  fine  appreciation  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  hour.  After  the  gen^ 
election  of  '34 — 5,  a  nobleman,  who  was  his  wann 
friend,  and  who  had  exerted  himself  very  greatly  to 
establish  Peel  in  power,  expressed  his  regret  that 
the  result  of  the  appeal  to  the  country  had  not  been 
so  favourable  as  they  could  have  wished.  In  short, 
the  tories  on  their  own  dissolution  were  in  a 
minority.  Sir  Robert  however  did  not  share  the 
apprehensions  of  his  friend.  "  I  have  confidence  in 
my  measures,"  said  Sir  Robert,  with  an  expression 
of  satisfaction.  Now  to  suppose  that  any  measures, 
had  they  been  arch-angelic,  could  have  influenced  the 
decision  of  a  liberal  parliament  that  had  been  rudely 
dissolved  by  a  court  intrigue,  of  which  by-the- 
bye  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  perfectly  innocent,  and 
which  was  panting  for  vengeance,  displayed  a  con- 
fidence  in  the  abstract  justice  of  man  which 
experience   does  not  warrant.     The   minister  of  a 
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court  which  had  outraged  a  parliament,  and  that 
minister  in  a  minority,  was  not  exactly  the 
personage  to  carry  measures.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  the  house  of  commons  refused  even  to  put 
his  speaker  in  the  chair,  in  order  that  accepting  the 
intimation  his  measures  might  not  even  be  brought 
£9rward. 

After  the  reform  of  the  house  of  commons.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  naturally  anxious  to  discover  who 
was  to  be  the  rival  of  his  life,  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  he  was  not  successful  in  his  observations. 
He  never  did  justice  to  Lord  John  Russell  until  he 
found  Lord  John  not  only  his  rival,  but  his  successftil 
one,  and  then,  according  to  his  custom  and  his 
nature,  he  did  the  present  minister  of  England  full 
justice.  No  person  could  be  more  sensible  of  the 
grave  import  of  the  events  in  Canada  which 
occurred  on  his  accession  to  office  in  '34  than 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  They  were  the  commencement  of 
great  calamities  and  occasioned  him  proportionate 
anxiety.  It  was  obvious  that  everything  depended 
on  the  character  of  the  individual  sent  out  by 
the  metropolis  to  encounter  this  emergency.  The 
highest  qualities  of  administration  were  demanded. 
After  much  pondering.  Sir  Robert  selected  the  amiable 
and  popular  Lord  Canterbiuy.  It  was  entirely  his 
own  selection  and  it  was  perhaps  the  most  unfit 
that  could  be  made.     But  Sir  Robert  Peel  associated 
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Lord  Canterbury  with  the  awful  authority  of  twenty 
years  of  the  speaker's  chair.  That  authority  had 
oontroUed  him,  and  of  course  he  thought  it  most 
subdue  the  Canadians.  It  was  like  a  grown-up  maa 
in  the  troubles  of  life  going  back  for  advice  to  Ids 
schoolmaster.  But  perhaps  his  want  of  peroeptkm 
of  character  was  never  more  remarkably  illustrated 
than  in  the  appointment  of  his  secretaries  of  the 
treasury  in  the  government  of  '34,  The  party 
had  been  managed  in  opposition  by  two  gentkmen, 
each  distinguished  by  dififerent  but  admirable  quali- 
ties. One  was  remarkable  for  the  sweetness  of 
his  temper,  his  conciliatory  manners,  and  an  ofaligiog 
habit  which  gains  hearts  oftener  than  the  greatest 
services ;  he  knew  every  member  by  name,  talked  to 
all  sides,  and  had  a  quick  eye  whidi  caught  every 
corner  of  the  house.  Hb  coUes^e  was  of  a  diffa^ent 
cast;  reserved  and  cold  and  a  great  parliamentary 
student ;  very  capable  of  laborious  affairs  and  with  the 
right  information  always  ready  for  a  minister.  Sir 
Robert  appointed  the  man  of  the  world  financial 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  locked  him  up  in  a  room 
or  sealed  him  to  a  bench,  and  entrusted  to  the  stu- 
dent, imder  the  usual  title  of  patronage  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  the  management  of  the  house  of  commons, 
a  position  which  requires  consummate  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  the  most  amiable  flexibility,  and  com- 
plete self-control.     The  administration  did  not  last 
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five  months ;  but  enough  occurred  in  the  interval  to 
induce  the  minister  to  change  on  the  next  occasion 
the  positions  of  these  two  gentlemen,  who  then  served 
him  as  eflSciently  as  they  had  before  done  with 
fidelity  and  zeal. 

As  an  orator  Sir  Robert  Fed  had  parhs^  the  most 
available  talent  that  has  ever  been  brought  to  bear 
in  the  house  of  commons.     We  have  mentioned  that 
both  in  exposition  and  in  reply  he  was  equally  emi- 
nent.     His  statements  were  perspicuous,  complete, 
and  dignified ;  when  he  combated  the  objections  or 
criticised  the  propositions  of  an  opponent,  he  was 
adroit  and  acute ;  no  speaker  ever  sustained  a  pro- 
cess of  argumentation  in   a  public   assembly  more 
lucidly,  and  none  as  debaters  have  united  in  so  con- 
spicuous a  degree  prudence  with  promptness.      In 
the  higher  efforts  of  oratory  he  was  not  successfiil. 
His  vocabulary  was  ample  and  never  mean ;  but  it 
was  neither  rich  nor  rare.     His  speeches  will  afford 
no  sentiment  of  surpassing  grandeur  or  beauty  that 
will  linger  in  the  ears  of  coming  generations.     He 
embalmed  no  great  political  truth  in  immortal  words. 
His  flights  were  ponderous ;  he  soared  with  the  wing 
of  the  vulture  rather  than  the  plume  of  the  eagle ; 
and  his  perorations  when  most  elaborate  were  most 
unwieldy.     In  pathos  he  was  quite  deficient ;  when 
he   attempted  to  touch  the  tender  passions,  it  was 
painful.     His  face  became  distorted,  like  that  of  a 
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woman  who  wants  to  cry  but  cannot  succeed. 
Orators  certainly  should  not  shed  tears,  but  there  are 
moments  when  as  the  Italians  say  the  voice  should 
weep.  The  taste  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  highly 
cultivated  but  it  was  not  originally  fine ;  he  had  no 
wit ;  but  he  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous  and 
an  abundant  vein  of  genuine  humoiu*.  Notwith- 
standing his  artificial  reserve,  he  had  a  hearty  and  a 
merry  laugh  ;  and  sometimes  his  mirth  was  •  unooD- 
trollable.  He  was  gifted  with  an  admirable  organ ; 
perhaps  the  finest  that  has  been  heard  in  the  house 
in  our  days,  unless  we  except  the  thriUing  tones  of 
O'Connell.  Sir  Robert  Peel  also  modulated  his  voice 
with  great  skill.  His  enunciation  was  very  clear, 
though  somewhat  marred  by  provincialisms.  His 
great  deficiency  was  want  of  nature,  which  made 
him  often  appear  even  with  a  good  cause  more 
plausible  than  persuasive  and  more  specious  than 
convincing.  He  may  be  said  to  have  gradually 
introduced  a  new  style  into  the  house  of  commons, 
which  was  suited  to  the  age  in  which  he  chieBy 
flourished  and  to  the  novel  elements  of  the  assembly 
which  he  had  to  guide.  He  had  to  deal  with  greater 
details  than  his  predecessors  and  he  had  in  many 
instances  to  address  those  who  were  deficient  in 
previous  knowledge.  Something  of  the  lecture 
therefore  entered  into  his  displays.  This  style  may 
be  called  the  didactic. 
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After  his  fall,  in  the  autumn  of  '46,  when  on  a 
risit  to  one  who  had  opposed  his  policy  but  who  was 
lis  friend,  sauntering  with  his  host  and  sitting  on  a 
itile.  Sir  Robert  Peel  spoke  very  fully  of  the  events 
;bat  had  just  occurred.  He  said  then,  and  was  then 
n  the  habit  of  saying,  though  it  was  quite  a  self- 
Uusion,  that  nothing  should  ever  induce  him  to 
iccept  power  again.  And  he  gave  among  many 
nteresting  reasons  for  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  not 
>nly  the  untimely  end  of  so  many  of  his  predecessors, 
agnificant  of  the  fatal  trust,  but  a  consciousness  on 
bis  own  part  that  his  debating  powers  were  declining. 
But  this  would  seem  to  have  been  a  false  judgment. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  encountered  in  '46  an  opposition 
T^hich  he  had  not  anticipated  and  partly  carried  on 
n  a  vein  in  which  he  did*  not  excel.  To  be  bearded, 
M)metimes  worsted,  in  that  scene  where  he  had  long 
"eigned  paramount,  at  the  moment  galled  and  morti- 
ied  him  and  he  accounted  for  the  success  of  his 
)pponents  by  the  decay  of  his  own  powers.  But 
Sir  Robert  Peel  made  some  of  his  most  considerable 
^orts  in  the  great  struggle  of  '46  ;  and  it  may  be 
i  question  whether  his  very  best  speeches  were  not 
those  which  he  made  during  the  last  three  years  of 
bis  life.  They  were  more  natural  than  his  speeches 
dther  as  minister  or  as  leader  of  opposition.  There 
i¥as  more  earnestness  and  more  heat  about  them  and 
much  less  of  the  affectation  of  plausibility. 
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It  is  often  mentioned  by  those  political  writos 
who  on  such  a  subject  communicate  to  their  readen 
their  theories  and  not  thdr  observations  of  ftcts^  fiiit 
there  was  little  sympathy  between  Sir  Robert  Fed 
and  the  great  aristocratic  party  of  which  he  was  die 
leader ;  that  on  the  one  side  there  was  a  rductml 
deference,  and  on  the  other  a  guidance  without  senti- 
ment. But  this  was  quite  a  mistake.  An  aristo- 
cracy hesitates  before  it  yields  its  confidence,  but  it 
never  does  so  grudgingly.  In  pditical  coonectiouB 
under  such  circumstances  the  social  feeling  mingles 
and  the  principle  of  honour  which  governs  gentlemeo. 
Such  a  following  is  usually  cordial  and  &ithfuL  An 
aristocracy  is  rather  apt  to  exaggerate  the  qualities 
and  magnify  the  importance  of  a  plebeian  leader. 
They  are  prompted  to  doHhis  both  by  a  natural 
feeling  of  self-love  and  by  a  sentiment  of  generosity. 
Far  from  any  coldness  subsisting  between  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  the  great  houses  which  had  supported  him 
through  his  long  career,  there  never  was  a  minister 
who  was  treated  with  such  nice  homage,  it  may  be 
said  with  such  affectionate  devotion.  The  {MX)udest 
in  the  land  were  prouder  to  be  his  friends,  and  he 
returned  the  feeling  to  its  full  extent  and  in  all  its 
^cerity. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  a  very  good-looking  man. 
He  was  tall  and,  though  of  latter  years  he  had  become 
portly,  had  to  the  last  a  comely  presence.     Thirty 
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years  ago,  when  he  was  young  and  lithe  with 
curiing  brown  hair,  he  had  a  very  radiant  ex- 
pression of  countenance.  His  brow  was  very  distin- 
gmshedy  not  so  much  for  its  intellectual  devdope- 
meot  although  that  was  of  a  high  order,  as  for 
its  remarkably  frank  expression,  so  different  from  his 
diaracter  in  life.  The  expression  of  the  brow  might 
even  be  said  to  amount  to  beauty.  The  rest  of  the 
features  did  not  however  sustain  this  impression. 
The  eye  was  not  good ;  it  was  sly,  and  he  had  an 
awkward  habit  of  looking  askance.  He  had  the  fatal 
defect  also  of  a  long  upper  lip,  and  his  mouth  was 
compressed. 

One  cannot  say  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  notwithstand- 
ing his  unrivalled  powers  of  despatching  affairs,  that 
he  was  the  greatest  minister  that  this  country  ever 
produced,  because,  twice  placed  at  the  helm,  and 
on  the  second  occasion  with  the  court  and  the  parlia- 
ment equally  devoted  to  him,  he  never  could  maintain 
himself  in  power.  Nor,  notwithstanding  his  con- 
summate parliamentary  tactics,  can  he  be  described 
as  the  greatest  party  leader  that  ever  flourished 
among  \is,  for  he  contrived  to  destroy  the  most  com- 
pact, powerful,  and  devoted  party  that  ever  followed 
a  British  statesman.  Certainly,  notwithstanding  his 
great  sway  in  debate,  we  cannot  recognize  him  as 
our  greatest  orator,  for  in  many  of  the  supreme  requi- 
sites of  oratory  he  was   singularly  deficient.      But 
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what  he  really  was,  and  what  posterity  will  acknow- 
ledge him  to  have  been,  is  the  greatest  member  of 
parliament  that  ever  lived. 

Peace  to  his  ashes !  His  name  will  be  ofien 
appealed  to  in  that  scene  which  he  loved  so  weD 
and  never  without  homage  even  by  his  oppo« 
nents. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  retribution  which  attended  the  colonial  inte- 
K^st  for  their  vote  against  agriculturstf  protection  was 
5^dfter  than  the  most  prophetic  vengeance  could  have 
dreamed.     Within  a  month  of  his  accession  to  power, 
^t  the  end  of  an  exhausting  session,  the  new  minister 
announced  a  sweeping  measure  which  was  at  once  to 
c^dmit  sugar   the   produce   of  slave  labour   to    the 
British  market.      The   measure  was  in   accordance 
^th  the  views  which  the  whigs  in  opposition  had 
always  maintained,  but  it  was  not  thought  probable 
that  they  would   have  involved  the  house  and  the 
government  in  the  permanent  settlement  of  so  com- 
plicated a  subject  at  so  late  a  period  in  the  year, 
facially  when  political  vicissitudes  had  broken  up 
the  house  and  little  disposed  it  for  the  prudent  con- 
sideration of  an   important  question.       Lord  John 
however  remembered  that  sugar  was  an  article  of 
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colonial  produce  which  had  been  embarrassing  if  not 
fatal  to  many  govemm^its.      Strange  that  a  mami- 
facture  which  charms  infiemcy  and  soothes  dA  age 
should  so  frequently  occasion  political  disaster.    Hie 
minister  therefore  was  resolved  to  rid  himself  cf  tius 
perpetual    difficulty   by    precipitating    a    settlement 
while  the  elements  of  opposition  on  this  questioD, 
though  powerful,  were  distracted.      Until  the  yor 
1846,  the  duties  on  sugar  had  been  voted  annual^. 
It  was  the  constitutional  practice  to  leave  a  large 
amount  of  revenue  dependent  on  an  annual  vote  of 
the  house  of  commons  in  order  that  the  aIlegatu)D> 
and  if  proved,  the  redress   of  gnevanoes  might  be 
secured.     The  minister^  and  v^  wisely,  did  not  think 
it  expedient  that  the  duties  on  sugar  should  be  made 
a  subject  of  annual  debate.     He  proposed  therefore 
a  permanent  settlement  of  these  duties  ;  and  in  order 
not  to  depart  from  a  constitutional  practice,  promised 
to  substitute  in  their  stead  at  the  same  time  another 
branch  of  revenue  which  it  would  be  less  objectionable 
to  take  as  an  annual  vote.     One  advantage  of  settHng 
great  questions   in  a    hurry  and   at   the  end  of  a 
session,  is  that  a  minister  often  obtains  his  main 
object  without  fulfilling  the  conditions  on  which  it 
was  to  have  been  dependent.     Thus,  in  the  present 
case,  the  sugar  duties  ceased  to  be  an  annual  vote 
and  the  immediate  influence  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons on  that  large  branch  of  revenue  was  abolished. 
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but  the  substitute  which  was  to  have  secured  the 
lame  amount  of  constitutioual  control  was  unfortu- 
lately  forgotten  to  be  appropriated. 

The  new  minister  dilated  on  the  inconsistency 
3f  our  receiving  slave-grown  cotton,  and  slave- 
^own  coffee,  and  slave-groMhi  tobacco,  and  re- 
jecting slave-grown  sugar;  he  showed  that  the 
British  merchant  would  not  be  baulked  of  his  profit 
by  our  legislation  and  that  he  purchased  slave-grown 
sugar  notwithstanding  all  our  restrictions,  but  had  to 
dispose  of  it  in  an  indirect  manner  instead  of  in  our 
ovm  market ;  that  we  therefore  did  not  by  our  laws 
prevent  the  employers  of  slave  labour  in  Cuba  and 
Brazil  from  selling  their  sugar  in  Europe  and  obtain- 
ing a  profitable  return,  but  that  this  was  done  with 
inconvenience  and  loss  to  English  commerce  and 
above  all  with  a  very  great  loss  to  the  English  con- 
sumer. The  result  of  our  legislation  was  that  Cuba 
and  Brazil  carried  on  a  thriving  trade,  supplying  the 
world  by  our  means  with  cheap  sugar  while  we 
ourselves  paid  a  very  high  price  for  the  article.  The 
minister  showed  also  that  under  the  stipulations  of 
treaties  we  were  bound  to  admit  the  slave-grown  pro- 
duce of  countries  which  were  on  the  footing  of  the 
most  favoured  action. 

The  case  of  the  whigs  thus  stated  was  unan- 
swerable, but  it  was  a  condemnation  of  all  that  this 
country  has  done  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  a  cause 

Y  2 
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too  which  the  whigs  had  especially  taken  up  in  their 
generation  for  party  purposes  and  which  Uiey  had 
most  vehemently  stimulated.  Before  the  abditioo 
of  slavery  the  British  colonies  could  successful^ 
compete  with  any  country  in  the  world  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar.  Having  deprived  our  colonies  of 
those  successful  means  (^  general  c(»npetition,  it 
would  seem  that  the  metropolis  was  at  least  bound 
to  secure  them  a  home  market.  If  the  eonsequenoe 
of  such  a  monopoly  were  a  dear  article,  the  increased 
price  must  be  considered  as  an  amercement  for  the 
luxury  of  a  philanthropy  not  sufficiently  informed  of 
the  complicated  circumstances  with  which  it  had  to 
deal. 

The  movement  of  the  middle  classes  for  the  aboli- 
tion  of  slavery  was  virtuous,  but  it  was  not  wise.    It 
was  an  ignorant  movement.  It  showed  a  want  of  know- 
ledge both  of  the  laws  of  commerce  and  the  stipula- 
tions of  treaties ;  and  it  has  alike  ruined  the  colonies 
and  aggravated  the  slave  trade.     But  an  enlightened 
aristocracy  who  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  a 
movement  which  they  did  not  originate,  should  have 
instructed,  not  sanctioned,  the  virtuous  errors  of  a 
well-meaning   but   narrow-minded  community.      If, 
instead  of  quoting  in  the  house  of  commons,  in  1846, 
"  the  correspondence  of  an  ancestor  of  mine,  John 
Duke  of  Bedford,  who  was  employed  in  negotiating 
the  treaty  of  1762,"   Lord  John  Russell  and  th© 
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whigs  had  warned  the  people  of  the  West  Riding,  a 
quarter  of  century  before,  that  the  policy  of  a  nation 
must  be  directed  with  reference  to  public  engage- 
ments, such  as  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  for  example,  of 
which  the  abolitionists  probably  had  never  heard,  they 
would  have  fulfilled  one  of  the  offices  of  their  posi- 
tion.    The  first  duty  of  an  aristocracy  is  to  lead,  to 
g;uide,  and  to  enlighten ;  to  soflen  vulgar  prejudices 
and  to  dare  to  encounter  popular  passion.     The  plea 
of  the  free-traders  for  the  admission  of  slave-grown 
sugar  in    1846  on  the  ground  of  inconsistency  in 
eschiding  it  since  we   admitted  other  products  of 
slave-grown  labour,  can  be  characterised  only  by  an 
epithet  too  harsh   for   polite  composition  when  we 
recollect   that   when  the  whole  community  shrunk 
from  the  abomination  of  consuming  the  slave-grown 
suigar  of  our  own  colonies,  they  had  then  for  years, 
nay,  in  some  instances  almost  for  centuries,  been  in 
the  habit  of  drinking  slave-grown   coffee,  smoking 
dave-grown  tobacco,  and  spinning  slave-grown  cotton. 
They  therefore  took  their  resolution  with  a  fiill  know- 
ledge of  these  inconsistent  accessories.     The  history 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  the  English  and  its 
consequences,  would  be  a  narrative  of  ignorance,  in- 
justice, blundering,  waste,  and  havoc,  not  easily  paral- 
leled in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Lord  George  Bentinck    met   the   motion    of    the 
government  with  an  amendment  couched   in   very 
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temperate  and  gtiarded  language.  It  did  not 
express  so  much  as  he  himself  felt,  but  he  wished 
to  unfurl  a  flag  which  might  rally  many  round  it 
He  adopted  therefore  the  language  of  the  fimMW 
amendment  moved  by  Lord  Sandon  when  membof 
for  Liverpool  to  the  whig  proposition  of  '4 1 » and 
which  if  the  memory  of  the  present  writer  doo 
not  deceive  him,  was  drawn  up  by  the  late 
prime  minister  himself  With  Sir  Robert  Fed 
sitting  opposite  Lord  George  Bentinck,  and  Lord 
Sandon  sitting  beneath  him,  this  was  rather  a  dain^ 
device  of  the  protectionist  leader. 

The  amendment  declared  that  in  the  present 
state  of  the  sugar  cultivation  in  the  British  East  and 
West  Indian  possessions,  the  proposed  reduction  of 
duty  upon  foreign  slave  grown  sugar  was  aBkc 
unjust  and  impolitic,  as  tending  to  check  the 
advance  of  production  by  British  free  labour,  and  to 
give  a  great  additional  stimulus  to  the  slave  trsde. 

Lord  George  spoke  well  to  his  resolution,  and  in 
an  ample  but  well  digested  address  fiilly  considatd 
the  three  points  of  the  case;  the  probable  supply 
of  sugar  under  the  existing  laws,  the  probable 
amount  of  revenue  under  the  projected  change, 
and  finally  the  influence  of  that  change,  if  agreed  to, 
on  the  interests  of  the  African  race.  Sir  Robert 
Inglis,  pecxJiarly  entitled  on  such  a  subject  to  offer 
his  opinion  to  the  house,  said  ''  that  the  speech  of 
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Lord  George  Bentinck  was  a  speech  so  compre- 
lensive  in  details  and  so  abounding  in  facts — every 
ict  too  an  argument  in  itself— that  he,  for  his  part, 
XHild  have  been  content  to  have  rested  the  decision 
3f  the  question  on  it." 

Hiat  consequence  of  being  obliged  to  take  office 
mthout  a  parliamentary  majority,  which  the  late 
Lord  Bessborough  fervently  deplored  and  endea- 
voured to  prevent,  now  occurred.  Although  the 
^vemment  had  been  in  office  only  a  month 
and  no  party,  however  anxious  they  might  be  to 
issert  their  opinions,  wished  to  dislodge  them, 
Dothing  but  violent  sacrifices  of  parliamentary  con- 
dstency  and  even  of  personal  conviction  on  the  part 
of  those  who  had  no  political  connection  with  them, 
oould  maintain  them  in  their  places.  It  was  dear 
from  the  speech  of  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  cheered  by  Sir 
rhomas  Adand,  that  the  pure  abolitionists  were  not 
^ing  to  compromise  their  principles  for  the  con- 
renience  of  any  government  past  or  present.  When 
Lord  Sandon  rose  there  was  a  dead  silence.  The 
noble  lord  delivered  a  funeral  oration  over  the  cause 
of  abolition.  "He  confessed  that  in  his  opinion 
every  government  which  had  been  in  power  since  the 
passing  of  the  emancipation  act  had  failed  in  dealing 
with  this  subject."  He  had  made  inquiries  of 
competent  persons,  who  had  informed  him  that  this 
measure  was  not  likely  to  promote  or  encourage  the 
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slave  trade.  He  thought  under  these  circuinstaDoei 
that  the  time  ¥ras  come  when  this  fidlacy,  which  had 
produced  a  great  d^ree  of  irritation  in  Brazil,  Spoisi 
and  other  countries,  and  which  threw  great  obstmiv 
tions  in  the  way  of  British  commerce  should  be 
dispelled.  Shortly  after  this  Sir  Robert  Peel  rose,  and 
after  declaring  that  had  he  remained  in  office  it  )ttd 
been  his  intention  to  have  persisted  in  his  resistanoe 
to  the  admission  of  slave  grown  sugar,  and  ofifering 
in  a  ver)'  lucid  manner  every  argument  that  oooU 
be  urged  against  the  resolutions  of  the  govern- 
ment, concluded  by  sapng  that  it  was  his  intentka 
to  support  ministers.  And  on  this  ground,  that  if 
the  ministers  resigned  office,  whidi  they  ought  to 
do  if  defeated,  he  was  not  prepared  to  take  the 
reins,  and  he  wished  to  prevent  Lord  George  Bentinck 
from  taking  them,  he  being  at  the  head  of  a  party 
which  conscientiously  sought  the  reversal  of  the  new 
commercial  system. 

This  was  the  reward  of  the  sugar  members  for 
deserting  their  party  and  voting  against  their  con- 
stituents and  their  convictions  a  month  ago.  It 
was  sad  to  watch  their  countenances;  they  knew 
what  was  at  hand  from  the  carrying  of  this 
bill,  of  which  before  two  years  had  passed  several  of 
them  were  among  the  noblest  victims.  As  for  Lord 
John  Russell,  if  he  had  only  pulled  his  hat  a  little 
more  over  his  eyes  than  usual,  and  in  the  magic 
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r  abstraction  called  up  the  tumultuous  scene  of 
:  1 ,  when  the  Sandon  amendment  sounded  the  knell 
'  his  government  and  virtually  made  Sir  Robert 
eel  prime  minister  of  England,  he  must  have 
ioralised  over  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  political  life. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate  a  follower  of  Lord 
leorge  Bentinck,  lamenting  the  destruction  of  our 
>lomal  system  and  expressing  his  belief  that  we 
lould  ere  long  have  to  reconstruct  it,  observed  that 

was  a  characteristic  of  our  history  that  this 
)untry  generally  retraced  its  steps.  He  attributed 
le  prosperity  of  England  in  a  great  measure  to  this 
luse.  We  did  not  commit  less  blunders  than 
ther  countries  but  we  were  a  people  more  sensible 
F  our  errors.  The  history  of  England,  he  said,  is 
history  of  reaction.  We  destroyed,  for  example, 
lu-  church  establishment  and  we  replaced  it.  We 
estroyed  our  ancient  monarchy  and  we  restored  it. 
Ve  destroyed  the  house  of  lords  and  yet  we  were 
ow  obliged  to  take  up  our  bills  to  them  for  their 
motion.  We  even  abolished  the  house  of  commons 
ad  yet  here  we  were  at  the  end  of  the  session 
ebating  a  great  question.  This  gentleman  pursued 
is  illustrations  which  nevertheless  were  not  ex- 
austed  by  him. 

These  observations  amicably  nettled  the  new 
rime  minister,  who,  being  an  advocate  of  slave- 
rown  sugar,  naturally  looked  upon  himself,  at  any 
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rate  for  the  nonce,  as  the  representative  of  progress. 
He  therefore  replied  to  them  and  vindicated  hk 
cause.  Lord  John  RusseU  said  the  iUustratioBi 
which  had  been  adduced  had  been  chiefly  drain 
from  times  of  violence,  though  what  bearing  thil 
had  on  the  argument  was  not  very  apparent  Gnat 
changes  naturally  will  often  take  place  in  times  of 
violence,  and  the  political  characters  of  1630-40  on 
both  sides,  in  ability,  education,  energy,  and  socU 
weight  have  never  been  surpassed  by  any  body  of 
public  men  who  have  influenced  opinion  and  events. 
The  county  gentlemen  certainly  never  stood  so  high 
as  at  that  period.  But  then,  said  Lord  Jdu 
RusseU,  in  happier  and  more  modem  times  have  m 
retraced  owr  steps  ?  Has  not  the  triumph  of 
reason,  of  liberty,  and  of  truth,  been  decided  and 
continuous?  The  habeas  corpus  act,  the  bill  of 
rights,  the  act  of  toleration  ?  Have  they  been 
repealed  ?  In  these  instances  have  we  retraced  oui: 
steps  ?  His  lordship  even  adduced  the  act  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  which,  considering  the 
subject  under  discussion  and  the  consequences 
which  it  involved,  seemed,  notwithstanding  Lord 
Sandon,  somewhat  bold.  Lord  John  Russell  mav 
now  recollect,  that  before  two  years  had  passed  he 
was  himself  retracing  his  steps  on  this  very  sugar 
bill  of  *46,  and  mitigating  its  stem  provisions.  But 
this  is  a  little  matter. 
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What  does  Lord  John  Russell  say  to  the  county 
courts  which  he  has  helped  to  establish  ?  To  that 
measure  which  has  shaken  to  its  centre,  nay,  has 
almost  swept  from  the  face  of  the  land,  that  mighty 
fiibric  of  centralized  jurisprudence  which  was  the 
most  enduring  element  and  perhaps  proudest 
achievement  of  the  Norman  conquest.  Is  that 
)m)gress  ?      Or  is  it  reaction  ? 

The  truth  is  progress  and  reaction  are  but  words 
to  mystify  the  millions.  They  mean  nothing,  they 
are  nothing,  they  are  phrases  and  not  fistcts.  In  the 
structure,  the  decay,  and  the  development,  of  the 
various  fiunilies  of  man,  the  vicissitudes  of  history 
find  their  midn  solution.  All  is  race.  The  Norman 
element  in  our  population  wanes;  the  influence  of 
the  Saxon  population  is  felt  everywhere,  and  every- 
where their  characteristics  appear.  Hence  the  honour 
to  industry,  the  love  of  toil,  the  love  of  money,  the 
*love  of  peace,  the  passion  for  religious  missions,  the 
hatred  of  the  Pope,  the  aversion  to  capital  punish- 
ments, the  desire  to  compensate  for  injimes,  even 
the  loss  of  life,  by  a  pecuniary  mulct,  the  aversion 
to  central  justice,  finally  the  disbelief  of  our  ever 
being  invaded  by  the  French.  The  state  of  public 
opinion  in  this  country  at  present  more  resembles 
that  of  England  under  Edward  the  Confessor  than 
under  Queen  Anne. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

If  we  take  a  general  view  of  the  career  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck  during  the  last  seven  months — inm 
the  time  indeed  when  he  was  trying  to  find  a  lawyer 
to  convey  his  convictions  to  the  house  of  commoDS 
until  the  moment  when  her  majesty  prorogued  her  par- 
liament, the  results  will  be  found  to  be  very  remark- 
able. So  much  was  never  done  so  unexpectedly 
by  any  public  man  in  the  same  space  of  time.  He 
had  rallied  a  great  party  which  seemed  hopelessly 
routed ;  he  had  established  a  parliamentary  disci- 
pline in  their  ranks  which  old  political  connections 
led  by  experienced  statesmen  have  seldom  surpassed; 
he  had  brought  forward  from  those  ranks  entirely 
through  his  discrimination  and  by  his  personal  en* 
couragement  considerable  talents  in  debate ;  he  had 
himself  proved  a  master  in  detail  and  in  argument  of 
all  the  great  questions  arising  out  of  the  reconstruo- 
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lion  of  our  commercial  system ;  he  had  made  a  vin. 
dication  of  the  results  of  the  protective  principle  as 
ipplied  to  agriculture  which  certainly  so  far  as  the 
naterials  are  concerned,  is  the  most  efficient  plea 
hat  ever  was  urged  in  the  house  of  commons  in 
avour  of  the  abrogated  law ;  he  had  exhibited  similar 
Dstances  of  investigation  in  considerable  statements 
nth  respect  to  the  silk  trade  and  other  branches  of 
»ur  industry ;  he  had  asserted  the  claims  of  the  pro- 
luctive  classes  in  Ireland  and  in  our  timber  and 
ugar  producing  colonies  with  the  effect  which  re- 
ults  from  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  a  subject ; 
le  had  promulgated  distinct  principles  with  regard 
0  our  financial  as  well  as  to  our  commercial  system  ; 
ie  had  maintained  the  expediency  of  relieving  the 
onsumer  by  the  repeal  of  excise  in  preference  to 
ustoms*  duties,  and  of  establishing  fiscal  reciprocity  as 
.  condition  of  mercantile  exchange.  On  subjects  of 
more  occasional  but  analogous  nature  he  had 
hown  promptitude  and  knowledge,  as  in  the  in-* 
tances  of  the  urgent  condition  of  Mexico  and  of  our 
arrying  trade  with  the  Spanish  colonies,  both  of 
rhich  he  brought  forward  in  the  last  hours  of  the 
assion,  but  the  importance  of  which  motions  was 
ecognised  by  all  parties.  Finally,  he  had  attracted 
be  notice  and  in  many  instances  obtained  the  con- 
dence  of  large  bodies  of  men  in  the  country,  who 
ecognised  in  him  a  great  capacity  of  laboiu*  com- 
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bined  with  finnness  of  diaracter  and  honesty  of 
purpose. 

At  the  dose  of  the  session  (August  28),  Lord 
George  visited  Norfolk,  where  he  received  an  eats- 
tainment  from  his  constituents  at  King's  Lyra, 
proud  of  their  membor,  and  to  whom  he  vindicated 
the  course  which  he  had  taken,  and  offered  his  vievi 
gen^^y  as  to  the  relations  which  should  sobnt 
between  the  legislation  of  the  country  and  its  indo»* 
try.  From  Norfolk  he  repaired  to  Belvoir  castie, 
on  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  was  present 
at  a  banquet  given  by  the  agriculturists  of  Leicester- 
shire  to  his  friend  and  supporter  the  Marquess  of 
Granby.  After  this  he  returned  to  Welbeck,  wbm 
he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  little  repose.  Thus  he 
writes  to  a  friend  from  that  place  on  the  22nd  Sep- 
tember : 

"Thanks  for  your  advice  which  I  am  followiog, 
having  got  Lord  Malmesbury's  Diary ;  but  I  am  re- 
lapsing into  my  natural  dawdling,  lazy,  and  somno- 
lent habits,  and  can  with  difficulty  get  through  the 
leaders  even  of  the  '  Times.' 

******  The  vehemence  of  the  fanners  is  per- 
sonal against  Peel;  it  is  quite  dear  that  the  rising 
price  of  wheat  has  cured  their  alarm.  The  railway 
(expenditure  must  keep  up  prices  and  prosperity,  both 
of  which  would  have  been  far  greater  without  free 
trade,  but  in  face  of  high  prices,  railway  prosperity, 
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lod  potato  fitmine,  depend  upon  it  we  shall  have  an 
iphill  game  to  fight. 

"  O'Connell  talks  of  parliament  meeting  in  No- 
vember, to  mend  the  Irish  labour  rate  act.  Do  you 
idieve  this  ?" 

The  labour  rate  act  passed  at  the  end  of  the 
ession,  (46)^  was  one  by  which  the  lord  lieutenant 
YBS  enabled  to  require  special  barony  sessions  to 
neet  in  wder  to  make  presentments  for  public 
(forks  for  the  employment  of  the  people,  the  whole 
if  the  money  requisite  for  their  construction  to  be 
nipplied  by  the  imperial  treasury,  though  to  be 
ifterwards  repaid.  The  machinery  of  this  act  did 
lot  work  satisfactorily,  but  the  government  \ilti- 
nately  made  the  necessary  alterations  on  their  own 
responsibility,  and  obtained  an  indemnity  from  par- 
iament  when  it  met  in  '47.  The  early  session  there- 
bre  talked  of  by  Mr.  O'Connell  became  unnecessary. 
\s  the  only  object  of  this  labour  rate  act  was  to 
employ  the  people,  and  as  it  was  supposed  there  were 
10  public  works  of  a  reproductive  nature  which  coiJd 
>e  undertaken  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  ensure  that 
jmployment,  the  Irish  people  were  occupied  towards 
;he  end  of  the  autumn  of  '46,  mainly  in  making 
-oads  which,  as  afterwards  described  by  the  first 
ninister,  "  were  not  wanted."  In  the  month  of 
September  more  than  thirty  thousand  persons  were 
bus  employed ;  but  when  the  harvest  was  over  and 
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it  was  ascertained  that  its  terrible  deficiency  had  oodk 
verted  pauperism  into  famine,  the  numbers  on  tiie 
public  works  became  greatly  increased,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  November  the  amount  of  persons  engaged 
was  four  hundred  thousand,  receiving  wages  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  five  millions  sterling  per  annum.  These 
immense  amoimts  went  on  increasing  every  week,  aod 
when  parliament  met  in  February  1847,  five  hundred 
thousand  persons  were  employed  on  these  public  wnio, 
which  could  bring  no  possible  public  advantage,  at  an 
expense  to  the  country  of  between  £7  and  800,000 
per  month.  No  board  of  works  could  efiicientlf 
superintend  such  a  midtitude  or  prevent  flagrant 
imposition  though  the  dimensions  of  that  depart- 
ment appeared  almost  proportionably  to  have  ex- 
panded. What  with  commissioners,  chief  deriis, 
check  clerks,  and  pay  clerks,  the  establishment  of 
the  board  of  works  in  Ireland,  at  the  end  of  '46,  con- 
sisted of  more  than  eleven  thousand  persons. 

Always  intent  upon  Ireland,  this  condition  of 
affairs  early  and  earnestly  attracted  the  attention  of 
Lord  George  Bentinck.  So  vast  an  expenditure  in 
unproductive  labour  dismayed  him.  He  would  not 
easily  assent  to  the  conclusion  that  profitable  enter- 
prise under  the  circumstances  was  impossible.  Such 
a  conclusion  seemed  to  him  unnatural,  and  that  an 
occasion  where  we  commenced  with  despair  justified 
a  bold  and  venturesome  course.     The  field  is  l^ti- 
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lately  open  to  speculation  where  aU  agree  that  all 
hopeless.  The  construction  of  harbours,  the  de* 
dopment  of  fisheries,  the  redemption  of  waste  lands, 
ere  resources  which  had  been  often  canvassed,  and 
hatever  their  recommendations  with  the  exception 
'  the  last  they  were  necessarily  very  limited,  and  the 
St  though  it  might  afford  prompt  could  hardly 
«upe  profitable  employment.  Prompt  and  profit* 
)le  employment  was  the  object  which  Lord  George 
ished  to  accomplish.  Where  millions  were  to  be 
qpended  by  the  state  something  more  advantageous 
» the  community  shoiJd  accrue  than  the  temporary 
ibsistence  of  the  multitude. 

LfOrd  George  had  always  been  a  great  supporter 
f  railway  enterprise  in  England  on  the  ground  that, 
respective  of  all  the  peculiar  advantages  of  those 
ndertakings,  the  money  was  spent  in  the  country ; 
ad  that  if  our  surplus  capital  were  not  directed  to 
ich  channels  it  would  go  as  it  had  gone  before 
)  foreign  mines  and  foreign  loans,  from  which  in  a 
reat  degree  no  return  would  arrive.  When  mil^- 
ons  were  avowedly  to  be  laid  out  in  useless 
id  unprofitable  undertakings,  it  became  a  question 
hether  it  were  not  wiser  even  somewhat  to  anti^- 
pate  the  time  when  the  necessities  of  Ireland  would 
iquire  railways  on  a  considerable  scale ;  and  whether 
y  embarking  in  such  enterprises,  we  might  not  only 
od    prompt    and .  profitable   employment  for  the 
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people,  but  by  giving  a  new  character  to  the  couotnr 
and  increasing  its  social  relations  and  the  combini- 
tions  of  its  industry  might  not  greatly  advance  the 
period  when  such  modes  of  communication  woidd 
be  absolutely  requisite. 

Full  of  these  views,  Lord  George  in  the  coone 
of  the  autumn  consulted  in  confidence  some  gendfr- 
men  very  competent  to  assist  him  in  such  an  in- 
quiry, and  especially  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  Mr. 
Hudson,  and  Mr.  Laing.  With  their  advice  and 
at  their  suggestion  two  engineers  of  great  abiHtr, 
Mr.  Bidder  and  Mr.  Smith,  were  despatched  to 
Ireland,  personally  to  investigate  the  whole  questioe 
of  railroads  in  that  countr}'. 

Meditating  over  the  condition  of  Ireland,  a  subject 
very  frequently  in  his  thoughts,  and  of  the  means 
to  combat  its  vast  and  inveterate  pauperism,  Lord 
George  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  reverting  to 
the  years  '41 — '42  in  England,  when  there  were 
fifteen  hundred  thousand  persons  on  the  parish 
rates ;  eighty  three  thousand  able-bodied  men  actu- 
ally confined  within  the  walls  of  the  workhouse,  and 
more  than  four  hundred  thousand  able-bodied  men 
receiving  out-door  relief.  What  changed  all  this 
and  restored  England  in  a  very  brief  space  to  a 
condition  of  affluence  hardly  before  known  in  her 
annals?  Not  certainly  the  alterations  in  the  tariff 
which  were  made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  the  com* 
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^ncement  of  bis  government,  prudent  and  salutary 
they  were.  No  one  would  pretend  that  the  abo- 
ion  of  the  slight  duty  (five-sixteenths  of  a  penny) 

the  raw  material  of  the  cotton  manu&cturer,  or 
e  free  introduction  of  some  twenty-seven  thousand 
ad  of  foreign  cattle,  or  even  the  admission  of 
reign  timber  at  reduced  duties,  coidd  have  effected 
is.  Unquestionably  it  was  the  railway  enterprise 
lich  then  b^an  to  prevail  that  was  the  cause  of 
is  national  renovation.  Suddenly,  and  for  several 
ars,  an  additional  sum  of  thirteen  millions  of  pounds 
erling  a  year  was  spent  in  the  wages  of  our  native 
dustry  ;  two  hundred  thousand  able-bodied  labourers 
ceived  each  upon  an  average  twenty-two  shillings 
week,  stimulating  the  revenue  both  in  excise  and 
istoms  by  their  enormous  consumption  of  malt 
id  spirits,  tobacco  and  tea.  This  was  the  main 
luse  of  the  contrast  between  the  England  of  *41 
id  the  England  of  '45. 

Was  there  any  reason  why  a  proportionate  appli- 
ition  of  the  same  remedy  to  Ireland  should  not 
roportionately  produce  a  similar  result  ?  Was  there 
aything  wild  or  unauthorised  in  the  suggestion? 
)n  the  contrary  :  ten  years  before  (1836),  the  sub- 
set had  engaged  the  attention  of  her  majesty's 
ovemment,  and  a  royal  commission  had  been  issued 
>  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  establishing  rail- 
ray  communication  in  Ireland.     The  commissioners, 

z  2 
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men  of  great  eminence,  recommended  that  a  system 
of  raflways  ahoiild  be  established  in  Irebnd,  and  hj 
the  pecuniary  assistance  of  government.  Th^ 
rested  their  recommendation  mainly  on  the  abondaot 
evidence  existing  of  the  vast  benefits  which  eaqr 
communication  had  accomplished  in  Ireland,  and  of 
the  complete  success  which  had  attended  evepj  pHv 
liamentary  grant  for  improving  roads  in  that  countiy, 

The  weakness  of  the  government,  arising  from  tiw 
balanced  state  of  parties,  rendered  it  imposuble  at 
that  time  for  them  to  prosecute  the  measureg  reoomr 
mended  by  the  royal  commissioners,  thoii^  th^ 
made  an  ineffectual  attempt  in  that  direction*  Could 
it  be  suspected  that  the  recommendation  of  thp 
commissioners  had  been  biassed  by  any  political  conr 
sideration  ?  Was  it  a  whig  commission  attempting 
tio  fulfil  a  whig  object  ?  Another  commission,  m(H? 
memorable,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Earl  of 
Devon,  was  appointed  by  a  tory  government  some 
years  afterwards  virtually  to  consider  the  condition  d 
the  people  of  Ireland,  and  the  best  means  for  their 
amelioration.  The  report  of  the  Devon  commission 
confirmed  all  the  recommendations  of  the  railwaj 
commissioners  of  '36,  and  pointed  to  these  new 
methods  of  communication  by  the  assistance  of  loans 
from  the  government  as  the  best  means  of  providf 
ing  employment  for  the  people. 

When  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston  y^  examined  Iqf 
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h  parliamentary  committee  and  asked  what  measure 
bf  all  others  would  be  the  one  most  calculated  to 
improve  the  agricultiire  and  condition  of  Ireland,  he 
did  not  reply,  as  some  might  have  anticipated^  that 
the  most  efficient  measure  would  be  to  drain  the 
bogs ;  but  his  answer  was,  *'  advance  the  construc- 
tion of  railways,  and  then  agricultural  improvement 
Will  speedily  follow/* 

To  illustrate  the  value  of  railways  to  an  agricul- 
tural population,  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston,  said, 
"  that  the  improvement  of  the  land  for  one  mile  only 
on  each  side  of  the  railway  so  constructed  would  be 
60  great,  that  it  would  pay  the  cost  of  the  whole 
construction/^  He  added,  that  there  were  few  dis- 
tricts in  Ireland  in  which  railway  communication 
could  be  introduced,  where  the  value  of  the  countiy 
through  which  the  railway  passed  would  not  be 
raised  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  whole  cost  of  the 
railway. 

Arguing  on  an  area  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres 
for  every  square  mile,  after  deducting  the  land  occupied 
by  fences,  roads  and  buildings,  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston 
entered  into  a  calculation  of  the  gain  derivable  from 
the  mere  carriage  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  and 
the  back  carriage  of  manure^  coals,  tiles,  bricks  and 
other  materials,  and  estimated  the  saving  through 
those  means  on  every  square  mile  to  more  than  £300, 
or  something  above  £600  on   1280  acres  abutting 
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eadi  mile  of  railway,  this  being  the  difference  oS  the 
cost  of  carriage  under  the  old  mode  of  conveyance 
as  compared  with  the  new.  Following  up  this 
calculation,  he  showed  that  fifteen  hundred  miles  of 
railway  would  improve  the  land  through  which  it 
passed  to  the  extent  of  nearly  two  million  acres  at 
the  rate  of  a  mile  on  each  side ;  and  taken  at  tweotf 
five  years'  purchase  would  equal  twenty  four  mil- 
lions sterling  in  the  permanent  improvement  of  the 
land. 

The  ground  therefore  was  sound  on  which  Lord 
George  cautiously  and  after  due  reflection  ventured 
to  place  his  foot. 

And  now,  after  the  reports  of  these  two  royal 
commissions,  what  was  the  state  of  railway  ento*- 
prise  in  Ireland  in  the  autumn  of  '46,  when  a  vast 
multitude  could  only  subsist  by  being  employed  by 
the  government,  and  when  the  government  had 
avowedly  no  re-productive  or  even  useful  work 
whereon  to  place  them  ;  but  allotted  them  to  opera- 
tions which  were  described  by  Colonel  Douglas,  the 
inspector  of  the  government  himself,  "  as  works 
which  would  answer  no  other  purpose  than  that  of 
obstructing  the  public  conveyances  ?" 

In  '46,  acts  of  parliament  were  in  existence 
authorizing  the  construction  of  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  miles  of  railway  in  Ireland,  and  some  of 
these  acts  had  passed   so  long  as  eleven  years  pre- 
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vioudy,  yet  at  the  end  of  '46  only  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  miles  of  railway  had  been  completed, 
and  only  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  were  m  the 
course  of  completion,  though  arrested  in  their  pro- 
gress from  want  of  Amds.  Almost  in  the  same 
period,  two  thousand  six  hundred  miles  of  railway 
had  been  completed  in  England,  and  acts  of  parlia- 
ment had  passed  for  constructing  five  thousand  four 
hundred  miles  in  addition :  in  the  whole  eight  thou- 
aand  miles. 

What  then  was  the  reason  of    this   debility   in 
Irdand  in  prosecuting  these  undertakings?     Were 
they  really   not    required ;    were    the    elements    of 
success  wanting  ?     The  first  element  of  success  in 
railway  enterprise  according  to  the  highest  authori- 
ties is  population ;  property  is  only  the  second  con- 
sideration.    Now,  Ireland  in  '46  was  more  densely 
inhabited  than   England.       A  want  of  popidation 
could  not  therefore  be  the  cause.     But  a  population 
80  impoverished  as  the  Irish  could  not  perhaps  avail 
themselves  of  the  means  of  locomotion ;  and  yet  it 
appeared  from  research  that  the  rate  of  passengers  on 
the  two  Irish  railways  that  were  open  greatly  ex- 
ceeded  in    number    that   of  the   passengers   upon 
English  and  Scotch  railways.     The  average  number 
of  passengers  on  English  and  Scotch  railways  was 
not  twelve  thousand  per  mile  per  annum,  while  on 
the  Ulster  railway  the  number  was  nearly  twenty-two 
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thousand,  and  on  the  Dublhi  and  Drogheda  line  the 
number  exceeded  e^hteen  thousand. 

The  cause  of  the  weakness  in  Ireland  to  prosecute 
these  undertakbgs  ^tt^is  the  total  want  of  domestk; 
capital  for  the  purpose  and  the  unwillingness  of 
English  capitalists  to  embark  their  funds  in  a  couDtry 
whose  social  and  political  condition  they  viewed  with 
distrust,  however  promising  and  even  profitable  the 
investment  might  otherwise  appear.  This  we  re« 
markably  illustrated  by  the  instance  of  the  great 
southern  and  western  railway  of  Ireland,  one  of  the 
undertakings  of  which  the  completion  was  arrested 
by  want  of  funds,  yet  partially  open.  Compared 
with  a  well  known  railway  in  Great  Britain,  the  Irish 
railway  had  cost  in  its  construction  £15,000  per 
mile,  und  the  British  upwards  of  £26,000  per  mile  / 
the  weekly  traffic  on  the  two  railways,  allowing  fot 
some  difference  in  their  extent,  was  about  the  same 
on  both,  in  amount  var}ing  from  £1000  te 
£1300  per  week;  yet  the  unfinished  British  rail' 
way  was  at  £40  premium  in  the  market,  and  the 
incomplete  Irish  railway  at  £2  discoimt.  It  wa» 
dear  therefore  that  the  commercial  principle,  omni- 
potent in  England,  was  not  ci>mpetent  to  cope  with 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Ireland. 

Brooding  over  the  suggt*stions  afforded  by  the 
details  wliich  we  have  slightly  indicated,  Lord 
Gei)rge  Bentinck,  taking  into  consideration  not  merely 
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le  advantage  that  would  accnie  to  the  country  from 
16  establishment  of  a  system  of  railroads  but  also 
imembering  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times, 
le  absolute  necessity  of  employing  the  people^  and 
le  inevitable  advance  of  public  money  for  that  pur- 
3se,  framed  a  scheme  with  reference  to  all  these 
msiderations  and  which  he  believed  would  meet  all 
\e  conditions  of  the  case.  He  spared  no  thought, 
•  time,  or  labour,  for  his  purpose.  He  availed  him*- 
;lf  of  the  advice  of  the  most  experienced  and  prose- 
ited  his  researches  ardently  and  thoroughly.  When 
3  had  matured  his  scheme,  he  had  it  thrown  into 
le  form  of  a  parliamentary  bill  by  the  ablest  hands, 
id  then  submitted  the  whole  to  the  judgment  and 
-iticism  of  those  who  shared  his  confidence  and 
mnsek.  Towards  the  end  of  Novetnber  he  was  at 
^nowsley,  from  whence  he  communicated  with  the 
ritcr  of  these  pages.  "  I  am  here  hatching  secret 
lans  for  the  next  session  j  and  now  if  you  have  not 
uite  abjured  politics,  as  you  threatened  for  the  next 
aree  months  to  do,  devoting  yourself  to  poeti'y 
nd  romance,  I  think  I  ought  to  have  a  quiet  day 
?ith  you  in  order  that  we  may  hold  council  together 
nd  talk  over  all  our  policy.  I  shall  be  at  Harcourt 
louse  on  the  30th.  I  shall  stay  there  till  the  3rd 
>f  December,  for  a  meeting  on  that  day  of  the  Nor- 
blk  estuary  company  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
*»Vould  that  evening  suit  you  ?  or  Friday  ?  or  Wed- 
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nesday  ?  I  am  not  well  acquainted  vnih  the  geo- 
graphy of  Buckinghamshire  but  presume  you  are 
accessible  either  by  rail  or  road  in  less  than  tweive 
hours. 

''  The  activity  in  the  dockyard  must  be  in  prepara- 
tion to  interfere  in  Portugal  to  keep  king  LeopoU 
upon  the  Portuguese  throne :  it  cannot  be  for  Mexico, 
for  our  friend  the  '  Times'  formally  abandoned  Mexico 
in  his  leader  some  days  ago. 

"  *  *  *  *  has  been  entertaining  Lord  ♦  *  *  *  in 
Ireland,  and  writes :  '  How  Ped  must  chuckle  at  die 
whig  difficulties.'  I  dare  say  he  does,  but  in  Ireland 
it  seems  to  me  Lord  Bessborough  is  putting  the  late 
Irish  government  to  shame,  whilst  the  rupture  of  Ae 
entente  cordiale^  the  conquest  of  California  and  New 
Mexico,  and  the  complications  in  the  river  Plata,  are 
complete  inheritances  from  Lord  Aberdeen. 

"  Eaton  has  come  to  life  again :  else  there  was  a 
prospect  of  George  Manners  quietly  succeeding  him 
in  Cambridgeshire.  I  fear  we  shall  do  no  good  in 
Lincolnshire,  notwithstanding  the  industry  of  our 
dear  friend  the  'Morning  Post'  in  getting  hold  of 
Lord  Ebrington  and  Lord  Rich's  letters  to  Lord 
Yarborough.  I  suppose  there  is  no  mistake  in  Lord 
Dalhousie  (*  the  large  trout')  going  out  to  Bombay 
with  the  reversion  of  Bengal. 

**  The  Duchy  of  Lancaster  is  to  be  put  in  com- 
mission, Lord  *  *  *  *   to  be  one  of  the  commis- 
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fiioners,  but  unpaid.  He  has  begun,  I  presume,  to 
overcome  the  false  delicacy  which  prevented  his 
acceptance  of  office  under  the  whigs  in  July.  S  *  * 
thought  G  *  *  *  *  was  to  be  another  of  the  board, 
but  that  turns  out  a  mistake,  but  Lord  H  *  *  *  * 
is  to  be. 

"  The  manufacturers  are  working  short  time,  and 
reducing  wages  in  all  directions,  John  Bright  and 
sons  at  Rochdale  among  the  rest.  The  ZoUverein 
increasing  their  import  duties  on  cotton  and  linen 
yam,  and  putting  export  duties  of  25  per  cent  (some 
of  the  states  at  least)  on  grain." 

We  must  not  omit  to  record,  that  in  the  autumn 
of  this  year  at  Goodwood  races,  the  sporting  world 
was  astounded  by  hearing  that  Lord  George  Bentinck 
had  parted  with  his  racing  stud  at  an  almost  nominal 
price.     Lord  George  was  present,  as  was  his  custom, 
at  this  meeting  held  in  the  demesne  of  one  who  was 
among  his  dearest  friends.     Lord  George  was  not 
only  present  but  apparently  absorbed  in  the  sport, 
and  his  horses  were  very  successful.     The  world  has 
hardly  done  justice  to  the  great  sacrifice  which  he 
made  on  this  occasion  to  a  high  sense  of  duty.     He 
not  only  parted  with  the  finest  racing  stud  in  England, 
but  he  parted  with  it  at  a  moment  when  its  prospects 
were  never  so  brilliant ;  and  he  knew  this  weU.     We 
may  have  hereafter  to  notice  on  this  head  an  interest- 
ing passage  in  his  life. 
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He  could  scarcely  have  quitted  the  turf  that  day 
without  a  pang.  He  had  become  the  lord  paramoimf 
of  that  strange  worlds  so  difficult  to  sway,  and  which 
requires  for  its  government  both  a  stem  resolve  and 
a  coTu-tly  breedings  He  had  them  both ;  and  though 
the  blackleg  might  quail  before  the  awful  scrutiny  of 
his  piercing  eye,  there  never  was  a  man  so  scrupu^ 
lously  polite  to  his  inferiors  as  Lord  George  Bentinck. 
The  ttirf  too  was  not  merely  the  scene  of  the  triumphs 
of  his  stud  and  his  betting-book.  He  had  purified 
its  practice  and  had  elevated  its  character,  and  be 
was  prouder  of  this  aehievement  than  of  any  other 
connected  with  his  sportii^  life^  Notwithstanding 
his  m^hty  stakes  and  the  keenness  with  which  he 
backed  his  opinion,  no  one  perhaps  ever  cared  less  for 
money.  His  habits  were  severely  simple  and  he  w» 
the  most  generous  of  men.  He  valued  the  acquisition 
of  money  on  the  turf,  because  there  it  was  the  tesi 
of  success.  He  counted  his  thousands  after  a  greal 
race  as  a  victorious  general  counts  his  cannon  and  faw 
prisoners. 
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CHAPTER  XX, 

The  new  year  ('47)  opened  under  circumstanoea 

of    gloom,      Two    bad    harvests    had    precipitated 

and  aggravated   the   consequences   of    the  reckless 

oommercial  speculations  which  had  prevailed  since 

'45.      The  state  of  Ireland  however  was  not  one 

merely  of  deficient  harvest,  it  was  one  of  absolute 

dearth,     Three  fourths  of  the  potato  crop  the  food 

of  the  millioi^  had  failed  whil^  no  less  thsgi  one« 

third   of    the    oat  crop   which   they  exported   was 

deficient.     The  estimated  loss  of  produce  on  thes^ 

two  crops,  for  the  year  '46,  was  J^  16,000,000  ;  that 

is  to  say,  calculated  by  weight  and   measure,  eight 

inillion3  and  a  half  tons  of  potatoes,  and  more  thaq 

five  million  two  himdred  thousand  quarters  of  oats. 

There  is   no  population   however    prosperous   their 

ordinary  circujnstauces  that  would  not  have  felt  such 

^  visitation  acutely,     @ut  the  ordinary  circumstancea 
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of  the  Irish  population  were   not   prosperous.      It 
appears  by  the  report  of  the  commissioners  of  poor 
law   inquiry    made   in    '35,   that    there    were   then 
between     eleven     and    twelve     hundred    thousand 
agricultural    labourers    in    Ireland    whose    average 
earnings  did  not  exceed  from  two  shiUings  to  half-a- 
crown  a  week ;  that  one  half  of  that  number  were 
destitute  of  work  during  thirty  weeks  in  the  year; 
and  that  these  with  their  families  made  a  total  of 
nearly  two  millions  and  a  half  of  human  beings  out 
of  work  and  in   distress  thirty  weeks  in   the  year. 
One  of  the  witnesses  before  that  commission  said, 
"  that  the  county  of  Mayo  alone  could  furnish  b^- 
gars  for  all  England." 

It  was  said  by  the  royal  commission  over  which 
Lord  Devon  presided,  that  these  people  were  the 
worst  housed,  the  worst  fed,  and  the  worst  clothed  of 
any  in  Europe.  They  live  in  mud  cabins  littered 
upon  straw ;  their  food  consists  of  dry  potatoes  of 
which  they  are  often  obliged  to  stint  themselves  to 
one  spare  meal;  sometimes  a  herring  or  a  little 
milk  may  afford  them  a  pleasing  variety,  but  some- 
times also  they  are  driven  to  sea-weed  and  to  wild 
herbs.  Dwelling  in  hovels  and  feeding  upon  roots 
they  are  clothed  in  rags. 

Those  were  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  Ireland, 
and  to  such  a  state  of  affairs  famine  was  now  added 
with  all  its  attendant   horrors,  pestilence  and  death. 
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In  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  country  the 
population  was  decimated :  ten  thousand  persons  at 
the  meeting  of  parliament  had  died  in  the  union  of 
Skibbereen,  which  numbered  one*  hundred  thousand 
souls.  Scenes  were  enacted  worthy  of  the  page  of 
Josephus  or  Thucydides.  It  was  truly  and  tersely 
said  by  Lord  John  Russell,  that  it  was  a  famine 
of  the  thirteenth  century  with  a  population  of  the 
nineteenth. 

That  under  such  circumstances,  and  especially  in 
such  a  coimtry,  crime  should  have  increased  is  not 
remarkable ;  but  it  is  strange,  and  it  is  interesting, 
that  the  character  of  that  crime  should  have  altered. 
The  increase  in  offences  was  entirely  in  offences 
against  property.  Burglaries  abounded,  and  highway 
robbery  was  almost  for  the  first  time  introduced. 
Agrarian  outrage  greatly  diminished :  the  influence 
of  the  secret  societies  died  away ;  the  spirit  of  com- 
bination ceased,  and  although  the  offences  were 
numerous  there  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  con- 
victions or  in  enforcing  the  law.  All  of  which  shows 
that  the  difficulty  of  vindicating  the  law  in  cases 
where  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  land  is  concerned 
does  not  arise  from  any  inherent  repugnance  to 
order  and  justice  in  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  mul- 
titude. 

The   social  machinery  which  was  to    cope   with 
these  dreadful  perplexities  was  very  feeble.     Most  of 
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tbo  great  pro]Nietor8  were  absentees ;  the  numbor  of 
the  smaller  gentry  resident  was  in  no  part  con8ider« 
able;  the  dergy  of  the  various  creeds  had  long  beea 
|irevented  from  oo-eperation  by  sectarian  animontia ; 
generally  speaking  the  capitalist  fiumer  and  tfas 
substantial  tradesman  were  two  characters  unknown ; 
indeed  one  striking  feature  of  Ireland  was  the  totd 
abqenoe  of  the  machinery  bf  retail  trade ;  the  fiinner 
paid  his  servants  with  the  roots  which  were  prodooed 
by  their  labour^  and  reoeiving  no  money  wages  they 
required  no  village  shop  to  supply  their  wants,  Tbm 
were  very  few  towns,  in  fiiot,  of  trade  8u£Bcient  to 
create  a  responsible  class  of  shopkeepers.  It  migfat 
almost  be  said  that  in  Ireland  parochial  authority 
did  not  exist.  Over  this  land  patrolled  an  armed 
constabulary  whose  iron  discipline  rather  avenged 
outrage  than  secured  order. 

The  famine  which  was  apprehended  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  '45 — 6,  was  averted  by  a  variety  of  circum^ 
stances,  but  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  its  not 
happening  was  the  abundant  crop  of  potatoes  in 
*44 — 5,  so  that  the  quantity  of  food  in  Ireland  when 
parliament  met  in  '46,  was  much  more  considerable 
than  the  ministry  supposed  or  led  parliament  to 
believe,  and  in  the  first  five  months  of  that  year 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  deficient.  The 
government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  took  at  once  two  pre* 
cautionary  measures  against  the  apprehended  scarqit)ff 
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rhey  purchased  Indian  corn  considerably  but 
ecretly  in  foreign  markets  which  they  supplied  to 
he  people  from  government  dep6ts,  and  they  imme- 
liately  carried  a  measure  authorizing  advances  of 
noney  from  the  treasury  to  baronies  presenting  for 
>ublic  works,  so  that  the  destitute  might  be  employed 
luring  the  spring  and  summer  months.  That  act 
proceeded  upon  what  was  called  the  half  grant  sys- 
em,  a  repayment  of  only  half  the  amount  expended 
^eing  required  from  the  proprietors.  When  the 
government  of  Lord  John  Russell  succeeded  to  office 
t  was  their  opinion  that  the  Irish  proprietors  had 
lyailed  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  an 
stent  far  beyond  what  the  necessity  of  the  country 
•equired.  The  Irish  proprietors  had  then  made 
)resentments  exceeding  in  amount  one  million 
iterhng,  and  although  a  sum  less  than  three  hundred 
housand  pounds  had  only  been  expended  in  wages 
)y  the  1st  of  September,  '46,  that  sum  had  already 
ieranged  the  labour  market  of  Ireland,  affected  the 
nipply  of  labour  to  England  and  Scotland,  and  even 
he  harvest  in  Ireland  stood  uncut  for  want  of 
labourers.  It  was  on  the  petition  of  the  Irish 
Emners  themselves  that  the  works  under  this  act 
were  stopped  in  order  that  they  might  get  labourers 
to  reap  their  corn. 

But   although    the   government   of    Lord    John 
Bussell  had  stopped  this  public  employment  of  the 
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people  at  die  b^mmiig  of  the  autamn,  Ihey  bad 
neveiihfllflBS,  m  case  of  eixi€i]geiu^y  providoitiy  paned 
a  new  labour  rate  act  of  tfaefar  own  before  pMBamwit 
was  prorogued,  wfaidi  was  avowed^  oonsianicted  with 
the  olgect  of  cheddng  that  eactrayagance  ^duch  had 
already  alarmed  them.  To  secure  this  reauk  it  was 
resolved  to  tenninate  the  half*grant  Bpbem  as  the 
great  inducement  to  over-presentm^it,  and  to  exact 
repayment  of  the  whole  of  the  sums  advanced, 
charging  that  r^yment  on  the  poor  rates  of  die 
country.  Sudi  was  the  origin  of  that  fiunoua  labour 
rate  act  to  which  we  have  already  referred  and  which 
produced  such  enormous  results ! 

This  law  which  was  to  prevent  frandand  to  Aiotk 
extravagance  was  destined  immediatdy  to  encounter 
that  famine  which  had  been  so  long  hovering  over 
the  Irish  people.  A  crisis  arrived  that  defied  aD 
prudential  calculations  and  all  economical  chedo. 
Notwithstanding  their  absolute  liability  for  the  whde 
advances  from  the  treasury,  out  q£  the  three  hundred 
and  sixty  baronies  into  which  Ireland  is  divided 
nearly  three  hundred  when  parliament  met  had  held 
jn^entment  sessions  and  sanctioned  the  expenditure 
of  several  millions.  The  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed under  the  labour  rate  act,  principally  in  use- 
less and  entirely  in  improductive  worics,  which  ia 
the  month  of  September  had  amounted  to  tbirly 
thousand,  reached  when  parliament  met,  the  awfiil 
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im  of  half  a  million,  representing  it  was  said  as  far 
}  the  means  of  subsistence  were  concerned  two  mil- 
ons  and  a  half  of  her  majesty's  subjects.  A  nation 
reaking  stones  upon  the  road !  Equal  to  the  popu- 
ition  of  Holland,  a  community  enjoying  ancient 
mown  and  present  respect  and  prosperity ;  all  those 
Durces  of  moral  satisfaction  and  material  comfort 
^hich  render  a  people  proud  and  content.  The  pay- 
lent  of  wages  in  this  enormous  enterprise  wQl  al- 
rays  form  one  of  the  most  singular  documents  in  the 
rchives  of  the  Exchequer.  It  was  when  parliament 
let  about  £200,000  per  week  distributed  by  five 
undred  pay  clerks  ;  and  subsequently  was  very 
mch  increased.     These  clerks  however  formed  only 

small  portion  of  the  staff  of  officers  which  super- 
itended  the  operations.  There  were  seventy-four 
hief  inspectors,  and  thirty-six  principal  engineers, 
tiree  hundred  and  eighty-five  assistant  surveyors  and 
ngineers,  nearly  three  thousand  check  clerks,  and 
early  seven  thousand  overseers. 

The  government  trembled  before  this  appalling 
reation  of  an  act  of  parliament,  while  their  confi- 
lential  agents  advised  them  that,  while  the  i^stem 
lad  become  so  extensive,  the  destitution,  certainly  the 
lemand,  had  proportionably  increased.  This  was 
DO  doubt  in  some  degree  occasioned  by  the  frauds 
inseparable  from  so  vast  and  peculiar  an  undertak- 
ing. The  great  difficulty  in  its  conduct  was  of  course 
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to  obtain  efficient  labour  from  the  people  emfdoyei 
When  the  works  commenoed,  those  who  travdled 
through  the  country  generally  rq)orted  that  Ae 
alleged  labourers  were  loitering  idly  about  the  roadi, 
In  this  state  of  afiairs  the  lord  Ueutenant  ordoed 
task  work  to  be  introduced^  and  at  first  his  resdutkai 
met  with  great  resistance.  But  his  ezoeDenqr  wu 
peremptory  and  successful.  A  new  evil  however 
sprang  from  this  apparently  prudent  arrangement, 
The  public  labourers  at  task  work  earned  wagei 
considerably  higher  than  any  mop^  wages  whi(Ji 
could  otherwise  be  obtained.  They  earned  from 
U,  4d,  to  Is.  lOd.  per  day;  there  was  opnsequentfy 
a  great  run  upon  the  public  works,  and  lunid  the 
general  competition  to  be  placed  upon  them  the 
farmers  were  left  without  labourers,  and  the  cuhivs- 
tion  of  th^  soil,  after  all  the  most  pressing  necessi^ 
of  a  country,  was  neglected.  It  was  even  found 
that  farmers  themselves,  men  holding  twenty,  thirty, 
and  even  sixty  acres  of  land,  had  obtained  tickets 
from  the  relief  comniittees  and  were  placed  upon  the 
works,  receiving  the  money  intended  for  those 
who  were  dying  by  their  side.  In  the  course  of  one 
fortnight  in  the  county  of  Clare  five  thousand  per- 
sons were  struck  off  who  had  been  thus  improperiy 
preferred  by  the  relief  committees  of  the  district 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  frankly  told  the 
house  of  commons  that  the  system  could  be  carried 
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ho    further,    and   that   the    labour    rate    £ict    had 
broken  down. 

Notwithstanding  this  somewhat  petulant  admission 
of  ati  able  minister  and  the  fierce  critici&m  with 
which  the  conception  and  the  conduct  of  the  labour 
tate  act  were  assailed  by  persons  in  and  out  of  the 
house  of  commons,  the  future  historian  of  our  coun- 
try will  not  ratify  this  condemnation.  With  a  nation 
starving  it  was  not  difficult  however  painful  to 
adduce  numerous  instances  of  fatal  destitution.  One 
tnight  paint  with  terrible  ease  the  cabin  tenanted 
only  by  a  dorpse,  or  sketch  the  wild  dogs  grossly 
feeding  on  human  flesh;  the  churchyat*d  converted 
into  a  charnel-house,  and  emaciated  figures  staggering 
to  the  union  that  they  might  enter  and  die,  and 
secure  by  a  legal  application  for  relief  at  the  last 
moment  of  their  flitting  life  the  solace  of  a  conse- 
crated burial.  But  no  one  heard  of  the  lives  that 
were  saved.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  overstate  and 
exaggerate  the  amoimt  of  human  suffering  which  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland  was  then  endured.  Thousands 
perished,  but  hundreds  of  thousands  were  preserved. 
That  was  a  period  when  all  classes  of  the  community 
Were  pervaded  with  an  admirable  sympathy ;  religi- 
ous rancour  and  political  discord  alike  Vanished ;  the 
clergyman  and  the  priest  laboured  in  the  same  vine- 
yard ;  the  contributions  of  private  charity,  especially 
those  collected  and  managed  by  a  committee  of  Lon- 
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(km  marduiDts,  were  prinody  in  amount  and  dis- 
tributed with  skilftil  zeal;  even  distant  states  and 
foreign  lands  forwarded  their  tributes  of  tendeneBs; 
the  sultaun  of  Turkey  sent  his  purses  from  the  B» 
phorus  to  the  desolation  of  Mayo  and  the  agony  of 
Connemara;  but  all  these  unprecedented  effxts 
would  not  have  sustained  the  people  a  ang^ 
week.  Notwithstanding  the  severe  evils  whidi  it 
has  undoubtedly  entailed  upon  the  country,  it  mi 
the  labour  rate  act  that  saved  Ireland,  and  espe- 
cially the  courageous  manner  in  which  it  was  adnoi- 
mstered,  for  it  was  worked  with  a  large  deriatioa 
from  its  strict  provisions.  No  government  ever 
before  assumed  so  great  a  responsibility.  The 
ministers  were  at  one  moment  spending  a  miDioD 
sterling  a  month  without  the  sanction  of  parliamoat; 
but  they  had  a  wise  confidence  in  the  disposition  of  the 
English  people.  It  is  easy  to  criticise  disbursement 
under  such  novel  circumstances  and  to  prove  waste 
in  so  vast  and  hurried  an  outlay.  Against  all  this 
it  would  perhaps  be  but  generous  to  remember  as  a 
set-off  the  priceless  labours  of  those  functionaries  who 
had  shaken  their  constitutions  and  shortened  their  days 
in  the  fulfilment  of  this  measure.  But  the  questioa 
must  be  considered  in  a  larger  manner.  A  countiy 
in  a  state  of  famine,  and  its  population  suddenly 
employed  at  wages  by  the  state  and  so  sustained 
for  months  without  disturbance  or  confusion,  wiD 
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stand  out  from  the  crowd  of  cotemporary  incidents 
and  rank  among  the  memorable  events  of  history. 

Lord  George  Bentinck  shared  these  sentiments, 
adthough  he  disapproved  of  the  policy  pursued  by 
the  ministry  with  respect  to  the  Irish  famine.  It 
was  his  opinion,  in  the  first  place,  that  all  public 
works  should  be  reproductive ;  and  in  the  second, 
that,  \mder  the  circumstances,  it  was  the  duty  of  a 
government  not  only  to  employ,  but  to  feed,  the 
people ;  but  r^oaembering  that  the  occurrence  of  the 
&mine  was  almost  ootemporaneous  with  the  acces- 
sion of  the  government  to  office,  he  felt  that  circum- 
stance took  their  conduct  out  of  the  pale  of  criticism, 
and  that  no  time  or  opportunity  had  been  afforded 
them  to  prepare  for  the  most  effectual  encountering 
of  such  a  visitation.  "  But,  sir,"  he  said  on  the 
first  night  of  the  session,  '^  at  the  same  time  we 
must  be  permitted  to  deal  frankly  with  the  conduct 
of  ministers ;  and  while  we  are  not  disposed  to  say 
that  they  acted  wrongly  in  declining  to  call  parhameni 
together,  nor  to  censure  them  for  having  over-ridden 
the  law  and  superseded  the  duties  of  the  legislatiu-e 
itself,  we  are  disposed  to  say,  that  the  measures  to 
i^hich  they  have  had  recoiu*se  are  not  those  in  which 
we  can  altogether  agree."  He  expressed  his  disap- 
probation of  a  mode  of  employing  the  people  which 
was  unprofitable,  which  was  worse  than  useless,  since 
according  to  the  inspector-general  of  works,  it  only 
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obstructed  the   public  conveyances,  and  whidi  was 
even  injurious,   since  it  had  withdraw!!  the  peopk 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  fields.     "  With  respect 
to  the  supply  of  food  to  the  people,  I  for  one  am- 
not  agree  altogether  with  those  principles  of  politiad 
economy    which  have  been  advanced  by   the  Aid 
secretary.     This  principle  of  non-interference  with 
the  import  and  retail  trade  may  be  good  in  ordinal^ 
times,  but  in  times  such  as  the  present,  when  t 
calamity  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  worid  has 
suddenly  fallen   upon   Ireland^-— when  there  are  no 
merchants  or  retail^^  in  the  whole  of  the  west  of 
Irdand-^when  a  country  of  which  the  people  has 
been  accustomed  to  live  upon  potatoes  of  their  own 
growth,  produced  within  a  few  yards  of  thdr  own 
doors,  is  suddenly  deprived  of  this^  the  only  food  of 
its   people,  it  was   not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
suddenly  merchants  and  retailers  would  spring  up  to 
supply  the  extraordinary  demands  of  the  people  for 
food.  Therefore,  I  should  say  this  was  a  time  when  her 
majesty's  ministers  should  have  broken  through  these 
severe  rules  of  political  economy  and  themselves  hare 
found  the  means  of  feeding  the  people.     The  chief 
secretary  says,  that  the  ministers  did  vrisely  in  this 
decision,  but  I  differ  from  him  when  I  hear  evety 
day  of  persons  being  starved  to  death,  and  when  be 
himself  admits  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the 
population  had  been  decimated." 
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Whether  under  any  circumstances  it  should  be  the 
Bee  of  a   government  to  supply  the  people   with 
K>d  is  a  very  interesting  question.      When  famine 
reyails  there  will  always  be  a  numerous  party  who 
ill  maintain  the  affirmative.     Death  and  decimation 
re  stem  facts  which  seem  to  bring  conviction.     Yet 
;  is  the  duty  of  a  mmister  to  consider,  whether,  if 
he  government  were  to  interfere,  the  dearth  might 
Lot  be  increased  and  the  rate  of  mortality  aggravated, 
n  the  first  place,  when  a  minister  enters  the  market 
Jl  private  merchants  withdraw ;  they  cannot  com- 
)ete  with  a  rival  who  seeks  no  profit  in  his  trans- 
actions ;  and  though  he  thus  appears  to  assume  the 
idvantageous  position  of  a  purchaser  without  contest, 
I  dealer  who  has   Undertaken  the  responsibility  of 
feeding  a  nation  has  in  reality  no  option;      Prices 
:herefore  rise,  and  considerably.     But  this,  though  a 
yreat,  is  not  the  chief  evil.     Commerce  is  not  a  mere 
affair  of  gross  purchase ;  it  is  a  pursuit  of  skill ;  of 
traditionary  means,  of  local  knowledge,  and  organised 
connection.      The  employment  of  capital   must   be 
combined  with  all  these  incidents  to  render  commerce 
not    merely  profitable    but   competent   to    supply  a 
demand.      The  imports  of   the  government  would 
therefore  not  only  be  expensive,  but  they  would  be 
scanty.     The  government  would  have  to  pay  miore 
for  a  less  quantity  than  they  require. 

But  if  these  be  the  evils  inseparable  from  public 
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imports,  what  might  be  the  oonseqiieiioes  of  i 
govermnent  undertaking  not  only  to  obtain  but  to 
distribute  food,  and  the  retail  trade  of  a  oouatiy 
being  carried  on  in  Downing  Street?  Perbaps  a 
host  of  subordinates  more  fiital  than  the  fimuK 
Tlie  colossal  staff  superintending  the  public  woris 
would  be  b\it  an  intimation  of  these  legions  of  huck- 
sters. No  metropolitan  authcnrity  could  control  sock 
a  multitude,  or  prevent  an  endless  series  of  insflt 
cien(^%  embezzlement,  and  waste. 

The  peculiarity  of  Ireland  that  it  was  without  die 
usual  class  of  retail  dealers  overweighed  aooddiDg 
to  Lord  George  Bentinck  dearly  the  last  head  sf 
objections.  He  thought  the  difficulties  under  snob 
circumstances  of  a  government  becoming  chapmeo 
ought  to  have  been  encountered  and  might  have 
been  overcome.  And  certainly  if  any  minister  couU 
have  satisfactorily  conducted  the  experiment  he  ?ras 
the  man,  for  he  combined  with  a  fiery  energy  of  soul 
and  a  stem  determination  a  love  and  mastery  of 
details  which  rarely  accompany  those  higher  quali- 
ties of  the  human  disposition.  He  was  alike  vigilant 
and  inflexible;  nothing  escaped  him  and  nothing 
melted  him  where  duty  was  concerned.  In  vain 
would  the  sluggard  and  the  shuffler  appeal  to  him ; 
to  such  he  was  ever  inexorable.  The  ministiy, 
although  they  resolved  not  to  interfere  in  the  import 
of  food,  were  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  to  a  certain 
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d^ree  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  assist  its  distri- 
bution in  the  lonelier  parts  of  Ireland,  and  they 
e8t]d>lished  some  depdts  west  of  the  Shannon.  They 
justified  this  course  by  a  precedent  afforded  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  but  the  cases  were  not  similar.  The 
late  administration  liad  established  depdts  in  Ireland 
fin-  the  sale  of  Indian  com,  because  they  wished  to 
introduce  a  new  species  of  food  to  the  people,  against 
which  there  was  that  prejudice  which  novelty  in  such 
matters  generally  entails.  The  course  of  trade  could 
not  have  introduced  this  grain  to  the  Irish  people, 
for  its  import  was  prohibited  by  high  duties.  In 
establishing  depdts  for  its  distribution  the  govern- 
ment of  Sir  Robert  Peel  performed  a  political  rather 
than  a  mercantile  office.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  establishment  of  government  depots  at  the 
end  of  '4  6,  however  cautiously  introduced,  tended  in 
the  localities  to  arrest  the  development  of  that  retail 
trade  which  was  then  rapidly  extending  throughout 
Ireland. 

Upon  this  subject,  however  important  in  itself. 
Lord  George  on  the  first  night  of  the  session  did  not 
much  dwell.  It  was  an  affair  of  the  past,  and  he  had 
commenced  by  expressing  his  determination  to  view 
the  past  conduct  of  the  government,  "  placed  in  very 
difficult  circumstances,"  in  no  critical  spirit.  But 
with  regard  to  the  employment  of  the  people,  inas- 
much as  the   ministry  announced  that  the  system 
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established  by  their  labour  rate  act  must  with  aQ  ooli- 
venience  be  abrogated  and  oth^  means  be  found  fir 
the  object  which  it  proposed  to  attam,  he  fidt  it  Ui 
duty  to  speak  explicitly  as  to  the  course  wfaicii  lie 
thought  they  ought  to  adopt 

^'  With  respect,"  he  said,  ^'  to  the  other  measom 
proposed  by  h^  majesty's  ministers  which  have  not 
yet  been  propounded,  all  I  will  say  is,  that  I  tratt 
they  will  be  measures  of  such  a  description  as  ivl 
encourage  the  employtnent  of  capital  in  Ireland.  It 
is  not  by  grants  and  by  gifts,  and  additional  tutt 
on  the  people  of  this  country,  that  the  permaneot 
interests  of  Ireland  can  be  promoted.  Her  majors 
ministers  must  propound  some  large  measures  hj 
which  enterprise  shall  be  encouraged  in  Irelaiid; 
sdme  great  measure  by  which  English  capital  may  be 
induced  to  pour  itself  into  Ireland.  I  hope  the  mei- 
sures  of  her  majesty's  ministers  will  be  such  as 
without  any  interference  on  our  part  will  attain  that 
object.  I  know  nothing  as  to  what  they  may  be ; 
but  if  her  majesty's  ministers  should  not  bring  for- 
ward some  comprehensive  measures  of  this  kind,! 
give  notice  to  the  house,  that  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, I  shall,  with  the  advice  of  my  friends,  brii% 
forward  a  large  comprehensive  measure  for  this 
purpose." 

During  the  discussions  on  the  state  of  Irdand 
which  more  or  less  spread  over  the  first  week  of  the 
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^ssion,  and  in  which  the  government  at  different 
mes  announced  the  various  measures  of  relief  which 
was  their  intention  to  introduce,  Lord  George 
ireAilly  considered  whether  any  were  proposed  caU 
Lilated  to  effect  the  object  which  he  desired.  The 
rst  measure  of  the  goveminent  was  to  suspend  the 
uties  on  com,  established  for  three  years  by  the  law 
f  1846.  Mr.  Ricardo,  who  s^onded  the  address, 
ad  anticipated  objections  from  the  protectionists  to 
iiis  measure,  on  the  ground  that  the  law  of  '46  waa 

compact  between  parliament  and  the  agripultural 
iterest.     "  I  for  one,"  said  Lord  George  Bentinck, 

repudiate  the  idea  of  any  such  compaqt.  We  do 
laim  a  compact  in  1842  with  the  late  ministry, 
rhich  was  broken  in  '46,  But  we  have  leaver 
oDsented  to  any  compromise  in  '46,  and  we  release 
Itogether  the  government  from  any  potion  that  they 
re  bound  by  any  compact  to  us,  or  we  by  any  com* 
promise  to  them.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  offer 
ny  obstacle  to  the  repeal  of  the  4^.  duty.  But 
/hen  we  say  this,  we  do  not  admit  that  the  repeal 
f  that  4s.  duty  will  confer  any  benefit  whatever 
n  the  consumer.  That  it  will  be  a  loss  to  her 
najesty's  exchequer,  no  one  can  doubt.  But  if  the 
hancellor  of  the  exchequer  is  prepared  to  say  that 
he  revenues  of  the  coxmtry  are  in  so  prosperous  a 
ondition,  that  he  can  afford  to  spare  three  or  four 
lundred  thousand  pounds,  it  is  not  for  ys  to  oppose 
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nini.  But  it  is  our  opiiuoii  that  ererjr  fiffthmg  of 
that  £400,000— of  that  4#.  duty— will  go  into  tbe 
podcete  of  diese  oonMnercliants  aiid  fbrestaBers ;  tfait 
it  win  go  into  tiie  hands  of  men  who,  ^rtule  ibej 
bi^  at  New  York  Indian  com  at  3^.  a  bnahdi,  seD  it 
in  Ireland  at  9s. ;  that  it  will  go  into  the  podrats  of 
tiie  American  merdiant  and  the  American  agiicot 
torist  Better  l^  half  to  retain  the  4s.  duij,  iiid 
give  tiie  money  accruing  from  it  to  Irdand  to  feed 
the  people  with.'* 

He  said  he  did  not  expect  to  see  much  benefit 
derived  from  any  interfoience  with  our  navigrtion 
laws.  It  vms  too  late  in  the  day  to  assemble  fyniffi 
ships  to  send  them  to  America.  If  the  govenuncnt 
wanted  ships,  there  were  eight  ships  of  the  fine, 
which  Lord  Hardwicke,  '*  one  of  the  finest  seamen  in 
the  British  service/'  would  undertake  to  get  ready  in 
litde  more  than  four  and  twenty  hom^  *' would 
have  the  guns  out  of  all  of  them,  batten  down  their 
ports,  and  caulk  them  up,  and  bring  eighty  thousand 
quarters  of  grain  in  ten  weeks  from  the  American 
ports  to  the  western  coast  of  Ireland.  These  ships 
might  make  four  voyages  before  harvest,  and  bring 
altogether  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  quar- 
ters. That  would  bring  down  prices  at  London, 
Liverpool,  and  Glasgow ;  that  was  the  way  to  succour 
the  people,  if  the  government  would  only  "  cast  off 
their  too  devoted  regard  to  the  principles  of  political 
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lomy."  If  it  were  proposed  to  make  a  permaneDt 
-ation  in  the  navigation  laws,  ^^  which  I  do  not 
)ve  is  intended,  I  should  have  felt  it  my  duty,"  he 
3d,  "  to  oppose  any  such  proposition  " 
n  the  course  of  the  neitt  ten  days  the  government 
sures  of  relief  distinctly  transpired.  One  of  these 
a  public  undertaking  to  reclaim  a  portion  of  the 
te  lands  of  Ireland ;  but  it  was  faintly  proposed  by 
first  minister,  sneered  at  a  few  days  after  by  his 
I  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  finaDy  fell 
itrate  before  a  bland  admonition  from  Sir  Robert 
[,  who  was  skilful  always  in  detecting  when  the 
net  was  not  confident  in  a  measure,  and  by  an 
>it  interposition  often  obtained  the  credit  with  the 
Qtry  of  directing  the  ministry,  when  really  he  had 
J  discovered  their  foregone  conclusion.  Then 
•e  were  to  be  loans  for  the  improvement  of  private 
tes,  an  extension  of  the  system  of  drainage  by  the 
rd  of  works,  some  encouragement  of  fisheries,  and 
improved  poor  law.  Projects  for  ordinary  times, 
ily  adequate  to  absorb  the  teeming  millions  of  the 
lie  works,  whose  numbers  increased  with  every 
^ph,  and  alarmed  the  cabinet  like  a  fresh  inva- 
I  of  some  barbaric  host  appalling  the  trembUng 
itors  of  Rome. 

iow  were  the  ministry  to  cope  with  this  awful 
jlexity  ?  The  confidential  agents  of  the  govem- 
it  had  informed  them  that  the  means  of  employ- 
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ing  the  people  on  public  works  had  readied  thdr 
limit  **  Any  extension  of  those  works  was  impooU 
ble/'  Even  had  those  means  not  been  exhausted  t 
further  outlay  would  not  meet  the  difficulty.  The 
fiimine  was  inoreasbg,  deaths  became  more  freqiMiit, 
the  prospect  was  one  which  might  appal  the  stonleit 
heart.  There  were  many  classes  of  persons,  and  thoie 
the  most  destitute,  by  whom  labour  could  ndt  be 
performed,  and  to  whom  th^^ore  relief  was  not 
given.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  crowds  flocked 
to  the  works  who  were  unable  from  weakness  to 
perform  their  task,  and  who  only  reached  the  spot  to 
fidnt  and  die.  Many  persons  too  who  at  the  coid- 
mencement  of  the  visitation  could  earn  evm  kige 
wages  by  task  work  were  now  unable  to  earn  aiou^ 
to  procure  themselves  subsistence.  The  pulse  of  the 
community  was  so  depressed  that  it  began  to  be 
incapable  of  employment.  Labour  was  no  longer  a 
specific.  When  the  labour  rate  act  was  called  into 
fiill  play  in  the  autumn,  the  only  alternative  was 
gratuitous  alms.  In  the  sudden  outbreak  of  a  wide- 
spread calamity,  wholly  unparalleled  in  Europe  in  this 
or  any  other  age,  it  had  gained  time.  During  the 
interval  thus  obtained  the  thoughts  of  the  ablest  noen 
in  Europe  had  been  fixed  on  the  subject  of  feeding  a 
famished  people,  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  partico- 
lar  evil  had  been  more  clearly  ascertained,  aod  a 
terrible   experience   pow  suggested  measures  which 
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3  deemed  more  suitable  to  the  exigency.  It  was 
rable  that  the  vast  expenditure  should  afford  more 
itual  relief,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  evils  which 
3  now  encountered  in  its  administration  might  be 
oved  or  at  least  greatly  mitigated, 
'be  plan  of  the  ministry  was  to  form  relief 
mittees  in  every  electoral  district ;  to  empower 
16  committees  to  levy  rates  and  to  receive  sub- 
>tions,  and  to  assist  them  with  public  grants, 
h  these  means  they  were  to  purchase  food  and  to 
ribute  rations  to  the  people,  not  requiring  as  the 
lition  of  relief  the  test  of  labour.  The  substitution 
lis  system  for  that  of  the  public  works  was  to  be 
[e  as  easy  in  the  transition  as  possible.  There 
to  be  no  rude  dismissal  of  the  people  at  once, 
when  the  arrangements  of  the  new  system  were 
pleted  no  new  public  works  were  to  be  imdertaken. 
^as  thought  that  the  temptation  to  abuse  would  be 
if  relief  were  afforded  by  food  instead  of  wages ; 
the  expense  of  the  staff  of  inspection  might  be 
,tly  diminished ;  and  that  by  allowing  the  labouring 
L  while  you  secured  him  a  certain  quantity  of  food 
rork  on  his  own  account,  the  ordinary  operations 
yricultiu*e  would  be  less  neglected. 
1  stating  this  measure  to  the  house  the  minister 
)unced  that  the  government  now  looked  upon  the 
1  famine  as  an  imperial  calamity,  and  therefore  no 
er  thought  it  right  that  the  whole  burthen  occa- 

B   B 
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sicmed  by  it  shoctld  remain  on  Irish  property.  Ihejf 
therefore  proposed  an  arrangement  by  which  in  odi 
sucoeeding  year  when  an  instalment  became  doo^ 
upon  half  that  instahnent  being  paid,  the  other  hilf 
should  be  remitted.  They  proposed  however  tfait 
the  whole  debt  ^ould  be  kept  up  until  one  half  of  it 
was  discharged,  but  e^ientually  ooe  moiety  of  the 
whole  charge  was  to  fidl  upon  the  treasury  of  the 
united  kingdom. 

The  drift  of  the  ministerial  propositions  was  net 
satis&ictory  to  Lord  George  Bentindc*  They  were  i 
confession  according  to  his  views  that  the  i^stem  of 
employing  labour  on  useless  and  unprofitable  mdn- 
takings,  while  it  had  occasioned  and  was  occasioning 
a  prodigious  outlay,  had  failed  in  its  main  object, 
namely,  sustaining  the  people.  Nor  did  there  seem 
any  certainty,  scarcely  any  prospect,  of  the  vast  sum 
of  one  million  sterling  a  month  thus  expended  being 
speedily  or  considerably  reduced.  The  new  fdan 
could  not  be  immediately  put  in  practice,  and  it  migiit 
£eu1.  Even  if  it  succeeded  it  was  by  no  means  dear 
that  the  expenditure  would  be  reduced.  Alms-giving 
had  in  fstct  succeeded  to  fruitless  employment ;  such 
projects  were  the  desperate  eflbrts  of  an  emergency, 
but  sufficient  time  had  now  elapsed  for  the  substitu- 
tion of  less  reckless  methods.  If  the  capital  or  the 
credit  of  the  nation  were  to  be  thus  largely  called  upon 
they  should  be  employed  if  possible  in  a  mannff 
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Lch,  while  it  afforded  some  remedy  for  the  immB- 
te  evU,  might  improve  the  oountry  and  ultimately 
>e  the  tone  of  the  commmiity.  Influenced  by  these 
Ns  he  summoned  his  friends  and  with  theu*  fiill 
probation  gave  notice  that  on  Thursday,  the  4th  of 
)ruaiy,  he  should  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill, 
)  stimulate  the  prompt  and  profitable  employment 
the  people  by  the  encouragement  of  railways  in 
land." 

Although  a  slight  circumstauce,  it  ought  perhaps 
be  noticed  that  some  change  took  place  at  the 
[imencement  of  this  session  ('47)  in  the  looal 
ition  of  parties  in  the  house  of  commons.     On 

accession  of  the  whigs  to  office  in  the  preceding 
r,  the  protectionists  had  retained  their  seats  bo- 
th the  gangway   on  the  ministerial  side.     They 

this  on  the  reasonable  ground,  that  as  it  was 
ir  intention  to  support  the  general  policy  of  the 
V  government,  it  was  unnecessary  for  them  to 
ss  the  house  with  the  late  cabinet  which  they  had 
mselves  mainly  driven  from  power.  But  as  time 
ranced  considerable  inconvenience  was  found  to 
ult  from  this  arrangement,  for  the  protectionists 
re  so  numerous,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
)itual  supporters  of  the  whigs  were  obliged  to 
ige  themselves  on  the  benches  opposite  the  men 
om  they  had  always  supported  and  with  whoi9 
y  were  still  voting.     This  led  to  some  convdrsa- 
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timi  between  the  treasury  bench  and  Lord  GeiigB 
Bentinck,  and  it  was  finaDy  agreed  that  on  the  whob 
it  would  be  more  convenient  that  on  the  meetiDg  of 
the  house  in  '479  he  should  take  the  seat  uma% 
occupied  by  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  and  titmt  Ui 
fiiends  dbould  fill  the  benches  generally  aDottedli 
an  adverse  party.  This  was  the  origin  of  his  taknf 
a  position  which  he  assumed  with  great  rehictanc^ 
and  of  his  appearing  as  the  diief  opponent  of  t , 
ministry  which  he  was  anxious  to  uphold.  Ha  wm 
indeed  so  unwillbg  to  appear  in  the  shape  of  m 
opponent  of  the  government,  that  he  commumotoi  : 
privately  with  the  first  minister,  between  ^fAam  as! 
himself  there  were  relations  of  mutual  regard,  as  1» 
his  intentions  in  the  course  he  was  pursuing.  & 
referred  to  this  interview  and  these  feelings  m  hii 
statement.  ''  In  introducing,  sir,  this  measure  to 
the  house,  it  has  not  been  my  wish  to  bring  forwari 
any  proposition  either  of  hostility  or  rivalry  to  the 
government  of  my  noble  fiiend.  I  have  assured  the 
house  publicly,  and  privately  I  have  pledged  my 
honour  to  my  noble  friend  the  first  minister,  that  I 
seek  no  advantage  fi^m  the  carrying  of  this  measure; 
and  that  it  is  my  anxious  hope  that  we  may  come  to 
the  consideration  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  great  private 
bill,  and  we  were  aU  selected  members  of  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  its  worth." 

The  speech  in  which  he  introduced  his  measiue 
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s  the  best  he  ever  made.  Although  he  spoke  for 
o  hours,  and  had  necessarily  to  deal  greatly  with 
Lails,  he  treated  them  with  so  much  dexterity  that 
commanded  during  the  whole  time  the  unbroken 
ention  of  his  audience.  Confident  in  his  subject 
d  himself  he  was  throughout  animated  and  in- 
esting,  and  received  when  he  resumed  his  seat 
aeral  applause.  The  subject  was  treated  in  a 
isterly  manner.  *'  It  is  not  my  intention  to  make 
irery  long  pre&ce,"  he  said,  '^  on  the  condition  of 
dand.  Enough  that  there  are  half  a  million  able- 
died  men  in  that  country  living  upon  the  funds  of 
s  state,  commanded  by  a  staff  of  eleven  thou- 
nd  five  hundred  and  eighty-seven  persons,  and  all 
iployed  upon  works,  which  have  been  variously 
scribed  as  'works  worse  than  idleness;'  by  the 
omanry  of  Ulster  as  *  public  follies ;'  by  the  in- 
ector  general  of  these  works  himself  as  *  answer- 
g  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  obstructing  the 
iblic  conveyances.'  "  He  said  he  would  not  despair 
Ireland.  A  loss  of  property  to  the  value  at  least 
£10,000,000  sterling  was  a  great  calamity,  but 
»t  enough  to  daunt  a  nation  which  in  the  time  of 
ir  had  expended  on  an  average  of  three  years  more 
an  £103,000,000  a  year.  We  ought,  he  said,  to 
ive  a  confident  hope  that  good  would  come 
it  of  evil,  have  the  spirit  to  look  our  difiiculties 
irly   in    the    face  instead    of  "  lying    down    and 
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weeping  over  our  misfortHDe  like  difldnm  lost  mi 
vfood. 

He  went  over  the  points  which  we  have  touched 
on  in  the  preceding  chapter,  on  the  influence  and 
effects  of  railway  enterprises  in  England  and  of  tfe 
high  authorities  who  had  recommended  an  extaxaxm 
of  their  heneficial  consequences  to  our  sister  isbnd; 
and  after  very  clearly  placing  hefore  the  house  whit 
had  been  already  effected  in  Ireland  as  to  the  eon- 
struction  of  railways,  what  works  were  unfinished, 
and  what  ought  to  be  commenced  and  completed, 
sketching  with  much  liveliness  the  lines  of  commti' 
nication  and  the  undeveloped  resources  of  the  (fii- 
tricts  through  which  they  ran,  and  showing  that  if 
his  plans  were  supported,  "  there  would  not  be  s 
single  county  in  Ireland  which  would  not  be  traversed 
by  railways,"  he  made  his  proposition  that  the 
imperial  government  should  come  to  the  aid  of  these 
enterprises. 

The  proposition  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  was, 
that  for  every  £100  expended  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  imperial  government  in  railway  construction 
£200  should  be  lent  by  government  at  the  voy 
lowest  interest  at  which,  on  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  amount  could  be  raised,  so  that  if  two 
milUons  were  produced  annually  for  four  years  by  the 
Irish  companies,  the  imperial  government  should 
advance  an  additional  four  millions,  ensuring  in  Ire- 
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for  four  years  the  expenditure  of  six  millions* 
'  in  public  works  of  ani  useful  and  reproductive 
3.  This  proposition  was  recommended  by  Lord, 
pe  as  offering  an  ample  security  for  the  public 
For  this  purpose  he  adduced  evidence  to 
that  the  worst  raikoad  ever  yet  constructed  in 
x)untry,  or ,  Scotland,  or  Belgium,  would  bSotA 
nple  security  under  such  circumstances.  He 
led  that  the  government  would  lend  the  money 
per  cent,  and  take  the  whole  railway  as  security, 
xfuently  a  line  paying  £7  upon  £300  expended 
I  afford  ample  security  for  £200  lent  by  the 
at  £3  10«  per  cent ,  and  he  was  therefore  pre-^ 
to  prove  that  a  line  which  paid  but  a  dividend 
!.  6^.  8d.  per  centv  would  afford  perfect  security 
le  interest  of  the  loan  made  by  the  govern- 

bablishing  this  point,  he  proceeded  a  st^ 
T  and  proved  to  the  house  that  there  was  no: 
in  existence  which  would  not  yield  a  greater 
ind  than  this.  He  took  the  line  in  the  empire 
lich  the  gross  traffic  receipts  were  the  lowest ; 
otch  railway,  between  Arbroath  and  Forfar. 
)us  to  the  formation  of  that  railway  all  the 
that  was  carried  on  between  these  places 
arried  on  by  one  horse  and  a  light  cart,  which 
led  between  the  two  towns  twice  a  week, 
population  of  these   towns,  nearly   equal,   was 
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together  only  about  eighteen  thousand,  and  Ae 
mtennediate  villages  not  numerous,  yet  the  number 
of  passengers,  and  it  was  only  passenger  lines  tfait 
were  treated  of  in  this  measure,  amounted  to  ninetf 
thousand  a  year,  or  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  i 
day,  yielding  an  average  amount  of  receipts  of  £150 
to  £200  a  week,  which  was  a  profit  of-  5  per  cent 
on  the  whole  of  the  expenditure,  that  being  £145,000. 
Now  this  railroad,  '*  the  worst  line  in  the  empire,'* 
cost  £9,000  a  mile ;  the  gross  receipts  in  the  first 
year  were  £468  a  mile,  while  the  cost  of  worUi^ 
the  line  was  £202  a  mile,  and  yet  upon  that  line, 
even  at  that  low  amount  of  traffic,  the  govemmeot 
would  receive  their  3^  per  cent,  interest,  leaving  neaify 
2  per  cent,  over  for  the  shareholders. 

The  project  which  offered  this  security  was 
in  its  immediate  influence  on  labour  to  employ 
one  hundred  and  ten  thotisand  able-bodied  men 
upon  productive  works,  and  in  its  ultimate  and  yet 
speedy  results  nearly  to  double  the  amount  of  persons 
thus  employed.  But  while  it  secured  "  prompt  and 
profitable  employment "  to  the  people,  beneficial 
consequences  were  not  limited  to  the  mere  labourers; 
the  landowners  would  receive  large  sums  for  their 
land,  the  farmers  for  their  tenant  right,  but,  above 
all,  the  state  would  greatly  profit  by  sanctioning  this 
proposition.  "  The  state,"  said  Lord  George,  "  will 
be  a  sleeping  partner  in  the  concern,  for  while  the 
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state  lends  really  nothiDg  but  its  credit  and  its  name, 
it  will  reap  from  the  expenditure  not  of  £16,000,000, 
but  of  that  sum  lent  by  the  government  with 
£8,000,000  share  capital  added,  making  in  the 
whole  £24,000,000  in  Ireknd,  an  enormous  amount 
of  increased  revenue.  And  then  he  entered  into  one 
of  his  characteristic  calculations  on  this  head  which 
greatly  amused  and  interested  the  house. 

"  We  have  it  stated  by  Messrs.  Grissell  and  Peto," 
said  Lord  George,  ''who  are  constantly  employing 
Din6*  thousand  labouring  men  on  English  railways 
that  in  order  to  promote  habits  of  sobriety  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  restrict  each  man  to  one  gallon 
of  strong  beer  a  day.  Now,  a  gallon  of  strong  beer 
brewed  from  malt  and  hops,  pays  4c2.  duty ;  so  that 
each  railway  labourer,  setting  aside  what  his  family 
consumes  and  what  he  pays  on  other  articles  such 
Eis  tea,  tobacco  and  sugar,  actually  pays  the  sum  of 
£5.  Os.  4d.  per  year  in  excise  on  beer  alone.  Let 
us  see  then  how  this  calculation  may  be  worked  out. 
On  looking  at  and  comparing  the  amount  of  excise 
paid  by  the  Irish  people  with  the  amount  of  excise  paid 
by  the  Scotch,  we  find  that  the  Scotch,  in  the  excise 
Juty  alone,  pay  £1.  0^.  2d.  per  head  on  the  whole 
3opulation,  while  in  Ireland  the  amount  is  only 
is.  lO^d.  per  head.  This,  after  excluding  and  deduct- 
ng  the  soap  and  brick  duties  not  paid  in  Ireland, 
thews  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  excise  duties  paid 
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as  between  the  Irish  and  Scotch  of  168.  3^^.  ps 
head.  Now^  I  aih  not  going  to  say^  that  this  ealcdl^ 
tion  would  be  correct  as  regards  the  entire  pepuh- 
tion  of  Ireland;  it  was  made  how«ver»  by  Md 
Stanley  of  the  board  of  worics  aboiit  teaot  years  age; 
nor  do  I  mean  to  state  that  the  effect  of  making 
one  thousand  five  hundred  miles  of  railway  ¥aIL  be 
to  raise  the  entire  population  of  Ireland  to  the  Imi 
of  the  population  in  Scodand.  But  I  think  I  maj 
say,  and  not  overcharge  the  case,  that  that  populatioQ 
of  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  represented  bf 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  labourers  will  be 
raised  to  the  average  level  of  all  Scotland.  If  then, 
we  calculate  what  1 6s.  3^d.  per  head  will  come  to 
on  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons,  we  shaK 
find  an  additional  yearly  amount  to  the  revenue  to 
the  extent  of  £447,448,  and  this  at  3^  per  cent 
interest  will  represent  a  capital  of  £12,784,000. 
Well  then  there  are  the  customs'  duties ;  and  I 
think  when  we  are  constructing  railways  it  will  not 
be  unfair  to  assume  that  the  customs  wiH  be  as 
much  increased  as  the  excise.  I  am  aware  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  exact  amount  of 
customs'  duties  paid  by  Ireland  and  Scotland,  so 
large  a  portion  of  those  duties  being  received  in  this 
country ;  but  from  an  official  estimate  made,  either 
by  Mr.  Porter  or  Mr.  M*Gregor,  the  gross  amount 
of  customs  in  Ireland  shows  an  average  of  5^.  8d. 
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ead,  Scotland  13^.,  making  a  difference  be- 
the  two  countries  of  7s.  4ci.  per  head.  This 
nee  would  represent  a  sum  of  £202,000  a 
epresenting  at  3^  per  cent,  interest,  a  capital  of 
£6,000,000  sterling.  If  it  were  fair  to  cal- 
on  this  employment  continuing  after  the  rail- 
vere  completed  and  in  full  vigour,  it  would  be 
for  me  to  say  there  would  be  an  increase  of 
le  to  the  state  for  ever  of  no  less  than 
000,  representing  a  capital  of  more  than 
00,000  sterling.  But  stating  the  amount  at 
r  even  one  third,  the  sums  respectively  would 
e  or  six  millions,  and  there  are  good  grounds 
nking  that  the  construction  of  one  thousand 
undred  miles  of  railway  will  employ  as  many 
hereafter  as    when   in    the   course    of  exe- 


» 


3r  a  desultory  discussion,  leave  was  given  to 
in  the  bill  '*  to  stimulate  the  prompt  and  pro- 
employment  of  the  people  by  the  encourage- 
of  railways  in  Ireland,"  although  the  first 
er,  with  a  full  recognition  of  "  the  ability  with 
Lord  George  Bentinck  had  displayed  both  in 
g  his  plan  and  explaining  it  to  the  house," 
A  that  the  government  would  feel  under  the 
ity  of  opposing  its  progress  on  the  next  stage. 
)nduct  of  the  government  in  acceding  to  the 
\   under   such   circumstances  was  very  much 
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arraigned  by  some,  but  generally  speaking  few  pro- 
positions have  ever  been  made  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons which  were  received  at  the  outset  with  so 
much  favour  as  the  present  one,  and  when  late  in 
the  evening  Lord  George  Bentinck  appeared  at  Ae 
bar  with  the  bill,  and  was  ordered  by  the  speaker  to 
bring  it  up,  as  he  advanced  to  the  table  he  was  hoiSj 
cheered  by  both  sides. 

A  week  elapsed  before  the  second  reading  of  this 
bill,  but  as  regarded  its  fate  and  fortunes,  the  wed[ 
was  a  memorable  one.  The  bill  when  printed  am- 
firmed  the  favourable  impression  which  the  exposi- 
tion of  its  scope  by  Lord  George  Bentinck  had  st 
once  created.  Admitting  its  premises  it  is  still 
agreed  that  this  bill  was  one  of  the  best  legislative 
projects  that  was  ever  introduced  into  the  house  of 
commons ;  never  were  details  matured  in  a  more 
business-like  manner;  from  the  means  for  raismg 
and  applying  the  capital  to  the  provisions  for  the 
benefit  and  advantage  of  the  labourers  employed, 
securing  them  weekly  wages  in  coin  of  the  realm 
and  the  construction  of  decent  and  suitable  dwellings 
for  them  during  their  work,  the  machinery  was 
acknowledged  to  be  perfect.  Also,  when  a  great  out- 
lay of  public  money  is  inevitable  popular  opinion 
will  naturally  lean  to  that  proposition  which  wo\dd 
favour  reproductive  industry  rather  than  useless  labour. 
It    was   said,    "True  it  is  that  the  plan  of  Lord 
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George  Bentinck  demands  a  large  sum,  but  it  is  the 
credit  of  the  state,  not  the  capital  of  the  nation,  that 
is  required.  There  appears  to  be  sufficient  secimty 
for  the  advance,  and  the  fiedr  prospect  of  a  good 
return.  And  even  if  the  worst  were  to  occur,  and 
the  four  millions  per  annum  were  entirely  lost,  that 
might  be  a  cheap  expenditure  were  it  to  relieve  the 
country  from  the  ministerial  system  of  useless  works, 
which  at  the  present  moment  requires  in  the  wages 
of  labour  about  a  million  sterling  per  month,  with  no 
prospect  of  a  cessation  of  the  cost." 

The  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  too,  it  was  known, 
had  pressed  very  much  the  construction  of  railways 
on  the  attention  of  the  government,  as  a  source  not 
only  of  immediate  relief  but  of  permanent  improve- 
ment to  the  country,  and  the  government  had  more 
than  listened  to  his  excellency's  recommendation ; 
hence  probably  the  want  of  decision  with  which  the 
first  minister  had  encountered  the  scheme  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  which  although  alarming  from  its 
dimensions  was  nevertheless  far  from  discordant  with 
the  actual  tendencies  of  the  cabinet.  The  proposition 
of  Lord  George  Bentinck  likewise  was  avowedly  not 
brought  forward  as  a  party  question.  If  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  were  carried,  it  did  not  follow  that 
the  original  scheme  would  be  entirely  consummated . 
the  principle  might  be  successfully  asserted,  and  its 
application  if  necessary  be  partially  or  even  consider- 
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aUy  modified.  No  one  was  pledged  by  voting  for  the 
second  reading  further  than  to  the  sahitary  and  popu- 
lar principle  that  the  public  funds  should  be  expoidod 
in  achieving  the  useful  instead  of  the  useless.  These 
considerations  and  circumstances  combined  so  ope- 
rated that  within  a  very  few  days  of  the  speech  of 
Lord  George  Bentinck  it  was  generally  fdt  that  tke 
second  reading  of  his  bill  would  be  carried. 

The  bill  had  been  attacked  by  Lord  Brougham  m 
the  bouse  of  lords  opportunely  to  a  vindication  of 
his  own  character  from  some  imaginary  chaige  tbe 
very  day  after  the  motion  of  Lord  George  Bentinck, 
which  called  up  Lord  Stanley  who  entirely  cui- 
curred  in  the  observation  of  Lord  Brougham  that 
this  was  a  time  of  all  others  when  public  men  ought 
not  to  be  subjected  to  misrepresentation  with  regard 
to  their  motives,  and  particularly  when  their  motives 
and  actions  had  reference  to  the  relief  of  public 
distress,  in  whatever  part  of  the  empire  that  distress 
might  exist.  It  was  his  entire  concurrence  in  that 
observation  which  led  him  to  notice  a  remark  that 
fell  from  Lord  Brougham  conveying,  unintentionally 
of  course,  an  entire  misrepresentation  of  the  motives 
and  intent  of  the  measure  which  had  been  intro- 
duced by  a  noble  friend  of  his  into  the  other  house 
of  parliament.  Lord  Brougham  had  st-ated  that  the 
object  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  was  to  introduce  a 
measure  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  raise  the 
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ce  of  Irish  crailway  shares,  and  enable  railway 
>prietors  to  make  large  profits.  Now,  he  was 
tain  that  Lord  Brougham  could  not  hare  heard 
)  abie^  the  eloquent,  the  statesmanlike  speech 
ivered  by  liord  George  Bentindc  last  night  when 
roducmg  the  bill ;  otherwise  the  monomania  of 
position  to  railways,  which  in  many  cases  biassed 
.  judgment,  would  not  have  caused  him  to  mis- 
derstand  die  object  of  a  measure  whidi,  whatever 
intrinsic  merits,  was  undoubtedly  introduced  with 
reeling  whkh  commanded  the  attention  and  sym- 
iiy  of  all  parties  in  parliament,  and  which  he 
ieved  also  commanded  the  admiration  and 
)roval  of  a  great  portion  of  the  community  of  this 
mtry.  The  time  might  come  when  that  measure 
g^t  have  to  be  argued  in  their  lordship's  house, 
less  some  extraordinary  exercise  of  the  pr^c^ative 
the  crown  should  be  made  to  stop  its  progress ; 
t  he  must  assure  Lord  Brougham  that  its  object 
i  intent  were  not  to  raise  the  price  of  railway 
mes,  or  to  facilitate  their  disposal  by  those  who 
w  held  them  in  Lreland.  The  object  of  the 
sasure  was  to  interpose  the  credit  of  Great  Britain 
^out  the  loss  of  one  single  shilling,  or  the  imposi- 
n  of  one  single  shilling  of  taxation  upon  the 
>ple  of  this  country,  to  stimulate  and  facilitate 
iployment  in  a  country  more  than  all  others,  and 
)ecially   at    this   time,   in  want  of    employment ; 
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to  cany  out  works  of  great  public  utility^  and 
which,  without  the  intervention  not  only  of 
the  aid  but  of  the  credit  of  the  state,  miot 
be  abandoned ;  to  facilitate  cominunicatioa  in 
Ireland  which  next  to  the  employment  of  laboor 
was  most  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the 
country ;  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  agricukuni 
labourer  in  that  country  ;  and  to  furnish  the  meani 
of  constant  employment  to  a  large  portion  of  tte 
population  for  the  next  four  years  at  least  without 
withdrawing  them  from  agricultural  employment  h] 
tendering  too  easy  or  too  well  paid  work ;  and  to 
facilitate  the  applicsCtion  of  capital — ^for  the  expendi- 
ture of  private  capital  was  now  checked  by  the 
political  position  of  the  country.  The  intention  of 
the  measure  was  to  render  assistance  to  Ireland  under 
securities  and  guarantees  which  would  insure  that 
the  people  of  this  country  would  not  by  the  advances 
which  they  would  be  called  upon  to  make  be  liable 
to  one  shilling  of  ultimate  expenditure,  or  to  any 
immediate  addition  to  their  burthens,  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  what  was  proposed  to  be  done  by  the 
interposition  of  the  state.  He  had  little  thought  to 
have  said  a  word  upon  the  subject  at  the  present 
time ;  but  with  the  respect  and  regard  which  he  felt  for 
Lord  George  Bentinck  and  for  the  opinion  and 
weight  of  authority  of  Lord  Brougham,  he  would  not 
permit  the  statement  which  had  been  made  to  go 
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fcnth,  that  the  scheme  propounded  had  for  its  object 
private  benefit,  when  his  firm  conviction  and  belief 
certainly  was,  that  it  had  for  its  object  and  would 
produce  as  its  effect  great  national  improvement  and 
great  public  advantage,  and  that  without  entailing 
public  loss  or  inconvenience  upon  any  portion  of  the 
subjects  of  this  empire. 

This  accurate  and  animated  vindication  of  the 
measure  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  elicited  a  charac- 
teristic declaration  fi-om  Lord  Brougham,  that  he 
never  read  the  debates  in  the  house  of  commons 
and  certainly  never  heard  them,  since  he  had  never 
been  in  the  house  of  commons  since  the  20th  of 
November,  1830;  but  whether  it  were  remorse  or 
patrician  pride  that  prompted  this  conduct,  his 
lordship  did  not  deign  to  add. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  position  of  the  adminis- 
tration when  they  learnt  that  it  was  not  improbable 
that  the  house  of  commons  would  sanction  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  to  stimulate  prompt  and 
profitable  employment  in  Ireland.  Properly  to  com- 
prehend it,  we  must  refer  to  the  price  of  consols  at 
that  time.  In  the  original  draught  of  his  bill.  Lord 
George  Bentinck  had  fixed  the  rate  of  interest  which 
the  government  was  to  receive  from  the  Irish  railway 
companies  at  3^  per  cent.,  which,  so  far  as  the  mere 
money  market  could  be  a  guide,  he  was  justified  in 
doing.      When   he  introduced  his  bill  in   February 

c  c 
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enough  had  happened  to  induce  him  to  alter  the  nte 
of  interest  to  3^  per  cent.  Before  the  seoood 
reading  could  come  on,  the  price  of  consols  had  ftgua 
fallen.  Assuming  always  in  his  own  mind  that  t 
certain  expenditure  for  the  employment  or  sustenaooe 
of  the  Irish  must  be  incurred,  and  that  his  plin  if 
adopted  would  not  increase  the  sum  of  that  eaqicn- 
diture,  but  that  the  foiu*  millions  he  would  require  for 
the  year  '4  7  would  only  be  deducted  from  the  amount 
which  otherwise  would  be  necessary,  the  state  of 
the  money  market  with  Lord  George  Bentinck  was  a 
secondary  consideration.  With  the  govemmeot 
resolved  not  to  give  up  any  of  their  own  measures, 
except  that  for  the  redemption  of  waste  lands^  and 
who  felt  that  if  they  adopted  this  proposition  for  the 
construction  of  railways  it  would  be  an  addition  to 
their  inevitable  expenditure,  the  state  of  the  money 
market  was  a  primary  consideration.  Under  these 
circumstances,  after  due  deliberation,  the  ministers 
called  a  meeting  of  their  friends  at  the  foreign  office, 
and  announced  to  them  their  resolution,  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  measure  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  being 
sanctioned  by  the  house  of  commons,  they  shoidd  feel 
it  their  duty  to  place  their  offices  at  the  disposal  of 
her  majesty. 

This  declaration  was  especially  directed  to  those 
Irish  members,  a  powerful  section,  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  supporting  a  whig  administration,  but  who 
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)st  to  a  man  had,  either  in  or  out  of  the  house, 
essed  their  approbation  of  the  scheme  of  the 
5r  of  the  protectionists  and  of  their  determination 
upport  it.  The  consequences  of  a  change  of 
istry  to  these  gentlemen,  irrespective  of  all  private 
ttg,  might  be  very  momentous.  "  A  change  of 
istry  might,"  to  use  the  language  of  one  of  the 
t  active  members  of  this  confederation,  "  throw 
confusion  l^islation  of  the  most  urgent  and  im^ 
iate  importance  to  the  poor  of  Ireland,  measures 
irhich  perhaps  depended  the  existence  of  many 
Lsands  of  their  fellow-countrymen."  A  gathering 
lis  section  of  the  Irish  members,  forty  in  number, 
held  therefore  after  the  general  meeting  of  the 
y  in  Downing  Street ;  "  they  met  in  conclave,"  as 
of  them  assured  the  house,  and  the  result  of  their 
)erations  was  that  Lord  George  Bentinck  should 
>ublicly  requested  in  his  place,  on  their  behalf,  to 
pone  for  a  fortnight  the  second  reading  of  his 
sure.  Desirous  as  they  were  of  supporting  the 
ompt  and  profitable  employment"  of  the  people 
reland,  they  were  also  equally  anxious  to  secure 
accompHshment  of  the  measures  of  the  govem- 
it  recently  announced  and  in  progress.  Mr. 
buck  told  them  that  they  wanted  to  get  the 
1  things  offered  by  both  sides.  "  Give  us," 
said  to  the  ministers,  '^  as  much  as  you  can, 
when   we    have    squeezed    you    dry,    let    the 

c  c  2 
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noble  lord  bring  in  his  plan,  and  give  us  somettung 
more." 

The  threat  of  the  government  to  res^n,  repealled 
with  modesty  but  with  firmness  by  the  first  minister 
in  the  house  of  commons,  did  not  however  influence 
merely  a  section  of  those  members  who  sate  habi- 
tually on  the  ministerial  side  of  the  house.  There 
was  not  a  section  or  an  individual  in  the  house  of 
commons  who  wished  to  disturb  the  government, 
least  of  all  Lord  Greorge  Bentinck,  who  both  on  p(£- 
tical  and  personal  grounds  was  anxious  to  uphold 
them,  but  he  was  not  a  man  who  woidd  ever  shrink 
from  the  consequences  of  his  acts;  and  when  the 
first  minister  called  upon  him  not  to  listen  to  the  pro- 
position made  to  postpone  his  measure  but  to  be  pr^ 
pared  for  its  consequences  if  it  were  carried,  or  to  give 
up  his  plan  entirely  for  the  present  session;  offering  him 
at  the  same  time  the  first  night  at  the  disposition  of  the 
government,  in  order  that  the  coimtry  might  know, 
by  an  immediate  decision,  what  was  the  policy  to  be 
pursued,  Lord  George  said  that  though  he  had  heard 
vnth  the  deepest  regret  the  announcement  from  the 
first  minister,  that  the  fate  of  the  government  must 

be  staked  on  this   measure,  he  must  do  his  dut^. 

• 

As  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemen  fi^m  L-eland,  he 
would  have  been  willing  to  have  paid  due  attention  to 
them,  but  challenged  as  he  was  by  the  first  minister 
of  the  croNNTi,  told  by  him  who  is  responsible  for  the 
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lation  of  the  country,  that  it  is  for  the  public 
rantage  that  this  measure  should  be  forthwith  dis- 
;sed  and  decided,  he  felt  he  should  be  wanting  in 
ty  to  her  majesty,  as  well  as  to  his  country,  if  he 
re  to  hesitate  in  proceeding  at  once.  "  And,  sir," 
concluded,  "  whatever  may  be  the  result,  however 
portant  the  consequences,  upon  my  head  is  not  the 
ponsibility.  Should  it  be  the  pleasure  of  her 
ijesty's  ministers,  in  the  present  difficulties  of  Ire- 
id,  to  desert  the  helm  of  state,  great  as  I  admit 
)se  difficulties  to  be — ^greater  than  any  which  any 
svious  government  has  ever  encountered  in  the 
iduct  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland — my  friends  are  not 
palled  by  those  difficulties,  and  will  not  shrink  from 
\f  responsibility  which,  unsought,  may  be  forced 
on  us." 

There  was  no  misconception  in  the  position  of 
airs.  The  declaration  of  Lord  John  Russell  and 
B  rejoinder  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  were  alike 
plicit.  No  member  now  could  give  his  vote 
der  a  false  impression ;  if  the  ministry  were  in  a 
nority,  they  were  pledged  to  go  out,  and  Lord 
5orge  Bentinck,  "  not  appalled,"  to  take  the  helm, 
must  be  confessed  however  that  he  was  almost 
B  only  member  of  his  party  who  was  undaunted, 
sort  of  panic  pervaded  the  protectionist  ranks,  and 
ey  deplored  the  weakness  of  a  government  which 
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never  could  be  opposed  wittioat  siunmoDUig  tfaor 
perty  to  Downing  Street  and  staking  their  existaDci 
on  a  vote.  This  was  the  second  occaaion  on  whidb 
this  had  happened  since  the  whigs  had  acceded  to 
the  administration.  At  the  end  of  the  laat  aesnoa 
('46),  on  the  sugar  diitie$,  they  had  only  been  msni 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  forfeiting  his  pledge  to  his  de- 
luded West  Indian  friends,  and  voting  with  all  hb 
followers  against  his  judgment  in  order  to  preMrn 
the  ministry ;  and  now  not  two  months  of  poAk 
mentary  life  had  again  eli^)sed,  and  here  was  the 
same  critical  state  of  affairs;  and  the  govemmcBt 
could  only  be  saved  by  their  Irish  adherents  mctiaf 
against  their  acknowledged  convictions,  and  a  oon* 
siderable  body  of  the  protectionists  being  induced  to 
absent  themselves  from  the  house,  or  to  divide 
against  their  party.  Men  complained  of  the  un- 
reasonable conduct  of  the  ministers,  but  the  feet  is 
it  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  govemmeot 
being  carried  on  by  a  party  which  had  not  a  pariie- 
mentary  majority.  But  this  false  position  which  has 
strained  and  injured  our  happy  parliamentary  go- 
vernment is  not  attributable  to  the  whigs,  but  rather 
to  that  statesman,  who,  with  all  his  great  qualities, 
seems  never  to  have  been  conscious  that  the  first 
duty  of  an  English  minister  is  to  be  faithful  to  his 
party,  and  that  good  and  honourable  government  in 
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this  country  is  not  only  consistent  with  that  tie 
but  in  reality  mainly  dependant  upon  its  sacred 
observance. 

The  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  lasted 
Uaree  nights,  and  was  sustained  on  both  sides  in  a 
maimer  becoming  the  importance  of  the  subject.  It 
still  may  be  referred  to  as  a  repertory  of  interesting 
facts  and  for  a  masterly  discussion  of  the  principles 
involved  in  the  measure.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  took 
a  very  leading  part  in  the  debate,  addressed  his 
efforts  mainly  to  sustaining  the  proposition  that  the 
state  should  under  no  circumstances  interfere  in 
commercial  enterprise,  and  in  combating  the  position 
oiforoed  by  a  principal  supporter  of  Lord  George 
Braitinck,  that  the  commercial  principle  came  into 
contact  with  circumstances  in  Ireland  with  which  it 
was  not  strong  enough  to  cope.  This  moot  point 
was  very  feirly  and  completely  discussed  by  both  of 
these  speakers.  The  objections  of  the  government 
were  more  of  detail :  that  the  means  were  too  costly 
for  a  very  limited  end ;  that  the  extent  of  employ- 
inent  assumed  by  this  measure  was  not  by  any  means 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  that  probably  not  a 
moiety  even  of  that  assumed  would  be  realised  by  it ; 
tfiat  especially  the  financial  condition  of  the  country 
did  not  justify  such  an  undertaking.  The  first 
minister  concluded  the  debate  at  half  past  three 
o'clock   in   the  morning,   in   a   short    but    gloomy 
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speech,  the  prdude  of  those  terrible  finanrid  dii* 
asters  that  were  then  impending  over  the  coontiy. 
His  announcement  of  the  last  official  bulletin  from 
Ireland  diffused  through  the  house  a  feeling  of  aknort 
awful  apprehension.  **  I  believe  in  the  last  wedc,"  he 
said,  "  that  not  less  than  six  hundred  thousand  popnoi 
have  received  wages  on  the  puUic  works  in  Irduidi 
representing  probably  three  millions  of  the  populft- 
tion.  One  hundred  thousand  persons  mare  are  in 
the  workhouses,  maintained  by  the  rates.  Thou- 
sands  and  thousands  more  are  maintained  by  privite 
charity.  *  *  *  *  The  consequence  of  enaUiif 
the  people  of  Ireland  in  such  large  numbers  to  haj 
food  is  this,  that  the  price  of  food  in  this  and  m 
foreign  countries  has  been  greatly  enhanced.  But 
not  only  are  the  consequences  of  the  high  prices  of 
food  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  very  severely  fSi, 
but  a  depression  in  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  country  has  also  taken  place;  together  with 
the  want  of  sufficient  wages  for  industry,  upon 
which  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  is  main- 
tained." 

Having  shown  according  to  his  views  that  the 
plan  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  was  not  competent  to 
deal  with  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland,  and  would 
in  all  probability  aggravate  the  general  pressure  on 
the  imperial  resources,  Lord  John  Russell  vindicated 
in  conclusion  the  constitutional  character  of  his  con- 
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duct  in   notifying  to  his  party  preliminarily  to  the 
debate  the  consequences  of  their  decision. 

'*  I  am  far  fi-om  making  any  complaint  of 
my  noble  friend  bringing  a  measure  before  the 
house  which  he  conscientiously  believes  will  be  of 
great  service  to  Ireland  and  will  tend  to  relieve 
the  misery  of  that  coimtry ;  but  he  must  at  the 
same  time  see  that  it  was  not  equally  reasonable  in 
him  to  expect^  that  if  the  ministers  of  the  queen 
did  not  take  the  same  view  as  he  takes  of  the  utility 
of  this  measure,  they  should  adopt  a  measure  of 
which  they  did  not  approve.  He  might  have 
brought  it  forward,  and  have  laid  it  on  the  table 
as  a  measure  to  be  taken  or  not  by  the  govern- 
ment, but  he  thought  it  so  important  as  to  proceed 
with  the  measure,  and  elicit  the  opinion  of  parliament 
with  regard  to  it.  But  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
any  government  to  allow  the  finances  of  the  country 
to  be  taken  out  of  their  hands,  and  placed  under 
the  direction  of  the  noble  lord,  or  any  other  per- 
son. Therefore,  while  I  quite  concede  that  he  had 
the  best  motive  for  bringing  forward  this  measure, 
and  though  I  think  he  was  quite  right  in  saying 
that  if  he  succeeded  with  the  measure  he  would  him- 
self be  responsible  for  carrying  it  into  execution — 
though  I  think  he  showed  great  spirit  in  expressing 
that  determination — yet,  on  the  other  hand,  I  must 
say,  feeUng  myself  responsible   for  the  conduct   of 
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affairs  in  this  very  important  crisis,  all  I  can  do,  is 
to  bring  forward  those  measures  which  I  in  my 
heart  believe  will  tend  most  to  the  relief  of  destitu- 
tion in  Ireland,  and  ask  parliament  to  consent  to 
those  measures.  If  I  am  supported  by  parliament,  I 
shall  then  feel  courage  to  go  on,  and  to  brave  all  the 
difficulties  with  which  I  am  encompassed  ;  but  I  hold  it 
would  be  most  injurious  to  this  country  to  have  at 
this  moment  any  minister  at  the  head  of  affairs  who 
may  be  baffled  in  any  effort  he  may  make ;  whose 
opinions  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  ruling  opi- 
nions of  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons; 
and  whose  position  is  still  further  embarrassed  by 
having  to  carry  out  measures  of  which  he  does  not 
approve.  I  must  repeat,  therefore,  that  I  do  not 
think  I  was  taking  any  other  than  a  constitutional 
course,  when  I  intimated  to  those  who,  I  believed, 
were  disposed  to  support  the  government,  that  with 
respect  to  the  management  of  the  finances  of  this 
country  in  this  great  crisis,  we  must  have  the  ma- 
jority of  the  house  of  commons  with  us,  or  we 
cannot  be  competent  to  conduct  the  government  of 
this  country." 

The  conjuncture  of  many  critical  circumstances  had 
for  some  time  made  it  evident  that  the  division 
would  be  very  unfavourable,  and  in  a  house  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  members,  only  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  voted  for  the  second   reading   of  that  bill 
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which  had  been  so  generally  welcomed  on  its  in* 
traduction. 

The  period  was  not  propitious  for  the  particular 
measure  proposed  by  Iiord  George  Bentinck,  but  the 
general  policy  which  he  recommended  must  not  be 
decided  upon  by  a  mere  reference  to  the  specific  pro- 
visions of  this  bill.  That  policy  must  be  viewed  in 
relation  to  the  system  then  pursued  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  real  question  raised  was,  whether  the 
employment  of  the  Irish  people  by  the  state  should 
be  for  profitable  purposes  of  permanent  advantage  to 
the  country,  or  solely  as  a  machinery  to  regulate  the 
distribution  of  doles,  either  in  the  shape  of  rations  or 
wages.  What  would  have  been  the  effect  upon 
Ireland  if  the  plan  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  had 
been  adopted  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  '46 
instead  of  being  rejected  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year  '47  ?  There  is  scarcely  any  one  who  can 
doubt  that  the  pressure  of  the  famine  must  have 
been  greatly  mitigated  by  such  means  being  in  readi- 
ness to  sustain  the  labour  of  the  country.  In  that 
case  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  a  govern- 
ment just  acceding  to  ofBce  suddenly  to  have 
plunged  into  a  system  which  disheartened  and  dis- 
spirited  every  class  in  Ireland ;  which  demoralized  the 
labouring  class  by  employing  them  like  slaves  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  host  of  strangers  without 
the  animating  consciousness  of  usefulness ;  which  de« 
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predated  permanently  the  value  of  property  by 
chai^ging  it  with  an  annuity  equivalent  to  one-ldf 
the  cost  of  these  useless  works ;  and  which  increiied 
the  anti-Irish  prejudice  in  Ehigland  by  auperuUiog 
the  disgust  with  which  every  Englishman  reginb 
the  squandering  of  public  money.  Looking  at  the 
project  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  in  this  aspecti  Ae 
largeness  of  his  demand  only  proved  his  sagacity  tad 
prudencei  and  perhaps  it  might  be  shown,  that  eva 
if  the  whole  of  the  sixteen  millions  had  been  re- 
quired^  which  by  no  means  followed  from  his  scfaem^ 
the  position  of  Ehigland  would  not  have  been  wone 
financially,  while  that  of  Ireland  would  have  been 
incalculably  better  than  it  now  is. 

In  the  present  altered  state  of  affairs  it  would  be 
useless  to  inquire  and  impossible  to  ascertain  whether 
the  estimates  Lord  George  formed  of  the  renmnera- 
tive  character  of  the  undertakings  he  recommended 
would  have  been  realised,  but  one  can  hardly  doubt, 
with  the  experience  of  the  last  four  years  to  aid  us, 
that  the  regular  employment  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men  at  high  wages  would  have  greatly 
relieved  every  union  in  Ireland  from  the  pressure  of 
poor  rates ;  that  such  employment  would  have  had  a 
strong  tendency  to  convert  the  cottier  tenantry  into 
independent  labourers;  that  English  capital  would 
have  been  attracted  to  the  uDdeveloped  mineral  trea- 
sures of  Ireland ;  and  that  the  emigration   of  the 
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lustrious,  if  not  entirely  arrested,  would  have  been 
isibly  checked. 

When  the  Devon  commissioners  made  their  report 
'45,  they  represented  all  classes  in  Ireland,  except 
3  lowest  dass  of  labourers,  as  in  a  state  of  rapid  im- 
)veraent,  and  they  recommended  measures  which 
d  they  been  adopted  promptly  would  have  improved 
3  condition  of  that  dass.     What  is  the  condition 

Ireland  now  ? 

The  certified  circulation  of  Ireland  in  April,  '46, 
£  seven  millions  and  a  half  sterling ;  in  March, 
1 ,  it  was  four  millions  and  a  half.  The  population 
'46  was  eight  millions  and  a  half;  in  '51  it  is  six 
iUions  and  a  half.  So  great  a  diminution  of  popu- 
ion  in  so  short  a  time  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
story  of  any  civilized  people,  and  fills  the  mind  of 
e  statesman  with  almost  appalling  thoughts. 
Lord  George  Bentinck  was  too  proud  to  express 
e  mortification  which  he  felt  from  the  division  on  his 
jsh  bill.  Some  of  the  members  from  the  sister 
agdom,  who  had  deserted  him,  excused  their  tergiver- 
tion  on  the  plea,  that,  if  the  "  prompt  and  profit- 
le  employment"  scheme  had  been  carried,  the  plan 

the  government  for  the  redemption  of  the  waste 
ids  in  Ireland  might  have  been  endangered.  As 
ry  shortly  after  this  the  government  abandoned  this 
iemption  project  without  remorse  and  scarcely 
th  decency,  for  the  leader  of  the  house  of  lords 
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was  eulogizing  its  virtues  almost  at  the  momcait  it 
was  cast  away  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
these  Irish  members  were  left  in  a  position  not 
altogether  grateful  to  the  feelings,  of  which  Lord 
George  took  care  to  remind  them.  For  himself,  he, 
according  to  his  wont,  tried  to  forget  his  disappoint- 
ment in  continued  and  increased  exertions,  but  a  long 
time  did  not  elapse  before  the  subject  was  agaia 
brought  back  to  his  memory  and  consideration,  and 
that  in  a  manner  most  agreeable  and  satisfskctory  to 
his  feelings. 

The  financial  disasters  which  were  apprehended 
by  the  government  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  and  the  fear  of  which  was  perhaps  the  prin- 
cipal reason  of  th^ir  not  embarking  at  that  time  in 
the  construction  of  reproductive  works  in  Ireland 
were  grievously  rife  about  the  end  of  the  month  of 
April.  It  was  said  in  the  house  of  commons  on  the 
26th  of  that  month  ('47)  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  "since 
*25  there  had  never  been  such  a  day  in  the  city."  A 
drain  of  bullion  had  reduced  the  amount  of  gold  in 
the  bank  to  the  extent  of  four  millions  steriing. 
Consols  had  Mien  that  day  as  low  as  85 5  ;  exchequer 
bills,  which  in  February  were  fourteen  premium,  were 
at  foiu*  discount;  mercantile  bills,  except  at  short 
dates,  could  not  be  discounted.  The  house  had  been 
occupied  that  day  in  a  protracted  debate  on  the 
government   plan   of    education;  it   was   long  past 
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midnight  when  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  rose, 
and  after  some  prelude,  reminding  the  house  that  in 
his  opposition  to  the  plan  of  Lord  George  Bentinck 
in  February,  he  had  not  expressed  any  opinion  ad- 
verse to  the  construction  of  railways  in  Ireland,  on 
the  contrary,  had  expressed  an  opinion  that  their 
construction  would  be  beneficial,  but  did  not  think  it 
expedient,  as  he  had  to  raise  a  large  loan  applicable 
to  the  relief  of  the  existing  distress  in  Ireland,  to 
propose  a  further  loan  of  sixteen  millions ;  astonished 
the  house  by  recommending  to  them  a  vote  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  Irish  railways  to  the  amount  of 
£620,000.  There  was  a  great  clamour.  Mr.  Hume 
and  Mr.  Goulbum  recommended  that  the  chairman 
should  report  progress  and  the  proposition  be  post- 
poned. Mr.  Roebuck  said,  he  should  take  the  sense 
of  the  house  in  every  stage  on  the  advance.  "  Talk 
about  the  fearful  state  of  Ireland  !"  he  exclaimed, 
*^  it  would  be  necessary  soon  to  talk  about  the  state  of 
England,  too."  Lord  Greorge  Bentinck  would  not  ob- 
ject to  proceeding  with  the  vote.  "  There  was  more 
joy  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  than  over  ninety 
and  nine  just  persons."  He  greatly  rejoiced  to  find 
that  ministers  had  at  length  discovered,  that  it  was 
cheaper  for  England  to  lend  her  money,  receiving  inte- 
rest for  it  upon  reproductive  works,  than  upon  those 
useless  relief  works  which  were  to  return  no  interest 
and  produce  no  fruit.     He  greatly  rejoiced  also  to 
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hear  fi-om  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  that  in 
the  course  of  the  last  two  months  he  had  become 
better  instructed  upon  the  subject  of  the  number  of 
men  to  whom  the  construction  of  railways  would 
give  employment.  Lord  George  Bentinck  had  pro- 
posed to  employ  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
men  a  year  with  £6,000,000  ;  but  the  chancellor  rf 
the  exchequer  then  told  the  house  that  £6^000,000 
laid  out  in  railways  would  only  furnish  emplojmeDt 
for  forty-five  thousand  labourers.  Now  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  told  the  house  that  £600,000  would 
employ  fifteen  thousand  labourers  ;  so  that  upon  his 
calculations,  £6,000,000  would  afford  employment 
not  merely  for  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand,  as  Lord 
George  Bentinck  had  stated,  but  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  able-bodied  labourers.  When  it  suited 
the  purpose  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  a  million 
of  money  would  give  employment  to  half  as  many 
more  able-bodied  labourers  as  it  could  when  it  suited 
his  purpose  to  resist  a  motion  proposed  by  his  oppo- 
nents. Then  as  to  the  monev  market :  what  was 
the  state  of  the  money  market  now  ?  Had  the 
government  made  a  proper  proposition  on  this  sub- 
ject four  months  ago,  they  could  have  saved  a  great 
portion  of  that  million  sterling  a  month  which  had 
been  since  expended,  and  was  now  expending  in  un- 
productive labour.  "  Let  it  be  remembered,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  argues,"  obsen^ed  Lord 
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orge,  "  in  favour  of  this  measure,  that  the  money 
asks  for  will  certainly  be  paid  back,  while  only  one 
f,  he  tells  you,  of  the  money  advunced  on  relief 
rks  is  sought  to  be  reclaimed.  Why,  sir,  that  was 
t  my  argument  three  months  ago !" 
The  question  was  again  introduced  by  the  govern- 
int  on  the  first  occasion  at  their  command,  namely, 
[day  the  30th  of  April,  and  a  long  and  animated 
3ate  ensued.  Mr.  Roebuck  denounced  the  govern- 
nt  scheme.  "  The  proposition  of  Lord  George 
ntinck  was  at  all  events  not  a  peddling  measure  ;  it 
s  a  bold  if  not  wise  plan  ;  but  the  present  scheme 
ssessed  nothing  of  the  recommendations  which  at- 
hed  to  that  of  Lord  George  Bentinck."  Mr. 
borne  "wished  the  government  had  not  been 
erred  by  any  false  pride  from  taking  up  the  plan  of 
rd  George  Bentinck ;"  even  Sir  Robert  Peel  said 
it  "the  measure  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  was 
e  from  some  of  the  objections  which  forcibly  ap- 
3d  to  the  present  measure." 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  made  a  statement 
3  night  with  respect  to  the  employment  on  the 
blic  works,  which  ought  to  be  preserved.  It  ap- 
ired  by  his  account,  that  the  number  of  persons 
ployed  on  the  public  works  in  the  month  of 
irch  ('47)  was  seven  hundred  and  thirty-four  thou- 
id.  A  reduction  of  twenty  per  cent,  was  made  at 
t   latter  end  of  that  month,  which  was  eflfected 

D    D 
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mthout  the  least  difficulty,  and  which  reduced  the 
number  to  five  hundred  and  seventy-nine  thousand 
A  fiirther  reduction  also  took  place  without  any 
difficulty,  and  another  reduction  was  arranged  for  the 
1  st  of  May,  which,  when  effected^  would  bring  down 
the  number  of  persons  thus  employed  in  Ireland  to 
about  two  himdrcd  and  eighty  thousand.  It  k 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  number  in  March 
was  the  maximum  number. 

After  a  strong  opposition  from  Sir  Robert  Ped, 
and  an  exulting  speech  from  Lord  George  BentindL, 
the  resolution  was  carried  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing by  a  large  majority. 

In  justifying  the  prudence  of  the  proposed  advance 
in  the  present  financial  difficulties,  tracing  the  dif- 
ferent influence  on  the  money  market  of  caDs  for 
capital  to  be  employed  in  productive  works  at  home 
from  that  which  is  produced  by  capital  sent  out  of 
the  country  to  purchase  the  produce  of  other  climes, 
Lord  Greorge  entered  into  a  calculation  to  which  we 
may  have  occasion  to  advert  and  which  deserves  atten- 
tion. "  It  must  be  clear,"  he  said,  "  to  any  reflecting 
man  that  every  sovereign  that  goes  out  of  this  countn' 
must  operate  in  a  pressure  of  at  least  ten-fold,  if  not 
twenty-fold  degree,  more  than  the  sovereign  which 
is  borrowed  to  be  expended  in  this  country.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  commonly  reckoned  that  £5  bank  notes, 
upon  an  average,  are  turned  over  thirteen  times  at 
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least  in  the  course  of  a  year ;  and  if  this  be  so,  a 
sovereign,  at  all  events,  must  be  turned  over  much 
oftener  than  that.  The  sovereign  we  send  out  of 
the  country  to  purchase  com  or  sugar,  or  any  other 
commodity,  the  produce  of  foreign  countries,  cannot 
return  and  does  not  in  fact  return  for  twelve 
months  at  the  least  and  during  that  time  visits  no 
English  pocket.  Let  any  one  follow  in  his  own  mind 
the  course  of  a  sovereign  which  is  sent  to  America. 
When  shall  we  get  that  sovereign  back  ?  Certainly 
not  for  a  year  at  least.  Well,  sir,  if  I  am  right  in 
these  views — and  I  believe  they  are  those  generally 
entertained  by  reflecting  men — I  am  justified  in  say- 
ing that  a  loan  of  £620,000  to  be  employed  in 
Ireland  would  create  no  greater  pressure  in  the 
money  market,  would  diminish  the  circulation  of 
money  at  home  no  more  than  a  thirteenth  part  of 
that  sum,  were  it  sent  abroad  to  purchase  the  produce 
of  foreign  countries." 

The  government  could  not  succeed  in  bringing 
forward  the  second  reading  of  their  bill  on  Irish  rail- 
ways, which  was  introduced  in  pursuance  of  the 
resolution  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  house  of 
the  30th  of  April,  until  so  late  as  the  28th  of  June, 
and  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election.  A  strong 
opposition  was  arrayed  against  it,  if  not  in  numbers, 
at  least  in  parliamentary  reputation.  An  amend- 
ment that  the  bill  should    be  read  that  day  three 
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months  was  moved  by  Sir  William  Moleswoiih  in 
one  of  those  speeches,  highly  finished  and  full  of 
thought  and  information,  for  which  he  is  distin- 
guished.  He  said  that  '*  compared  with  the  bill  d 
the  government,  the  scheme  of  Lord  George  Beotrndc 
had  the  outward  semblance  of  a  comprehensive  and 
imposing  plan.  It  did  at  first  sight  appear  not 
unlike  the  project  of  a  statesman — a  bold  and  vigour- 
ous  measure  calculated,  perhaps,  to  meet  a  great  aod 
sudden  emergency.  It  had  been  proposed  wbea 
there  seemed  to  be  a  pressing  necessity  to  do  some- 
thing for  Ireland ;  when  they  were  assailed  on  evoy 
side  by  clamours  of  distress,  by  tales  of  hideous 
misery  and  suff^ering,  by  begging  landlords,  by  im- 
ploring priests,  by  penitent  repealers  and  agitators,  all 
calling  aloud  for  assistance  fi-om  England.  Then  it 
was  supposed  that  thousands  were  dying  of  hunger, 
that  myriads  would  perish  if  unassisted.  Men  were 
at  their  wits'  ends  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  for 
Ireland,  and  no  two  were  agreed  upon  the  subject 
At  that  period,  Lord  George  Bentinck  had  stood 
forward.  He  had  manfully  submitted  his  plan,  such 
as  it  was,  to  the  house;  he  supported  it  by  every 
argument  he  could  think  of;  it  was  patiently  dis- 
cussed, without  party  feeling;  his  arguments  were 
carefully  examined,  ably  met,  and  refuted;  he  was 
therefore  abandoned  by  half  of  those,  whom  he  had 
looked  upon  as  his  party,  and  his  scheme  was  rejected 
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by  a  majority  of  three  to  one.  After  so  signal  a 
defeat,  who  had  expected  to  hear  again  of  the 
measure  of  the  noble  lord  ?" 

Sir  James  Graham  touched  upon  the  financial 
condition  of  the  country.  The  prospects,  he  said, 
might  be  somewhat  better  than  when  this  subject 
was  last  under  discussion.  The  exchanges  were  not 
80  unfavourable,  the  drain  of  bullion  seemed  to  have 
ceased.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  importation  of 
com  within  the  last  month  had  been  greater  than  at 
any  former  period  of  the  commercial  history  of  this 
coimtry.  That  large  importation  must  be  met  by 
payment  either  in  specie,  or  by  export  of  our  manu- 
factures. But  co-incident  with  the  extraordinary 
difficulty  of  the  present  moment,  the  high  price  of 
provisions,  there  was  the  most  imfortimate  circimi- 
stance  of  an  extraordinary  high  price  of  the  raw 
material  of  the  staple  article  of  our  manufacture — 
cotton.  Therefore  it  was  to  be  anticipated  that  we 
should  have  great  difficulty  in  paying  for  our  food  by 
extending  the  export  of  oiu*  manufactures ;  and  it 
was  to  be  apprehended  that  an  export  of  specie  to  a 
considerable  extent  must  even  yet  take  place." 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  Lord  George  Bentinck 
to  move  an  amendment  to  the  ministerial  measure, 
that  all  other  railways  in  Ireland  similarly  situated  as 
those  which  the  government  had  resolved  to  assist, 
should  participate  in  the  advantage,  but  on  the  assur- 
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anoe  of  the  first  minister,  that  when  those  railways 
had  put  themselves  in  a  position  equivalent  to  that  in 
which  the  assisted  railways  stood,  namely,  paying  up 
half  the  amount  of  their  subscribed  capital,  a  com- 
sponding  advance  would  be  made  to  them,  he  relin- 
quished his  purpose.     Irrespective  of  a  trhmiphant 
vindication  of  his  own  plan  in  which  he  again  nafto- 
rally  indulged  he  made   on    this  occasion  a  speech 
full  of  novel  and  interesting  details.     Referring  to 
some  renewed  apprehensions  respecting  the  coming 
potato  crop,  he  said :  ''  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
apprehend  a  recurrence  of  the  blight  of  last  year. 
The  potato  is  a  crop  of  the  most  delicate  and  hazard- 
ous description,  and  always  has  been  subject  to  many 
calamities.     The  hot  blast  which  passed  over  Ireland 
and  England  in  the  month  of  August  last  (1846), 
which  in  the  co\irse  of  forty-eight  hours  burnt  up  the 
crop  of  potatoes  and  deprived  the  root  of  its  nourish- 
ment, bore  no  resemblance  to  the  rot  of  the  year 
before.     The  rot  of  1845  did  not  come  in  with  a 
hot  blast ;  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  year  '45 
was  of  a  very  sunless  character,  and  remarkable  for 
wet  and  cold.     The  potato  rot  of  '45  was  accom- 
panied in  all  respects  by  circumstances  and  charac- 
teristics the  very  opposite  from  the  destruction  of 
last  season.     The  rot  of  that  year  came  not  early  in 
August,  but  in  October ;  it  came  upon  a  crop  which 
preserved  its  greenness  to  the  latest  period ;  it  came 
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partiaUy  only  upon  a  crop  which  was  unprecedented 
not  only  in  the  numbers  but  in  the  largeness  of  the 
bulbs,  and  bore  no  more  resemblance  to  the  blast 
of  last  year  than  the  wire-worm  in  wheat  does 
to  the  blight,  or  the  cause  of  the  famine  in  1800 
to  that  of  1 799,  one  crop  being  drowned,  and  the 
other  burnt  up  with  excessive  drought.  We  hear 
these  accounts  to-night  from  Ireland  of  a  renewal 
of  the  potato  disease;  but  recollecting  that  it  is 
¥nitten  that  *  while  the  earth  remaineth,  seed  time 
and  harvest  shall  not  cease,'  I,  for  one,  feel  no  ap- 
prehension of  the  habitual  or  frequent  return  of  this 
extraordinary  potato  calamity." 

His  observations  on  an  opinion  then  becoming 
rife  that  the  construction  of  railways  had  a  tendency 
to  convert  floating  into  fixed  capital  are  very  inge- 
nious, and  weU  worthy  attention. 

**  When  it  is  alleged  that  the  effect  of  this  lending 
money  to  Irish  railways  is  to  destroy  the  finances  of 
this  country,  and  to  convert  floating  capital  into  fixed 
capital,  and  by  thus  locking  it  up  make  it  a  perma* 
nent  pressure  upon  England,  I  think  far  from 
locking  up  capital  it  can  be  easily  shown  that  the 
result  of  these  outlays  on  railways  is  to  set  capital 
at  liberty.  It  is  only  necessary  to  calculate  the 
value  of  the  capital  engaged  in  trade  which  was 
formerly  held  in  suspense  by  the  slowness  of  com- 
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municatioDy  and  compare  it  with  the  economy  effected 
in  these  days  through  the  instrumentality  and  speed 
of  railways  in  the  conveyance  of  goods.     A  greikr 
fSiUacy  never  existed  than  the  supposition  that  nnrnqf 
laid  out  in  railways  is  so  much  fixed  capital  lodnd 
up  and  lost  to  the  trade  of  the  country.     We  fam 
£96,000,000  already  expended  in  railways.    I  believe 
the  gross  returns  of  profit  amount  to  eight  nuDiaDi 
a-year.     Of  this  £5,000,000  is  derived  firom  pt»- 
sengers'  tra£Bc,  and  £3,000,000  fit>m  goods'  tnffi& 
But  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  ancient  charges  to 
find,  that  over  and  above  the  time  saved,  the  cost  of 
passenger-traveOing  has  been  reduced  at  least  to  one- 
third,  while  the  carriage  of  goods,  as  compared  widi 
canal   conveyance,   has    been    reduced    to    one-half. 
Thus  the  goods'  and  passengers'  traffic,  to  which  I 
have  referred  as  having  been  carried  by  railroad,  at 
the  former  rates  of  land  and  water  carnage,  would 
have  come  to  £21,000,000  instead  of  £8,000,000  in 
the  last  year;    and  the  public  gains  the  difierence 
between  these  two  sums.      That  proposition  no  man 
I  think  can  deny ;  and  as  r^ards  the  public  and  the 
money   market,  instead   of  floating   capital   to  the 
amount  of  £96,000,000  being  converted  into  locked- 
up  capital,  no  less  than  £13,000,000  a-year  is  econo- 
mised, which  reckoning  it  at  5  per  cent,  represents 
£260,000,000.     So  that  far  from  losing,  the  public 
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are  absolute  gainers  of  £260,000,000  in  the  economy 
of  the  inland  traffic  and  carrying-trade  of  the 
country." 

Perhaps  the  advantages  which  a  community  gains 
by  railroads  in  the  saving  of  their  time  and  money 
were  never  illustrated  in  a  more  striking  manner  than 
by  the  picture  which  he  presented  of  their  conse- 
quences in  these  respects  on  the  life  of  an  active 
pubUc  servant. 

Mr.  Robert  Weale  was  twelve  years  employed 
as  an  assistant  poor-law  commissioner,  during  which 
time  he  travelled  in  the  public  service  ninety-nine 
thousand  six  hundred  and  seven  miles.  Sixty-nine 
thousand  of  these  miles  were  travelled  by  the  old 
conveyance,  and  thirty  thousand  by  railway.  By  the 
old  mode  the  cost  of  travelling  was  Is.  6fd.  per 
mile,  and  by  railway  it  was  only  3^d. ;  so  that  vir- 
tually the  coimtry  saved  by  the  new  mode  of  con- 
veyance five-sixths  of  the  cost  of  travelling.  But  the 
saving  of  time  was  still  more  remarkable.  If  the 
whole  distance  had  been  performed  by  railway  it 
would  have  occupied  one  year,  thirty  weeks,  and  six 
days  ;  if  the  whole  had  been  performed  by  the  super- 
seded method  it  would  have  occupied  foiu*  years, 
thirty-nine  weeks,  and  one  day.  The  result  is  that 
three  years  and  nine  weeks  of  Mr.  Weale's  life  would 
have  been  saved,  while  the  advantage  to  the  public 
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would  have  been  that  the  whole  cost  would  only  have 
been  £1 344,  instead  of  £7735.  So  that  thb  active 
public  servant  would  have  saved  three  years  and  a 
half  of  his  life,  and  the  country  £6390  in  his  tnfd- 
ling  expenoes  alone. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  at  one  o*dodc,  bj 
a  very  large  majority. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  mone- 
tary malady  of  1847,  one  thing  is  evident,  that  it 
was  not  anticipated  by  those  who  would  be  deemed 
most  competent  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  on 
such  a  topic.  The  ministers  themselves  were  clearly 
taken  by  surprise ;  indeed,  with  a  commendable  in- 
genuousness, they  omitted  no  opportunity  of  impress- 
ing upon  the  country  their  astonishment  and  per- 
plexity. It  was  clearly  with  them  a  state  of  things 
which  ought  not  to  have  occurred,  and  which  must 
be  transient.  Never,  according  to  ministers,  was 
trade  in  a  sounder  state ;  commerce  legitimate,  spe- 
culation dormant,  stocks  low.  The  disasters  termi- 
nated by  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  causes  of 
commercial  distress,  moved  for  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  who  himself  drew  the  report  of  the 
committee  which  represented  to  the  house  that  one 
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of  the  causes  of  this  distress  was  reckless  commercial 
speculation. 

On  the  1st  of  March  (1847),  the  government 
raising  a  loan  of  eight  millions  to  meet  their  Irish 
expenditure,  the  contractors  of  the  loan  proposed  to 
discount  their  instalments  which  would  have  imme- 
diately placed  the  exchequer  in  the  possession  of  ample 
fimds ;  the  ministry  confident  in  their  resources  re- 
jected at  once  the  proposition.  On  the  7th  of  May,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  with  an  empty  treasury 
had  to  appeal  to  parliament  for  an  act  to  authorise 
an  advance  of  interest  by  way  of  discount  for  prompt 
payments  on  the  loan,  which  he  had  ultimately  to 
receive  on  much  less  advantageous  terms  than  those 
rejected  two  months  previously. 

On  the  30th  of  April  when  proposing  the  vote  of 
money  for  the  construction  of  Irish  railways  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  alluded  to  "  the  panic 
and  alarm  which  had  prevailed  for  some  days  past  in 
the  city,  and  also  in  several  parts  of  the  country," 
and  which  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  to  be  "  utterly 
and  altogether  without  foundation."  He  said  also  on 
that  occasion,  "  it  is  clear  that  the  efi^ort  which  the 
bank  of  England  thought  it  necessar}'  to  make  has 
been  made.  It  is  now  over."  Little  more  than  a 
week  after  he  was  himself  in  a  state  of  "  panic  and 
alarm"  in  the  house  of  commons,  proposing  for  the 
second  time  in  the  course  of  the  session  to  raise  the 
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•ate  of  interest  on  exchequer  bills,  "  as  indispensably 
lecessary  for  the  sake  of  the  credit  of  the  govem- 
nent." 

Throughout  the  spring  the  government  repeated 
;heir  resolution,  amid  the  cheers  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
lot  to  interfere  with  the  provisions  of  the  bank  act  of 
1 844  ;  "  they  were  more  and  more  convinced  by  the 
liscussions  which  took  place  upon  it  of  the  policy 
md  expediency  of  maintaining  that  act,"  although 
ihe  merchants  of  London  informed  them  "  that  for 
ten  days  there  was  a  total  want  of  the  means  of 
obtaining  accommodation  by  the  most  solvent  houses 
upon  the  most  undoubted  security,"  and  when  not 
3iie  shilling  could  be  raised  upon  £60,000  worth  of 
silver,  which  was  a  legal  tender  in  most  parts  of  the 
civilised  world.  Nevertheless,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  after  houses  had  fallen  to  the  amount  of 
£15,000,000,  and  a  reign  of  terror  prevailed,  the 
governor  of  the  bank  representing  to  the  treasury 
that  he  could  be  no  longer  responsible  for  the  con- 
sequences, the  ministers  suddenly  changed  their  reso- 
lution and  authorised  the  directors  of  the  bank  to 
violate  the  law. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
his  followers  were  more  clear  and  correct  in  their 
perception  of  the  cause  of  the  convulsion.  It  was 
Mr.  Goidbum  who,  in  the  debate  of  the  30th  of  April 
on  the  government   grant   for   Irish  railways,  first 
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tbrew  out  the  idea  in  parUament  that  the  '*  moDetuy 
difficulty"  was  mainly  occasioned  by  the  ccmvenioa 
of  the  floating  capital  of  the  country  into  fixed  eapbi^ 
the  consequence,  as  he  said,  of  the  extraordinaiy  ud 
undue  prevalence  of  the  railway  system.  But  no 
persons  were  more  responsible  for  the  eztraordiDiiy 
and  undue  prevalence  of  the  railway  system  thaa  tte 
ministry  of  Sir  Robert  PeeL  The  speedi  whicliino8t 
stimulated  those  speculations  was  made  in  pnyKamgit 
in  1845,  by  that  eminent  statesman  binfuaftlf  It 
encouraged  what  even  in  those  riotous  days  was  looked 
upon  with  distrust  by  many — ^tbe  reckless  constno- 
tion  of  competition  lines.  These  sentiments  were 
repeated  by  the  same  minister  in  not  certain!^  n 
august  a  place  but  with  circumstances  perfai^  stifl 
more  calculated  to  influence  opinion,  when  he  himsdf 
cut  the  first  sod  of  one  of  the.  most  considerable  and 
the  most  imprudent  of  these  undertakings.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  even,  as  minister,  sanctioned  a  violatioD 
of  the  rules  of  the  house  of  commons  and  made 
attendance  on  railway  business  compulsory,  that  do 
time  should  be  lost  in  forwarding  these  projects: 
himself  too  particularly  impressing  on  the  youth  of 
England,  some  of  whom  were  then  b^inning  to 
show  symptoms  of  insubordination,  that  they  should 
devote  their  energies  to  railway  committees  and  Dot 
to  empty  rhetoric.  Was  Sir  Robert  imaware  of  the 
danger  of  converting  floating  intofixed     capital  in 
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1845?  If  so,  it  must  be  acknowledged  as  a 
remarkafble  want  of  prescience  in  a  man  of  such 
great  capacity,  who  for  forty  years  one  would  have 
supposed  had  been  meditating  on  the  nature  of 
capital  and  currency. 

But  on  the  30th  of  April  ('47)»  notwithstanding 
his  condemnation  of  this  "  locking  up  of  this  floating 
capital,  and  withdrawing  it  thereby  from  the  manu- 
facture of  exportable  articles,  leading  to  a  still  greater 
demand  for  buUion  to  pay  for  the  commodities, 
which  we  are  obliged  to  import,"  Mr.  Goulbum  did 
not  appear  to  apprehend  any  very  grievous  con- 
sequences from  the  process,  for  he  agreed  with  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  that  "  the  present  was 
an  exaggerated  alarm  arising  from  some  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  management 
of  the  monetary  transactions  of  this  country  are 
committed."  This  would  clearly  rather  bint  at  an 
ill-management  of  currency  than  of  capital.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  also  threw  all  the  blame  upon  the  bank ; 
but  the  bank  deals  with  the  currency  of  the  country, 
not  the  capital. 

The  Irish  loan  was  taken  on  the  1st  of  March  by 
the  two  most  eminent  commercial  houses  in  the 
world.  They  of  course  did  not  anticipate  when 
they  gave  89  J  for  £100,  three  per  cent,  consols, 
that  their  scrip  within  a  fortnight  would  be  at  a 
discount,  and  that  the  prices  of  £100  three  per  cent. 
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consols  at  the  end  of  April  would  be  85 1.     Yet  was 
it  probable  that  the  contractors  for  the  loan  entered 
into  such  vast  engagements  without  a  due  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  floating  capital  in  the  monetary 
world  ?     Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  effect  of  in- 
vestments    in    railroads    had    not    been    narrowly 
watched  and  duly  considered  by  individuals  habitu- 
ated to   such   observations   on  the   most  extensive 
scale  ?     That  men  with  such  varied  means  of  infer- 
mation  as  Mr.  Rothschild  and  so  prudent  and  acute 
as  Mr.    Thomas  Baring,  should   have  remained  in 
such  deplorable  ignorance   of  the   resources  of  the 
money  market  ? 

The  seed  sown  by  Mr.  Goulbum  on  the  30th  of 
April  was  not  lost,  and  on  the  1 0th  of  May  follow- 
ing we  find  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  among 
other  ingenuous  observations,  assuring  the  house  "  on 
authority  upon  which  he  could  rely,  that  the  large 
sum  of  money  which  has  been  advanced  on  railroad 
shares  has  affected  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
amount  of  available  capital,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  employed  in  discounting  bills." 

Lord  George  Bentinck  was  greatly  opposed  to  this 
view,  that  the  "  monetary  difficulty"  was  occasioned 
by  investments  in  railway  enterprise.  He  broke 
ground  upon  this  head  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of 
April,  when  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  made  his 
first  and  unsuccessful   attempt   to  pass   the   vote  for 
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the  Irish  railways.  Adverting  to  exchequer  bills 
being  then  at  a  discount,  when  matters,  he  said, 
had  been  brought  to  such  a  pass,  it  might  well  be 
asked  if  this  could  truly  be  ascribed  to  the  effect  of 
railway  advances,  or  whether  it  were  not  with  better 
foundation  to  be  ascribed  to  the  exportation  of  gold, 
which  was  sent  instead  of  manu&ctures  out  of  the 
country,  as  had  always  been  predicted,  to  pay 
for  unrestricted  imports?  Had  i;ailway  specula- 
tion brought  exchequer  bills  to  four  per  cent, 
discount?  The  bank  of  England  encountered  no 
such  difficulties  in  August  last,  when  it  was  freely 
discounting  at  2^  per  cent,  though  railway  bills  had 
just  then  passed  parliament,  which  involved  an  ex- 
penditure of  £120,000,000.  It  was  the  bank  act 
which  was  grinding  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  country  to  dust,*  by  forcing  the  bank  to 
contract  its  issues  against  the  wish  of  the  bank 
directors.  It  was  a  fair-weather  law  not  suited  to 
times  like  these.  He  advised  the  government  to  give 
the  bank  directors  a  proper  discretion  before  thou- 
sands of  bankrupts  came  knocking  at  their  doors. 
On  the  30th  of  April,  he  followed  up  the  same  train 
of  thought,  making  the  calculation  which  we  have 
noticed  as  to  the  number  of  times  capital  is  turned 
in  a  domestic  investment  compared  with  a  foreign 
one,  and  the  comparative  pressure  on  the  money 
market  of  investments  for  the  respective  purposes. 

E   E 
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It  was   then   also,   vindicating    the    directors  of 
the  bank   of  England    from    the  criticism   of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  he   said :  ^'  It   is   said 
*  corporations  have  no  souls  ;'  I  know  not  how  this 
may  be;    but  if  corporations  have  no   souls  I  am 
sure  cabinets  have  no  hearts."     And  then  he  asked 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  if  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land had  restricted  their  issues  at  w  earlier  period, 
what  would  have  been  the  price  of  his  jexqhequer 
bills,  and  still    more,   what  would  have    been  tbe 
price  at  which  he  would  have  raised  his  eight  millioD 
loan.     "  It  can  be   no  mor,e  right,"  he  conduded, 
*'that   the  bank  of  England  should  be  tied   down 
before  hand  to  a  particular  amount  of  issues  under 
various  circumstances,  than  it  would  be  right  to  pass 
a  law  obliging  ships  at  all  times  and  in  all  weathers 
to  carry  either  studding-sails  or  tri-sails.     By  this 
law   we   are  placed   in   this   extraordinary  position, 
that  though  trade  is  in  danger  of  being  destroyed 
for  want  of  the  assistance  of  the  bank,  and  though 
the  bank  is  most  willing  and  anxious  to  give  trade 
that  assistance,  ^he  is  shackled  by  the  operation  of 
this  law.      It  is  just  as   though  when  one  strong 
man  were  standing  on   the  bank  of  a  river  in  which 
another  was  drowning,  the  law  were  to  step   in  and 
bind  the  willing  and  ready  arms  of  him  on  the  bank 
to  make  it  impossible  to  save  the  other   who  was 
drowning." 
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On  the  2nd  May  he  wrote  thus  to  Mr.  Ich^]}Qd 
SVright,  an  eminent  country  banker  and  also  the 
Mxx)mplisbed  translator  of  DaQte,  ''Your  'exposi- 
ion  of  Sir  ^bert  Peel's  bank  charter  act,'  puts  the 
natter  in  a  more  concise  form  and  in  a  more  dear 
>oint  of  view  than  anything  I  have  yet  heard  spoken 
vr  seen  written. 

"  If  it  be  not  taking  too  great  a  liberty,  J  would 
renture  to  ask  your  opinion  of  the  cornparative 
>ressure  created  upon  the  money-market  hpre  by  a 
[DiUion  sterling  borrowed  to  be  employed  in  railways 
n  England  or  Irelapd,  with  that  created  by  a  million 
)f  sovereigns  in  gold  sent  to  the  United  States  to 
ysLy  for  corii  and  cotton,  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  or 
Bahia,  to  pay  for  sugar ;  or  to  Odessa  for  gr^in,  or  to 
3t.  Petersburgh  for  hemp  or  tallow. 

"  I  have  ventured  in  the  house  of  cqmmons  to  as* 
;ert  that  a  £5  note  kept  at  home  is  turned  over  thirteen 
times  upon  a  rough  average  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
and  that  assuming  this  to  be  anything  near  the  mark 
as  regards  a  £5  note,  a  sovereign  kept  at  home 
B?ould  probably  change  hands  twenty  times  in  the 
same  time,  whilst  a  sovereign  which  goes  to  the 
United  States,  to  Brazil,  or  to  Rus^a,  in  payment 
for  the  produce  of  those  countries,  would  not  ^p4  its 
way  back  may  be  for  twelve  months  pr  nopr^,  whilst 
under  the  bank  charter  act,  each  exported  million  of 
soyereign3   virtually  ]by  causing  them    to  be  with- 

^  E  2 
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drawn  from  circulation  takes  a  million  sterling  in 
bank  of  England  notes  upon  its  back;  and  from  this 
I  argue,  that,  assuming  thirteen  as  the  basis  of  my 
calculation,  the  pressure  of  each  million  of  sovereigns 
exported  would  be  equal  to  that  created  by  twenty- 
six  millions  borrowed  to  be  expended  in  reproductive 
works,  such  as  railways,  drainage,  &c.,  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland. 

**  Assuming  the  sovereign  employed  at  home  to  be 
turned  over  twenty  times  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
and  the  exported  sovereign  engaged  in  the  purchase 
of  foreign  commodities  to  be  absent  twelve  months, 
I  argue  that  a  million  of  sovereigns  sent  to  foreign 
countries  with  the  million  in  bank  notes  simultane- 
ously withdrawn  under  Sir  Robert  Peel's  bank 
charter  act  would  make  money  as  scarce  at  home  for 
general  purposes  as  £40,000,000  borrowed  to  be 
expended,  and  expended  as  soon  as  borrowed, 
on  domestic  works  of  railway  constructions  or 
drainage. 

"  A  right  solution  of  this  important  question 
would  be  a  most  valuable  piece  of  knowledge,  and 
must  plead  my  excuse  for  venturing  to  trouble  you 
and  to  intrude  upon  you  with  the  inquiry. 

"The  first  estimate  to  be  made  is  how  often  a 
sovereign  employed  at  home,  is  turned  over  in  the 
course  of  a  year. 

"  The  second,  how  long  upon  an  average,  under 
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such  circumstances  as  the  present,  will  it  be  before 
the  sovereigns  weekly  exported  in  payment  for  com, 
cotton,  hemp,  sugar,  and  tallow,  return  home ;  and 
diirdly,  whether  the  comparative  pressure  upon  the 
money  market  at  home  may  justly  be  estimated  upon 
this  basis." 

On  the  7th  May,  on  which  day  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  made  his  first  formal  statement 
respecting  the  monetary  pressure,  preliminary  to  his 
proposing  on  the  following  Monday  his  two  measures ; 
viz.,  that  the  interest  on  exchequer  bills  should  be 
raised  to  3  per  cent.,  and  that  the  contractors  for  the 
loan  should  have  the  power  of  discoimting  their  instal- 
ments. Lord  George  wrote  again  to  the  same 
gentleman. 

"  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  of 
Tuesday,  which  handles  the  matter  with  your  usual 
perspicuity. 

"  Of  course  any  such  calculation  as  that  which  I 
asked  you  to  make  must  necessarily  be  a  very  rough 
and  vague  estimate;  all  practical  and  commercial 
men  whom  I  have  consulted  agree  with  you  in 
thinking  that  the  estimate,  that  a  £5  note  is  turned 
over  thirteen  times,  and  a  sovereign  upon  an  average 
when  kept  at  home  twenty  times  is  underrated. 
This  makes  my  argument  the  stronger ;  it  was  my 
wish  not  to  exaggerate,  the  proposition  being  in 
itself  a  novel  and  a  startling  one,  and  I  rejoice  to 
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find  all  whose  opinions  are  worth  hnving  are 
agreed  in  thinking  the  basis  of  my  arg-undent  is 
dound. 

'^  There  must  be  aii  immense  ntimber  of  sovereigos 
and  £5  notes  laid  by  in  kbourers,  niechanics,  and 
little  farmer's  houses  for  many  weeks  for  rent.  I 
imagine  a  large  portion  of  these  persons  neter  Bte  at 
the  trouble  to  put  these  weekly  sorpltis  earnings  in 
any  bank,  but  keep  them  in  a  drawer,  in  tbeir 
pockets,  or  in  an  old  stocking;  in  Ireland  in  the 
thatch  of  their  cabins. 

"You  are  quite  right:  I  made  an  overdght  b 
calculating  the  notes  withdrawn  upon  the  backs,  or 
rather  in  the  retinue  of  the  sovereigns  as  equal  ta 
sovereigns.  I  forgot  they  were  £5  notes,  and  not 
£1  notes. 

"  This  question  of  the  bank  charter  and  the  drain 
of  gold  to  pay  for  unreciprocated  free  trade  im- 
portations from  foreign  countries  are  the  subjects 
which  must  necessarily  engross  public  attention  for 
the  next  twelve  months." 

We  have  adverted  to  the  debate  of  the  10th  of 
May.  It  was  an  extremely  interesting  one.  Not- 
withstanding the  renewed  assurances  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  that  "  things  were  easier  in  the 
money-market  than  they  were,"  Lord  Greorge  Ben- 
tinck  again  attacked  the  restrictions  on  the  discretion 
of  the  directors  of  the  bank  of  England  contained  in 
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the  ad;  of  1844,  and  said  that  unless  they  at  once 
enabled  the  government  to  edtabUsh  that  discretion, 
he  saw  greater  evils  a-head.  Illustrating  the  influ- 
ence of  credit  in  all  monetary  transacttons  he  said, 
"  I  will  give  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  credit,  and 
tiie  way  in  which  it  would  be  affected  by  a  repeal  of 
the  restrictive  clause  in  the  bank  act.  Lately  the 
bank  of  France  and  the  trade  of  FVance  were  very 
dnch  in  the  samie  predicament  as  that  in  which  we 
now  are;  the  bank  of  France  then  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  loan  of  £800,000  from  this  country. 
Well,  no  sooner  was  that  known  than  confidence  was 
restored,  and  trade  revived  so  much  that  the  bank  of 
France  was  enabled  to'  forego  the  last  instalment  of 
that  loan." 

The  most  remarkable  speech,  however,  that  was 
made  in  the  course  of  these  debates  was  that  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Baring ;  viewed  both  with  reference  to  the 
point  at  issue,  the  discretion  of  the  bank,  and  to  the 
consequences  of  our  not  mitigating  the  present 
system.  His  observations  showed  in  the  first  place 
that,  as  a  financier,  he  bad  well  considered  the  in- 
fluence on  the  money  market  of  all  those  circum- 
stances which  now  were  alleged  by  the  ultra-bullion- 
ists  as  the  causes  of  its  disorder:  large  foreign 
imports,  domestic  speculation,  even  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  bank.  All  these,  if  they  had  happened 
now,  had  happened  before;  but  "there  never  had 
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happened  before  that  total  want  of  means  upon  even 
the  best  possible  security  to  meet  the  pressing 
engagements  of  the  day  which  had  lately  been  expe- 
rienced." Mr.  Baring  said,  "  that  he  did  not  know 
that  he  should  ever  be  able  to  answer  the  question 
put  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  *  what  is  a  pound  ?'  but  this 
much  he  could  say,  that  having  for  a  long  time  been 
engaged  in  commercial  affairs,  and  having  rather 
attentively  considered  them,  he  could  state  what  facts 
were;  and  he  knew  that  for  ten  days  there  was  a 
total  want  of  the  means  of  obtaining  accommodatioa 
by  the  most  solvent  houses  upon  the  most  undoubted 
security,  and  that  because  the  bank  of  England  by  its 
charter  was  not  permitted  to  afford  it."  He  noticed 
the  instance  of  the  possessor  of  £60,000  of  silver  who 
was  unable  to  obtain  the  slightest  advance  upon  it. 
"They  came  to  the  bank  to  sell  and  the  bank 
refused  to  buy."  It  was  not  a  question  of  price  with 
the  bank  but  a  question  affecting  its  own  safety. 
The  bank  could  only  issue  notes  upon  silver  to  the 
extent  of  one-fifth  of  the  bullion  in  the  bank.  "  But 
it  might  be  said,  '  Why  not  ship  the  metal  to  Paris 
or  Hamburgh  and  draw  against  it?'  But  no  one 
had  money  wherewith  to  take  a  bill  of  exchange. 
Tlien  it  might  be  said,  *  Send  it  and  get  returns  for 
it.'  But  suppose  that  bills  having  a  fortnight  to  run 
were  sent  in  return  to  London,  they  would  be  refused 
discount.     If  such  proceedings  on  the  part  of  this 
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country  were  not  productive  of  so  much  inconveni- 
ence  they  would  be  held  up  to  ridicule  by  foreign 
countries." 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Baring,  that  either  there 
should  be  a  discretion  placed  somewhere  or  in  a 
great  emergency  like  the  present,  when  there  was  a 
drain  of  gold  to  meet  an  unavoidable  want,  the  bank 
should  have  a  greater  liberty  of  using  its  securities 
for  the  issue  of  notes.  At  present,  he  showed,  the 
country  had  exported  £7>000,000  in  gold,  and  the 
property  of  the  country  had  been  depreciated 
£100,000,000  in  value.  When  they  made  the  in- 
terest  of  money  3  per  cent,  in  August  and  13  per 
cent,  in  April,  they  made  trade  the  greatest  lottery 
in  the  world.  It  was  not  because  we  had  eight  or 
ten  millions  to  pay  to  foreign  countries  that  such  an 
effect  ought  to  be  produced  upon  our  commerce  as 
to  make  our  most  solid  and  prudent  institutions 
tremble. 

When  we  consider  the  position  of  the  speaker,  not 
only  as  the  first  merchant  of  Great  Britain  but  as  a 
director  of  the  very  institution  whose  conduct  was 
called  in  question,  and  recall  the  terrible  vicissitudes 
of  the  following  autumn,  there  is  something  very 
striking  when  he  observed,  "  Hitherto  there  has 
been  a  real  pressure,  but  not  yet  a  panic.  But  there 
may  be  a  panic,  if  credit  be  still  refused.  Hitherto 
there  has  not  been  a  whisper  of  discredit  against 
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the  oommercial  body.  Bat  the  houd^  must  not 
fancy  that  their  resources  have  not  been  disturbed 
and  that  great  sacrifices  have  not  been  nftade  to 
meet  difficuMeit  which  have  not  been  of  their  own 
creation." 

That  panic  came,  ai^d  the  ministry  took  the 
responsibility  of  authorising  the  non-observance  of 
the  stem  law  which  had  occasioned  a  finaficial  reign 
of  terror.  The  law  wail  broken,  but  aftei*  having 
accomplished  awful  devastation.  The  bank  act  ii^ 
not  planned  by  Men  learned  in  human  nature.  The 
passions  have  something  to  do  even  with  the  mart 
and  the  exchange.  Mankind  is  governed  by  hope 
and  fear ;  and  if  a  law  deprives  a  community  of  con- 
fidence, the  minister  will  tremble  before  a  nation  in 
despair  and  will  himself  violate  the  enactment  which 
he  has  been  most  obstinate  to  enforce. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Those  who  throw  their  eye  over  the  debates  of 
the  session  of  '47,  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
variety  of  important  questions  in  the  discussion  of 
which  Lord  George  Bentinck  took  a  leading  or  pro- 
minent part.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
he  never  offered  his  opinion  on  any  subject  which 
he  had  not  diligently  investigated  and  attempted  to 
comprehend  in  all  its  bearings.  His  opponents  might 
object  to  his  principles  or  challenge  his  conclusions, 
but  no  one  could  deny  that  his  conclusions  were 
drawn  from  extensive  information  and  that  his  prin- 
ciples were  dear  and  distinct.  He  spared  no  pains 
to  acquire  by  reading,  correspondence,  and  personal 
research,  the  most  authentic  intelligence  on  every 
subject  in  debate;  He  never  chattered.  He  never 
uttered  a  sentence  in  the  house  of  commons  which 
did  not  convey  a  conviction  or  a  fact.     He  was  too 
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profuse  indeed  with  his  hciB :  he  had  not  the  ut  cf 
oondensation.  But  those  who  have  occasion  to  refer 
to  his  speeches  and  cahnly  to  examine  them,  will  k 
struck  by  the  amplitude  and  the  freshness  of  Ui 
knowledge,  the  clearness  of  his  views^  the  ooheraioe 
in  aU  his  efforts,  and  often,  a  point  for  which  he 
never  had  sufficient  credit,  by  his  graphic  idiom. 

The  best  speech  on  the  affairs  of  Craoow,  ftr 
example,  the  most  vigorous  and  the  best  informed, 
touching  all  the  points  with  a  thorough  anqnaintanflr, 
was  that  of  Lord  George  Boitinck.  The  discnsBioo 
on  Cracow  which  lasted  several  nights  and  ftDomd 
very  shortly  after  the  defeat  of  his  Irish  bill  appesred 
to  relate  to  a  dass  of  subjects  which  would  not  have 
engaged  his  attention ;  but  on  the  contraiy,  he  had 
given  days  and  nights  to  this  theme,  had  criticaDy 
examined  all  the  documents,  and  conferred  with  those 
qualified  to  supply  him  with  any  supplementary  in- 
formation requisite.  He  spoke  several  times  this  ses- 
sion on  questions  connected  with  our  foreign  afiain, 
and  always  impressed  the  house  with  a  conviction  that 
he  was  addressing  it  with  a  due  study  of  his  subject : 
as  for  example,  bis  speech  against  our  interference  in 
Portugal,  and  the  statement  in  which  he  brought  for- 
ward the  claims  of  the  holders  of  Spanish  bonds  on  the 
government  of  Spain  before  the  house  of  commons. 
In  the  instance  of  Portugal,  a  motion  of  censure  on 
the  conduct  of  ministers  had  been  introduced  by  Mr. 
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me,  and  the  government  were  only  saved  from  a 
lority  by  the  friendly  interposition  of  Mr.  Dun- 
ibe,  who  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  motion 
^r.  Hume  which  broke  the  line  of  the  liberal  force, 
d  Greorge  Bentinck  in  this  case  followed  Mr.  Ma- 
ay,  whose  speech,  as  was  his  wont,  had  been  rich 
listorical  illustration!     **  The  right  honourable  and 
aed  member  for  Edinburgh,"  Lord  George  re- 
i,  "  had  entered  into  a  very  interesting  history  of 
[)us  interferences  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
rs  of  Portugal;  but  in  making  that  statement 
forgot  to  mention  one  circumstance  which  had 
rred  in  that  history ;  and  it  was  this — that  when 
ip  II.  of  Spain  sought  to  conquer  Portugal,  the 
tiod  he  had  recourse  to  for  that  purpose   was 
which  he  thought  her  majesty's  ministers  had 
essfully   practised  on  the  present  occasion — he 
uaded  the  leaders  in  Portugal  to  mix  sand  with 
powder  of  their  troops.    And  so,  on  this  occasion, 
onajesty's  ministers  had  prevailed  on  the  member 
Finsbury,  and  those  other  members  who  were  so 
f  to  profess  a  love  of  liberty,  to  mix  sand  with 
powder." 

L  the  last  chapter  but  one  we  have  treated  at 
)  length  of  the  means  proposed  or  adopted  by  the 
iment  for  the  sustenance  and  relief  of  the  people 
eland.  The  new  poor  law  for  that  country  also 
1  engaged   the   attention   of  both  houses   this 
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ses9Jipn.  Lord  George  Bentinck  took  a  very  active 
part  in  these  tr^msactioD^,  and  moved  the  most  p- 
portant  of  all  the  amendments  to  the  govemmeDt 
measm*e,  namely,  an  attempt  to  assimilate  the  poor 
law  of  Ireland  as  much  as  possible  to  that  of  England, 
and  make  th^e  entire  rates  be  paid  by  the  occupying 
tenant.  His  object,  he  said,  was  to  '^  prevent  lavish 
expenditure  and  encourage  profitable  employment  to 
the  people."  This  amendment  was  only  lost  bj  i 
majority  of  4. 

On  the  26th  of  Marph,  on  the  gov^-nment  bring- 
ing forward  their  bill  on  the  rum  duties.  Lord  Geoije 
Bentinck  brought  before  the  house  the  case  of  the 
Brijtiish  and  I^sh  distillers,  not  with  any  prefin-enoe  or 
partiality  towarxis  English,  Scotch,  or  Irish  distiOen 
over  the  colonial  produqer.  "  I  am  no  advocate  of 
any  monopoly  whatever.  I  desire  only  equal  and 
exact  justice  between  both  parties ;  and  the  only  way 
in  which  that  end  can  in  my  opinion  be  properly 
attained  is  in  a  select  committee  up  stairs  consisting 
of  impartial  members  of  this  house." 

He  often  used  to  say  that  no  subject  ever  gave 
him  more  trouble  thoroughly  to  master  than  the 
spirit  duties,  and  he  noticed  the  character  of  the 
theme  at  the  beginning  of  his  speech.  He  said  he 
required  not  only  the  most  especial  indulgence  but  even 
the  toleration  of  the  house,  "  for  of  all  the  dry  and 
dull  subjects  which  could  possibly  be  introduced,  Uie 
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questioD  whieb  it  is  aow  my  loisfoitune  to  bring 
under  the  eoosideration  of  the  house  is  the  driest  and 
the  duDeat.  If  this  question  had  beea  one  merely 
of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  it  would  have  been 
didl  and  complicated  enough ;  but  this  is  a  question 
in  which  ^re  icoocemed  not  poimds  and  shillings,  but 
peooe,  and  hatfpeacey  and  farthings/' 

The  Whitsuntide  hoUdays  occurred  at  the  end  of 
May.  It  had  originally  been  the  ii^tentiqn  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  nt  the  request  of  leading  merchants 
and  manu&cturers  of  all  parties  :suid  opinions,  to  have 
brought  forward  the  question  of  the  bank  act  after 
tjiese  holidays  and  to  move  a  resolution  tiiat  some 
discretionary  power  should  he  established  as  to  the 
ifisue  of  notes.  He  thus  alludes  to  this  point  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Wright  of  the  24th  of  May. 

"I  return  you  No.  1019  of  the  Banker's  (Circular 
ynth  many  thanks. 

'*  This  delightful  ^nd  timely  chajpige  in  the  weather 
miH  do  wonders  for  the  country,  and  by  producing  an 
abundant  and  seasonable  harvest  will  save  the  country 
and  may  save  the  bank  charter  act ;  but  it  is  pretty 
awell  settled  that  I  am  to  give  notice  immediately 
B&figr  the  holidays  of  a  resolution  very  much  in  the 
spirit  of  the  memorial  contained  in  the  paper  I  am 
returning  to  you.  • 

^*  Things  are  better  in  the  city  and  at  Liverpool, 
and  with  this  weather  will  continue  to  improve ;  but 
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it  Beems  to  me  any  reverse  in  the  weather  audi  « 
would  occasion  a  late  and  deficient  harvest  ooold  not 
fiiil  to  bring  the  commerce  of  the  ooontry  to  a  deid 
lock. 

"  The  opinion  is  gaining  ground  that  in  the  pre- 
sent state  not  only  of  Ireland  but  of  many  distaioli 
in  England  the  government  wiU  not  venture  upon  i 
general  election  tiB  after  the  harvest,  and  not  thai, 
unless  the  harvest  should  prove  fiivourable. 

**  I  am  glad  to  read  your  opinion  in  opposition  to 
Lord  Ashburton's,  that  railways  keep  the  gold  in  the 
country,  and  do  not  send  it  out.  GUyn  gave  strong 
evidence  last  year  to  this  effect  before  the  raShmj 
committee." 

Neither  of  the  prospects  in  this  letter  was  realised. 
The  commercial  and  manufistcturing  interest,  after  the 
Whitsun  recess,  thought  it  advisable  for  reasons  ci 
great  weight  that  Lord  George  Bentinck  should 
postpone  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  his  intended  mo- 
tion on  the  bank  charter,  and  the  ministers  resolved 
to  dissolve  parliament  before  the  harvest;  thus  it 
happened  that  the  merchants  and  maniifisu^turers  hst 
their  chance  of  relief  from  the  yoke,  and  experienced 
the  reign  of  terror  in  the  automn,  the  terrible  events 
of  which  ultimately  occasioned  the  assembling  of  the 
new  parliament  in  November. 

Anticipating  the  immediate  dissolution  of  pariia* 
ment.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  issued  an  address  to  the 
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electors  of  Tamworth,  justifying  his  commercial 
policy.  In  the  opinion  of  Lord  George  Bentinck 
it  set  forth  a  statement  as  to  the  effect  and  opera- 
tion of  those  financial  measures  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  course  of  the  last  six  years,  which 
if  left  altogether  unrefiited  might  have  a  danger- 
ous tendency  at  the  coming  elections.  The  general 
effect  of  that  statement  was,  that  by  the  reduction 
of  duties  to  a  large  extent  it  was  possible  to  relieve 
the  people  of  this  country  of  burdens  amounting  to 
more  than  seven  millions  and  a  half  sterling  with 
little  or  no  loss  whatever  to  the  revenue.  But  the 
truth  was  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  his  reductions  had 
dealt  only  with  little  more  than  ten  millions  sterling 
of  the  revenue  of  the  country,  and  had  left  the 
remaining  thirty-seven  millions  untouched.  Now  on 
that  portion  of  the  revenue  with  which  alone  he  had 
dealt,  there  was  a  deficiency  through  his  changes  to 
the  amount  of  five  millions  sterling,  which  loss  was 
compensated  by  the  increase  on  those  very  articles 
which  Sir  Robert  had  left  untouched.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  that  the  conclusion 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  drawn  from  the  com- 
paratively barren  results  of  the  increased  duties  on 
imports,  carried  by  the  whigs  in  1840,  viz.,  that 
indirect  taxation  had  reached  its  limit  and  which  was 
indeed  the  basis  of  his  new  system,  was  a  fallacy,  and 
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that  the  anticipated  increase  of  import  duties  had  not 
accrued  in  1840  in  consequence  of  our  having  had 
three  successive  bad  harvests,  "  and  a  bad  cotton 
crop  to  boot/'  all  of  which  had  checked  the  consum- 
ing power  of  the  community.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
been  favoured  by  three  successive  good  harvests 
and  nearly  £100,000,000  invested  in  six  years  in 
domestic  enterprise.  "The  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence," said  Lord  George,  "  is  never  a  part  of  our 
debates." 

Under  these    drcumstanoes   Lord    George    took 
occasion   to   review  the   commercial   policy  of   Sir 
Robert  Peel  on  the  20th  July,  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, only  three  days  before  the  prorogation,  and 
in  one  of  his  most  successful  speeches.      He  was 
much  assisted  by  the  fact  that  the  exports  of  all  our 
staple  manufactures  had  then  greatly  diminished,  and 
of  course  he  urged  this  point  triumphantly.     "  If  we 
had  been  indemnified  for  the  dead  loss  of  £650,000 
on  cotton  wool  by  any  great  impulse  given  to  our 
manufactiwers  it  would  be  a  consolation  which  un- 
fortunately we  could  not  enjoy."     He  traced  all  the 
consumption  to  railway  enterprise,  and  showed  that 
it  alone  had  compensated   for  the  fruitless  loss  of 
revenue  which  we  had  incurred  in  vainly  stimulating 
the  exports  of  our  manufactures,  which  had  actually 
diminished.     He  was  so  impressed  with  the  import- 
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ance  that,  ^'  on  the  eve  of  a  dissolution,  such  a  state- 
ment as  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  should  not  go  forth 
to  the  country  uncontroverted,  as  in  that  case  the 
necessary  result  would  be  that  the  people  would 
come  to  the  opinion  that  they  might  abolish  taxes 
altogether  and  yet  maintain  the  revenue,"  that  he  sat 
up  all  night  writing  an  address  to  his  constituents, 
the  electors  of  King's  Lynn,  which  took  up  nearly 
two  columns  of  the  newspapers,  in  which  he  pre- 
sented his  refutation  to  the  public  of  the  commer- 
cial manifesto  of  Tamworth,  illustrated  by  the  neces- 
sary tables  and  documents. 

There  is  a  sentence  in  this  speech  which  as  a  dis- 
tinct expression  of  policy  should  perhaps  be  quoted : 

"  Sir,  I  am  one  of  those  who  seek  for  the  repeal  of 
the  malt  tax  and  the  hop  duties.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  think  that  the  excise  duties  ought  to  be  taken 
off.  But,  sir,  I  do  not  pretend,  that  you  can  repeal 
the  malt  tax,  or  the  hop  duties,  or  remove  the  soap 
tax  without  commutation  for  other  taxes.  I  will  not 
delude  the  people  by  pretending  that  I  could  take  off 
more  than  seven  millions  and  a  half  of  taxes  without 
replacing  them  by  others,  and  not  leave  the  nation 
bankrupt.  But  I  think  these  reforms  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  have  been  in  a  mistaken  direction ;  I  think  that 
revenue  duties  on  all  foreign  imports  ought  to  be 
maintained,  and  that  a  revenue  equal  to  those  excise 
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duties  which  I  have  mentioned  can  be  levied  upon 
the  produce  of  foreign  countries  and  foreign  industij 
without  imposing  any  greater  tax  than  one  wtitb 
shall  fall  &r  shiut  of  Mr.  Walker  s  ^  perfect  refrenoe 
standard  of  20  per  cent.' .  I  say  that  by  imposiDg 
a  tax  far  less  than  20  per  cent,  upon  all  articles  of 
foreign  import,  a  revenue  might  be  derived  far  len 
burdensome  to  this  country  than  that  of  excise,  a 
revenue  of  which  the  burden  would  be  largdy  shared 
in  by  foreign  countries^  and  in  many   cases  paid 
altogether  by  foreign  countries.'' 

Lord  George  at  this  time  watched  with  gteit 
interest  a  novel  feature  in  our  commercial  transactioDS, 
He  wrote  on  the  2gth  May  (1847),  to  Mr.  Bun, 
the  editor  of  the  '^  Commercial  Glance,"  and  an  in- 
dividual of  whose  intelligence,  accuracy,  and  zeal,  he 
had  a  high  and  just  opinion,  « Could  you  infonn 
me  how  the  raw  cotton  purchased  for  exportation 
stands  in  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  present  month 
of  May,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  periods 
of  ^6— 5— 4— 3  ? 

**  I  observe  from  a  cotton  circular  sent  to  me  the 
other  day,  that  seven  thousand  five  hundred  Jbags  of 
cotton  had  been  purchased  for  exportation  between 
the  1st  and  21st  of  May.  If  with  reduced  stocks  of 
raw  cotton  we  are  commencing  a  career  of  increased 
exportation,  it  appears  to  me  to  involve  very  serious 
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consequences  for  our  cotton  manufactures  as  growing 
out  of  the  existing  monetary  difficulties  of  the  manu- 
fiicturers. 

"If  you  could  answer  me  these  queries  within 
the  next  three  or  four  days,  I  should  feel  greatly 
obliged  to  you," 

Again,  on  the  22nd  July,  on  the  point  of  going 
down  to  his  constituents  he  was  still  pursuing  his 
inquiries  in  the  same  quarter.  "  I  want  particularly 
to  compare,"  he  says  to  Mr.  Bum,  "  the  export  of 
the  last  ten  weeks  of  raw  cotton  with  the  correspond- 
ing ten  weeks  of  '46  and  '45,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  compare  the  importations  and  deliveries  into  the 
bands  of  the  manufacturers  during  these  same 
periods. 

"  Pray  address  me,  Lynn,  Norfolk,  where  I  go 
on  Saturday,  and  shall  remain  till  after  my  election 
on  Thursday." 

He  writes  again  from  Lynn,  with  great  thanks  for 
the  iDformation  which  had  been  accordingly  for- 
warded to  him  there.  "  Might  I  ask  you  to  give 
me  an  account  of  the  cotton  wool  imported  weekly 
into  Liverpool,  and  also  the  quantity  sold  to  dealers, 
exporters,  and  speculators  in  the  three  corresponding 
i¥eeks  of '45 — 46. 

"  This  information  by  return  of  post  would 
rreatly  oblige  me." 
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On  the  aSrd  of  Ji]ly»  1847,  tiie  last  day  of  the 
aeoond  paiiiament  of  Queen  Victoria,  Lord  George 
went  down  to  the  house  of  commons  early,  and  took 
the  opportunity  of  making  a  statement  reapeetiDg 
the  condition  of  our  sugar  producing  colonies,  which 
were  now  experiencbg  the  consequences  of  the  un- 
justifiable legislation  of  the  preceding  year.  He 
said  there  were  appeoranoes  in  the  political  horison 
which  betokened  that  he  should  not  be  aUe  to  ohtam 
a  select  committee  in  the  present  sessbn,  and  ther»> 
fore,  if  he  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  the  next 
parliament,  he  begged  to  announce  that  he  would 
take  the  earliest  occasion  to  more  for  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  present  power  of  our  oolomes  to 
compete  with  those  countries  which  have  still  the 
advantage  of  the  enforced  labour  of  slaves.  The 
returns  just  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  house  could 
leave  no  doubt,  he  thought,  on  any  man^s  mind  on 
that  point.  Since  the  emancipation,  the  produce  of 
sugar  by  the  colonies  from  '31  to  '46,  had  been 
reduced  one  half,  and  of  rum  and  coffee  had  been 
reduced  to  one  fourth.  When  the  act  of  last  year, 
which  admitted  slave  grown  sugar  was  introduced 
the  allegation  of  the  English  colonies  that  they  ooidd 
not  compete  with  the  labour  of  slaves  was  denied 
The  proof  of  that  allegation  was  that  they  wa^ 
already  overwhelmed. 
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When  one  recalls  all  to  which  this  speech  led,  the 
most  memorable  effort  of  that  ardent,  energetic,  life 
to  which  it  was  perhaps  fatal,  one  can  scarcely 
observe  the  origin  of  such  vast  exertions  without 
emotion. 

The  under  secretary  of  state  replied  to  Lord 
George,  making  a  ciy  of  cheap  sugar  for  the 
hustings  which  were  before  every  body's  eyes  but 
making  also  this  remarkable  declaration,  that  *^  the 
Island  of  Mauritius  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
prospCTity."  While  Lord  George  was  speaking  the 
cannon  were  heard  that  announced  the  departure  of 
her  majesty  from  the  palace. 

Then  followed  a  motion  of  Mr.  Bankes  about  th» 
sale  of  bread  which  led  to  some  discussion.  Mr. 
Bankes  threatened  a  division.  Lord  Palmerston 
who  on  this  occasion  was  leading  the  house  said  it 
would  be  acting  like  a  set  of  schoolboys,  if  ^en  the 
black  rod  appeared  they  should  be  in  the  lobby  in- 
stead of  attending  the  speaker  to  the  other  house. 
But  as  the  members  seemed  very  much  inclined  to 
act  like  schoolboys,  the  secretary  of  state  had  to 
speak  against  time  on  the  subject  of  baking.  He 
analysed  the  petition,  which  he  said  he  would  not 
read  through,  but  the  last  paragraph  was  of  great 
importance. 

At  these  words,  the  black  rod  knocked  at  the  door 
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and  duly  makiiig  his  appearance  summoned  the 
house  to  attend  the  quem  in  the  house  of  loids,  and 
Mr.  Speaker,  foDowed  l^  a  crowd  of  members,  duty 
obeyed  the  sumnM)ns. 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Mr.  Speaker  le* 
turned  without  the  mace,  and  standing  at  the  tabk 
read  her  majesty's  speech  to  the  members  aroon^ 
after  which  they  retired,  the  parliament  bang  pro- 
rogued. In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  the  paifia- 
ment  was  dissdved  by  proclamation. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

The  general  election  of  1847  did  not  materially 
alter  the  position  of  parties  in  the  house  of  commons. 
The  high  prices  of  agricultural  produce  which  then 
prevailed  naturally  rendered  the  agricultural  interest 
apathetic,  and  although  the  rural  constituencies  from 
a  feeling  of  esteem  again  returned  those  members 
who  had  been  faithful  to  the  protective  principle,  the 
fanners  did  not  exert  themselves  to  increase  the 
number  of  their  supporters.  The  necessity  of  doing 
so  was  earnestly  impressed  upon  them  by  Lord 
Greorge  Bentinck,  who  warned  them  then  that  the 
pinching  hour  was  inevitable,  but  the  caution  was 
disregarded,  and  many  of  those  individuals,  who  are 
now  the  loudest  in  their  imprecations  on  the  memory 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  who  are  the  least  content 
with  the  temperate  course  which  is  now  recom- 
mended to  them  by  those  who  have  the  extremely 
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difficult  office  of  upholding  their  interests  in  the 
house  of  commons,  entirely  kept  aloof,  or  would  snule 
when  they  were  asked  for  their  support  with  sarcastic 
self-complacency,  saying,  "  Well,  Sir,  do  you  think 
after  all  that  free  trade  has  done  us  so  much  harm  f 
Perhaps  they  think  now,  that  if  they  had  taken  the 
advice  of  Lord  George  Bentiack  and  exerted  them- 
selves to  return  a  majority  to  the  house  of  commons, 
it  would  have  profited  them  more  than  usdess  exe- 
crations and  barren  discontent.  But  it  is  observable, 
that  no  individuals  now  grumble  so  much  as  the 
farmers  who  voted  for  free  traders  in  1847,  unless 
indeed  it  be  the  shipowners,  every  one  of  whom  for 
years,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  supported  the 
repeal  of  the  com  laws. 

The  protectionists  maintained  their  numbers, 
though  they  did  not  increase  them,  in  the  new  par- 
liament. Lord  George  Bentinck  however  gained  an 
invaluable  coadjutor  by  the  re-appearance  of  Mr. 
Herries  in  public  life,  a  gentleman  whose  official  as 
well  as  parliamentary  experience,  fine  judgment,  and 
fertile  resource,  have  been  of  inestimable  service  to 
the  protectionist  party.  The  political  connection 
which  gained  most  were  the  whigs ;  they  were  much 
more  numerous  and  compact,  but  it  was  in  a  great 
measure  at  the  expense  of  the  general  liberal  element, 
and  partly  at  the  cost  of  the  following  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.    The  triumphant  conservative  majority  of  1841 
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had  disappeared,  but  the  government  with  all  shades 
of  supporters  had  not  an  absolute  majority. 

Had  the  general  election  been  postponed  until  the 
autumn,  the  results  might  have  been  very  different. 
That  storm,  which  had  been  long  gathering  in  the 
commercial  atmosphere,  then  burst  like  a  typhoon. 
The  annals  of  our  trade  afford  no  parallel  for  the 
wide*spread  disaster  and  the  terrible  calamities.  In 
the  month  of  September,  fifteen  of  the  most  con- 
siderable houses  in  the  city  of  London  stopped  pay- 
ment for  between  five  and  six  millions  sterling.  The 
governor  of  the  bank  of  England  was  himself  a 
partner  in  one  of  these  firms;  a  gentleman  who 
had  lately  filled  that  office,  was  another  victim ;  two 
other  bank  directors  were  included  in  the  Ust.  The 
failures  were  not  limited  to  the  metropolis,  but  were 
accompanied  by  others  of  great  extent  in  the  pro- 
vinces. At  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow 
large  firms  were  obliged  to  suspend  payments.  This 
shock  of  credit  arrested  all  the  usual  accommodation 
and  the  pressure  in  the  money  market,  so  terrible  in 
the  spring,  was  revived.  The  excitement  and  the 
alarm  in  the  city  of  London  were  so  great,  that  when 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  hurried  up  to  town  on 
the  1st  of  October  he  found  that  the  interest  of 
money  was  at  the  rate  of  60  per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  bank  charter  produced  the  same  injurious  effect 
as  it  had  done  in  April;  it  aggravated  the  evil  by 
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forcing  men  to  hoard.  In  vain  the  commercial 
world  deplored  ihe  refusal  of  the  govenmient  to 
comply  with  the  suggestion  made  by  Lord  Geoige 
Bentinck  and  Mr.  Thomas  Baring  in  the  spring; 
in  vain  they  entreated  them  at  least  now  to 
adopt  ity  and  to  authorise  ihe  bank  of  "RnglaTid  to 
enlarge  the  amount  of  their  discounts  and  advances 
on  approved  security  without  reference  to  the  strin* 
gent  clause  of  the  charter.  The  govemmrat,  acting 
it  is  believed  with  the  encouragement  and  sanction  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  were  obstinate,  and  three  weda 
then  occurred  during  which  the  commercial  credit  of 
this  country  was  threatened  with  total  destruction. 
Nine  more  considerable  mercantile  houses  stopped 
payment  in  the  metropolis ;  the  disasters  in  the  pro- 
vinces were  still  more  extensive.  The  royal  bank  of 
Liverpool  failed;  among  several  principal  establish- 
ments in  that  town,  one  alone  stopped  payment  for 
upwards  of  a  million  sterling.  The  havoc  at  Man- 
chester was  also  great.  The  Newcastle  bank  and  the 
north  and  south  Wales  bank  stopped.  Consols  fell 
to  794,  and  exchequer  bills  were  at  last  at  35  per 
cent,  discoimt.  The  ordinary  rate  of  discount  at 
the  bank  of  England  was  between  8  and  9  per  cent., 
but  out  of  doors  accommodation  was  not  to  be 
obtained.  In  such  a  state  of  affairs,  the  small  houses 
of  course  gave  way.  Prom  their  rising  in  the  morn- 
ing until  their  hour  of  retirement  at  night,  the  first 
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lord  of  the  treasury  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer were  employed  in  seeing  persons  of  aU  descrip- 
tions, who  entreated  them  to  interfere  and  preserve 
the  commimity  from  universal  bankruptcy.  '^  Perish 
the  world,  sooner  than  violate  a  principle,"  was  the 
philosophical  exclamation  of  her  majesty's  ministers, 
sustained  by  the  sympathy  and  the  sanction  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  At  last,  the  governor  and  the  deputy- 
governor  of  the  bank  of  England  waited  on  Downing 
Street  and  said  it  could  go  on  no  more.  The  Scotch 
banks  had  applied  to  them  for  assistance.  The 
whole  demand  for  discount  was  thrown  upon  the 
bank  of  England.  Two  bill-brokers  had  stopped; 
two  others  were  paralysed.  The  bank  of  England 
could  discoimt  no  longer.  Thanks  to  the  bank 
charter  they  were  safe  and  their  treasury  full  of 
bullion,  but  it  appeared  that  everybody  else  must  fall, 
for  in  four-and-twenty  hours  the  machinery  of  credit 
would  be  entirely  stopped.  The  position  was  fright- 
ful and  the  government  gave  way.  They  did  that 
on  the  25th  of  October,  after  houses  had  £dlen  to 
the  amoimt  of  fifteen  millions  sterling,  which  they 
had  been  counselled  to  do  by  Lord  George  Bentinck 
on  the  25  th  of  April.  It  turned  out  exactly  as  Mr. 
Thomas  Baring  had  foretold.  It  was  not  want  of 
capital  or  deficiency  of  circulation  which  had  occa- 
sioned these  awful  consequences.  It  was  sheer  panic 
occasioned  by  an  unwisely  stringent  law.     No  sooner 
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had  tiie  govemment  freed  tiie  bank  of  England  fitun 
that  striDgency  than  the  panic  ceased.  The  ynrj 
morning  the  letter  of  lioenoe  fit)m  the  government  to 
the  bank  of  England  appeared,  thousands  and  tm 
of  thousands  of  pounds  sterling  were  taken  fitnn  die 
hoards,  some  firom  boxes  deposited  with  bankm 
although  the  depositors  would  not  leave  the  notes  ia 
their  bankers'  hands.  Large  parcels  of  notes  wm 
returned  to  the  bank  of  England  cut  into  halves,  ai 
they  had  been  sent  down  into  the  countiy,  and  so 
small  was  the  real  demand  for  an  additional  quantitj 
of  currency,  that  the  whole  amount  taken  firom  the 
bank,  when  the  unlimited  power  of  issue  was  givoo, 
was  under  £400,000,  and  the  bank  consequent 
never  availed  itself  of  the  privilege  which  the  govem- 
ment had  accorded  it.  The  restoration  of  confidence 
produced  an  ample  currency,  and  that  confidence  had 
solely  been  withdrawn  from  the  apprehension  of  the 
stringent  clauses  of  the  bank  charter  act  of  1844. 

These  extraordinary  events  had  not  occurred  un- 
noticed by  Lord  George  Bentinck.  The  two  subjects 
that  mostly  engaged  his  attention  after  the  general 
election  were  the  action  of  the  bank  charter  and  the 
state  of  our  sugar  colonies.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
best  to  give  some  extracts  fi'om  his  correspondence 
at  this  period.  He  was  a  good  letter-writer,  easy 
and  clear.  His  characteristic  love  of  details  also 
rendered  this  style  of  communication  interesting.    It 
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is  not  possible  to  give  more  than  extracts  and  it  is 
necessary  to  omit  all  those  circumstances  which 
generally  in  letter-reading  are  most  acceptable.  His 
comments  on  men  and  things  are  naturally  free  and 
fully  and  he  always  endeavoured  for  the  amusement 
of  his  correspondents  to  commxmicate  the  social 
gossip  of  the  hour.  But  although  aU  this  must 
necessarily  be  omitted  his  letters  may  afford  some 
illustrations  of  his  earnestness  and  energy,  the 
constancy  of  his  aim  and  the  untiring  vijgilance 
with  which  he  pursued  his  object — especially  those 
which  are  addressed  to  gentlemen  engaged  in  com- 
mercial pursuits  who  co-operated  with  him  in  his 
investigations. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 

Harcourt  House,  August  30, 1847. 

An  answer  is  come  out  to  my  address  to  my  constituents 
at  King's  Lynn,  and  to  my  speecli  in  answer  to  Peel's 
manifesto.  Pray  read  it.  At  first  I  thought  I  could  swear 
to  its  being  *  *  *  *  I  now  think  I  can  swear  to  its  being 
*  ♦  ♦  * ;  the  servility  to  Peel,  and  the  official  red-tape 
style  would  equally  do  for  either ;  but  the  no  popery  page 
I  think  fixes  it  on  *  *  *  *. 

I  think  it  wretchedly  weak,  and  have  written  some 
notes  on  the  margin,  showing  up  the  principal  points. 
The  nine  months'  famine  of  1846-47  as  contrasted  with 
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Ped's  famine,  shows  a  difference  of  between  £6,000,000 
and  £7,000,000;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  balance  in  the  nine 
months  1845-46,  Ireland  exported  about  three  miUionfl' 
worth  of  breadstuffs,  and  not  a  soul  died  of  famine.  In 
the  nine  months,  1846-47,  she  imported  three  millions' 
sterling  worth  of  breadstuffs,  which  insufficed  to  prevent 
one  million^-or  say  half  a  million— of  the  people  from 
dying  of  starvation. 

At  present  I  have  seen  no  notice  of  the  pamphlet  in  anj 
of  the  newspapers :  if  it  is,  either  *  *  *  "^s,  or  *  *  *  '^'s,  or 
*  *  *  ^s,  we  shall  see  it  reviewed  in  Times,  Chronicle,  and 
Spectator. 

The  bank  of  England  have  raised  the  interest  on  ****'s 
mortgage  one-fhird  per  cent.,  making  an  additional  annual 
charge  of  £1,500  a  year  to  him.  I  am  very  sorry  for  him, 
but  I  know  nothing  so  likely  to  rouse  the  landed  aiisto- 
cracy  from  their  apathy  and  to  weaken  their  idolatry  of 
Peel  so  much,  as  this  warning  note  of  the  joint  operation  of 
his  free  trade  and  restrictive  currency  laws. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 

Harcourt  House,  September  2, 1847. 

I  think  it  is  *  *  *  *.  The  trickster,  I  observe,  has  care- 
fully reduced  the  pounds  of  cotton  to  cwts.,  in  the  hopes  of 
concealing  a  great  fraud  to  which  he  has  condescended; 
taking,  in  the  whig  year  of  1841,  the  liome  consumption 
of  cotton,  whilst  in  Peel's  year  he  gives  entire  importation 
as  the  home  consumption,  representing  both  as  home  con- 
sumption. 
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In  Feel's  yeax,  1846,  officially  ve  have  only  the  gross 
Lmportation ;  but  in  the  whig  year,  1341,  the  entire  im- 
portation and  the  home  consomptioD  are  given  separately : 
the  importation  exceeding  the  home  consumption  by  fifty 
million  pounds.  Bom's  Glance,  however,  gives  the  im- 
portation and  home  consumption  for  both  years— unfor- 
tunately, however,  not  in  lbs.  or  cwts.,  but  in  bags, 
itw-tupg  fraud,  however,  is  not  the  less  apparent.  These 
are  the  figures : — 


Imported. 

Consnmed  at 
home. 

Bap. 

Bags. 

1,599,343 

1,274,729 

.  .  Whig  years  ,  .J 

1,341,859 

1.118,717 

I 

1,384,894 

1,221,693 

1,558,982 

1,357,662 

18*4 

.  .  Peel's  years  ..  J 

1,479,331 

1,427,482 

1,577,617 

1,243,706 

1,561,232 

So  that  he  selects  a  whig  year  when  the  home  con- 
sumption was  220,000  bf^  under  the  importation,  aad  a 
year  for  Peel  when  the  importation  exceeded  the  home 
ronsnmption  by  280,000  bags,  and  claps  down  the  figures 
■3  alike  describing  the  home  consumption. 

None  of  the  Peel  papers  have  taken  up  the  subject — if 
they  should  the  Morning  Post  will  answer  the  pamphlet ; 
but  I  should  like  to  have  mine  back  again  in  order  that  I 
may  furnish  them  with  the  notes. 

****  was  with  me  this  morning,  and  called  my  atten- 
tion to  the  circumstance  that  the  author  starts  with  "  We," 
but  drops  into  the  singular  number;  **■•*  fancies  it  is 
G  a 
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Ped  himself,  but  the  page  on  endowm^tit  fixes  it  on 

***** 

• 

Lord  L  *  *  *  *  means,  I  presmne,  that  Peel's  saTsge 
hatred  is  applied  to  the  protectionist  portion  of  his  old 
party,  not  of  course  to  the  janissaries  and  renegade  portioiL 


The  following  letter  was  in  reply  to  one  of  a 
friend  who  had  sent  him  information,  several  days 
before  they  occnrred,  of  the  great  failures  that  were 
about  to  happen  in  the  city  of  London.  The  list 
was  unfortunately  quite  accurate,  with  the  exception 
indeed  of  the  particular  house  respecting  which  Lord 
George  quotes  the  opinion  of  Baron  Rothschild. 

TO  A  FRIEND. 

Welbeck,  September  17,  1847. 

A  thousand  thanks  for  your  letter,  the  inteUigence  in 
which  created  a  great  sensation  at  Doncaster. 

As  yet  none  of  the  houses  appear  to  have  failed  except 
S  *  *  *  *.  Baron  Eothschild  was  at  Doncaster.  I  talked 
with  him  on  the  subject;  he  seemed  not  to  doubt  the 
probable  failure  of  any  of  the  houses  you  named,  except 
******^  He  declared  very  emphatically  ''that  ****** 
house  was  as  sound  as  any  house  in  London/' 

Lord  Fitzwilliam  declares  '*  it  is  no  free  trade  without 
free  trade  in  money/' 

Lord  Clanricarde  is  here — ^laughs  at  the  idea  of  parlia- 
ment meeting  in  October ;  but  talks  much  of  the  diflBculties 
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Ireland — says  he  does  not  see  how  the  rates  are  to  be 
id. 

Messrs.  Drummond  are  calling  in  their  mortgages.  1 
pect  to  hear  that  this  practice  will  be  general;  money 
Eur^  com  cheap^  incumbrances  enhanced,  and  rents  de- 
dasei,  what  will  become  of  the  apathetic  country  gentle- 
m?  I  judge  from  *******'s  language  that  Lord 
hn  Bussell  will  stand  or  fall  by  the  bank  charter  act; 
t  that  he  feels  very  apprehensive  of  being  unable  to 
lintain  it. 

I  agree  with  Bonham  in  thinking  that  the  protectionist 
rty  is  smashed  for  the  present  parliament;  but  I  must 
Y  I  think  protectionist  principles  and  policy  are  likely  to 
me  into  repute  again  far  sooner  than  was  expected ;  and 
ough  PeeFs  party  be  a  compact  body  and  formidable  in 
e  house  of  commons,  I  cannot  think  that  there  appears 
at  in  the  working  of  his  measures  to  make  it  likely  that 
;  should  be  soon  again  carried  into  power  on  the  shoulders 
the  people.  I  think  his  political  reputation  must  ebb 
rther  before  it  can  rise  again,  if  it  should  ever  rise  again. 
******  thought  him  ''broken  and  in  low  spirits''  when 
5  met  him  at  Longshaw;  but  Lord  *****  who  was 
ere  at  the  same  time  came  away  more  Peelite  than  ever, 
Ld  told  them  at  Bretby  that  Sir  Bobert  said,  "  Tiiat  he 
as  quite  surprised  at  the  number  of  letters  he  got  every 
iy  from  members  returned  to  parliament,  saying  they 
eant  to  vote  with  him.'' 

You  may  rely  upon  it  the  Peelites  are  very  sanguine 
lat  they  will  be  in  power  again  almost  directly.  We  must 
^p  them  out. 


'%^%*\^m,^%*^^%^%^** 


6    6    2 
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TO  MR.  BURN,  EDITOR  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL 

GLANCE. 

Welbeck,  September  28, 1847. 

To  the  many  courtesies  you  have  akeady  bestowed  upon 
me^  I  will  sincerely  thank  you  to  add  that  of  informing  me 
what  have  been  the  estimated  cotton  crops  in  the  United 
States  in  each  of  the  last  four  years.  I  wotdd  also  thank 
you  to  inform  me  the  comparative  importation^  home 
consumption^  re-exportation^  and  stocks  on  hand  of  cotton 
of  the  first  seven  months  of  the  current  and  three  preceding 
years. 


TO  MR.  BURN. 

Welbeck,  October  4, 1847. 

Your  statistics  have  reached  me  in  the  very  nick  of  time, 
and  are  invaluable.  I  care  nothing  about  "  outsides/'  it  is 
"  insides/'  I  look  to ;  give  me  a  good  "  heart/'  and  I  don't 
care  how  rough  the  "  harV^  is. 

Anything  so  good  I  fear  to  spoil  by  suggesting  the  most 
trivial  addition,  else  I  should  say  it  would  be  an  interesting 
feature  to  classify  the  exports  of  cotton  goods,  &c.  &c, 
under  three  heads : 

1st.  To  the  British  colonies  and  British  possessions 
abroad. 

2nd.  To  the  northern  States  of  Europe,  France,  Spain, 
Germany,  Italy,  &c.  &c.  The  United  States  of  America, 
and  other  countries  having  high  tariffs. 
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Srd.  To  China,  Turkey,  Africa,  and  the  southern  States 
of  America,  and  countries  with  low  tariffs. 

I  fear  these  failures  of  East  and  West  India  houses  must 
entail  great  distress  upon  Manchester,  and  the  manufac- 
turing interests  generally.  Tou  have  given  an  account  of 
the  bankruptcies  in  the  cotton  trade  during  a  long  series  of 
years  till  last  year  inclusive ;  are  you  able  to  say  how  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  current  year  stands  in  comparison 
with  its  predecessors  ? 

I  so  highly  prize  your  new  work  that  I  must  ask  for  a 
doflsen  copies  to  distribute  among  my  friends. 

P.S.  I  have  already  parted  with  the  copy  you  sent  me ; 
may  I  therefore  beg  another  without  waiting  for  any  other 
binding. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 

Welbeck,  October  5, 1847 

I  shall  go  up  to  town  on  Friday  evening,  in  my  way  to 
Newmarket,  and  shall  be  at  Harcourt  House  all  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  and  shiall  be  delighted  to  see  you,  and  have  a 
thorough  good  talk  with  you.  Free  trade  seems  working 
mischief  faster  than  the  most  fearful  of  us  predicted,  and 
Manchester  houses,  as  I  am  told,  ''  failing  in  rows,^' 
ashamed  to  do  penance  in  public  are  secretly  weeping  in 
sackdoth  and  ashes,  and  heartily  praying  that  Peel  and 
Cobden  had  been  hanged  before  they  were  allowed  to  ruin 
the  country. 

Money  at  Manchester  is  quoted  one  and  a  quarter  per  cent, 
for  ten  days :  £45  12«.  6^.  per  cent,  per  annum  I 
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TO  A  FRIEND, 

Harcourt  House,  October  22, 1847. 

I  have  this  moment  got  a  note  fixmi  Stuart^  telling  me 
that  "the  chancellor  has  this  afternoon  sent  out  his  nolioe 
of  the  business  to  be  taken  in  his  own  court  during  Michael- 
mas term,  that  is,  from  the  End  of  Nov^nber  till  the  26ihy 
and  belofP  it  these  is  this  notice — exeq)t  those  di^i  an 
which  the  lard  chaneeUar  may  sit  in  the  house  of  lards  !  If 

Surely  this  must  portend  a  November  session. 


*^»^^>^%/^^^\/^'^^^^^^^^^^M^^»MMM^^>M*»^^^'^»^^ 


TO  A  FRIEND. 

Harcourt  House,  October  23, 1847. 

The  fat  banker's  gossip  is  all  stuff.  Peel  goes  to  Wind- 
sor to-day,  I  believe  on  an  invitation  of  some  standing. 
*****,  who  had  been  dining  at  Palmerston's  last  night, 
tells  me  that  he  does  not  think  that  ministers  mean  caUing 
parUament  together,  and  is  confident  they  mean  to  main- 
tain the  bank  charter  act.  There  have  been  some  first-rate 
articles  and  letters  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  lately  on  this 
subject. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 

Harcourt  House,  November  6, 1847. 

I  will  stay  over  Tuesday  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
a  thorough  talk  with  you. 
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1  am  told  things  are  gradually  getting  better.  I  expect, 
however,  a  fresh  reverse  about  six  weeks  or  two  months 
hence,  when  the  returned  lists  of  the  stoppages  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  consequent  upon  the  late  failures  here, 
eome  home.  The  western  bank  of  Scotland  is  whispered 
about.  If  that  were  to  fail,  it  might  bring  the  canny  Scots 
to  their  senses ;  but  they  are  a  headstrong  race. 


TO  MR.  BURN. 

Harconrt;  House,  November  11, 1847. 

I  thank  you  for  your  very  valuable  information,  which 
presents  a  frightful  picture  of  the  cotton  trade,  unless  as 
winter  (the  season  for  warm  clotliing}  approaches,  the 
exports  of  cotton  goods,  as  a  matter  of  course,  concede  their 
place  to  woollens;  but  this  should  not  affect  India  and 
China*  It  may  be,  however,  that  July  and  August  are 
always  great  months  of  exports,  which  diminish  in  Sep- 
tember, and  fall  off  still  more  extensively  in  October. 

If  it  were  not  tresspassing  too  much  upon  your 
time  and  courtesy,  I  would  ask  yoa  for  the  comparative 
accounts  of  1844,  ^45,  and  '46.  The  report  you  have  sent 
me  does  not  include  Europe.  The  exports  to  the  north  of 
Europe  have,  I  presume,  ceased  for  the  winter ;  but  the 
south  of  Europe,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Oermany, 
remain  open  to  our  trade.  How  shows  the  picture  of  the 
trade  with  those  countries  P 

The  foreign  West  Indies  alone  display  a  flattering  result 
of  trade ;  but  the  falling  off  in  the  trade  to  the  United 
States,  unless  it  be  accounted  for  by  the  approach  of  winter. 
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seems  otherwise  quite  imaccoontable^  considering  the  un- 
precedented importations  of  produce  from  that  conntij. 
The  opening  of  the  sugar  trade  with  the  foreign  Wert 
Indies^  and  the  transfer  of  the  sugar  trade  from  the  East 
Indies,  Mauritius,  and  British  West  Indies,  to  Cuba  and 
Brazil,  would  naturally  account  for  the  increase  of  exports 
to  the  foreign  West  Indies;  but  why  has  not  the  same  mk 
favourably  affected  the  trade  with  the  United  States  in  the 
same  way  P  Is  it  the  high  protective  tariff  of  the  United 
States,  or  is  it  that  money  being  scarce  and  dear  in  Eng- 
land, and  comparatively  plentiful  and  cheap  in  the  United 
States,  the  American  manufacturers  having  stepped  into  the 
vacated  shoes  of  British  capitalists,  are  now  beating  us  with 
our  old  weapons  ?  We  used  to  beat  the  world  by  means  of 
our  superior  and  commanding  capital.  The  unfavourable 
balance  of  trade  has  transferred  our  capital  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Are  American  mill-owners  success- 
fully setting  up  rival  factories  with  £7,000,000  of  EngUsh 
gold  ?     I  fear  it  looks  like  it. 

Another  important  and  lamentable  circumstance  in  the 
report  you  send  me  is  the  increased  export,  in  the  face  of 
diminished  stocks  and  diminished  home  consumption,  of 
raw  cotton ;  to  which  it  would  appear  that  the  further  mis- 
fortune seems  to  be  added  of  an  enormous  export  at  a  loss. 
I  make  out  that  in  the  course  of  the  present  year  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty  bales 
of  raw  cotton,  or  thereabouts,  have  been  exported  imder 
a  continuance  of  falling  prices,  and  of  prices  lower  at  Liver- 
pool than  at  New  Orleans.  If  I  am  right  in  this  conjec- 
ture, and  that  the  loss  averages  but  ^d.  per  pound,  the 
Liverpool  merchants  must  this  year  have  lost  on  tliis  por- 
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tion  of  their  trade  fall  £120^000^  sacrificed  t.o  the  advantage 
of  the  foreigner^  to  operate  hereafter  absolutely  as  a  bounty 
upon  foreign  manufeictures.  Am  I  right  or  am  I  wrong  in 
this  surmise^  and  the  conclusion  I  come  to  upon  it  P 

My  Liverpool  correspondents  assure  me  that  at  this 
moment  they  are  selling  1^^.  below  the  price  at  New  Or- 
leans^ and  2,d.  per  pound  below  the  actual  cost  price  !  If 
this  however  be  not  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  present 
doings,  I  presume  it  would  certainly  not  afford  any  correct 
view  of  the  average  transactions  of  the  year  as  regards  the 
export  of  raw  cotton. 

Without  giving  yourself  too  much  trouble,  could  you 
ascertain  for  me  the  comparative  expenditure  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  in  Manchester  in  the  first  weeks  respectively  of 
November  1826,  1838,  1840,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46, 
and  47.  I  should  like  also  very  much  to  know  what 
number  of  persons  are  employed  in  Manchester  in  the  con- 
struction of  locomotive  engines  and  railway  •carriages,  and 
the  existing  state  of  that  trade  as  regards  prosperity  or 
slackness.  A  great  cry  is  raised  for  the  stoppage  of  rail- 
way works ;  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  if  one  hundred 
thousand  railway  navigators  were  thrown  out  of  work,  and 
the  manufacture  of  locomotives  and  railway  carriages  was 
to  be  proportionably  diminished,  not  only  a  great  branch  of 
the  home  consumption  of  Manchester  goods  would  be  dis- 
abled, but  there  would  be  too  much  reason  to  fear  another 
great  class  of  operatives  would  be  thrown  out  of  work,  and 
upon  the  poor  rates  of  Manchester,  even  in  aggravation  of 
the  existing  and  appalling  distress. 

If  it  is  not  too  much  abusing  your  willing  courtesy,  I 
should  like  very  much  to  be  practically  instructed  on  the 
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various  points  on  which  I  have  treated  in  this  letter.  One 
other  point  I  would  inquire  about.  It  is  this.  How  are 
the  goods  exported  to  the  British  West  Indies  and  to  the 
East  Indies  in  October  to  be  paid  for^  the  East  India  and 
West  India  bills  having  all  gone  back  dishonoured?  It 
seems  to  me  the  mischief  will  not  be  over  till  we  hear  what 
has  been  the  fate  of  these  consignments  to  the  British  oolo- 
nies  in  East  and  West  Indies. 

Canada^s  ''  time''  too  must  be  near  at  hand.  Her  flow 
trade  superseded  by  that  of  New  York,  and  her  timber 
beaten  down  in  price  by  that  of  the  Baltic^  she  will  be 
placed  in  very  much  the  same  position  with  the  Mauritius 
and  Dominica.  I  always  expected  the  sugar-planting  colo- 
nies would  fall  iirst^  and  I  placed  the  British  Gaoadas 
second^  the  recoil  of  their  ruin  falling  upon  Manchest^ 
and  the  West  Siding  of  Yorkshire.  I  scarcely  expected 
that  the  manufacturing  interests  would  take  precedence  in 
the  march  of  ruin  of  the  British  colonies  and  British  agri- 
culture. This  last  has  been  saved  for  a  time  by  the  potato 
failure  in  Ireland.  A  couple  of  years  more  of  favourable 
harvests  over  the  world  will  bring  the  English  com  grower 
into  the  condition  of  the  British  sugar  planter.  Then  will 
follow  the  diminished  home  consumption  of  British  manu- 
factures in  the  track  of  colonial  export.  And  then  will 
come  such  a  state  of  things  as  every  man  who  loves  England 
may  well  shudder  to  think  of.  The  strong  convictions  I 
have  on  this  subject  must  plead  my  excuse  to  you  for  pre- 
suming to  tax  your  time,  which  I  know  is  your  income  and 
fortune,  by  asking  you  for  so  much  information. 
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TO  A  FRIEND. 

Welbeck,  November  14, 1847. 

I  estimate  the  rise  of  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  in  the 
interest  of  money  as  equivalent  to  an  increased  annual 
charge  upon  the  land  alone  of  the  three  kingdoms  of 
£12^000^000  at  the  lowest^  and  taking  houses,  mills, 
mines,  trade  and  commerce,  £25,000,000  at  the  least,  to  be 
annually  transferred  from  the  land,  house,  and  mineral 
property,  the  trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures  of  the 
country,  to  the  monied  interest — to  the  money  changers 
and  usurers — to  Jones  Lloyd,  Peel  and  Co.  This  must  be 
well  scrutinised,  and  if  it  bears  examination,  it  must  be 
constantly  dinned  into  the  ears  of  the  British  people. 

I  send  you  back  John  Manners^s  sensible  and  spirited 
letter.  I  am  low-spirited  for  want  of  such  comrades  in 
arms  as  this  very  John  Manners.  I  am  low-spirited  at 
seeing  the  party  occupying  itself  about  the  admission  or 
exclusion  of  an  individual  from  parhament,  at  a  moment 
when  the  greatest  commercial  empire  of  the  world  is  engaged 
in  a  life  and  death  struggle  for  existence.  It  is  tea-table 
twaddling,  more  becoming  a  pack  of  old  maids  than  a  great 
party  aspiring  to  govern  an  empire  upon  which  the  sun 
never  sets. 

I  think  the  East  and  West  India  question  must  prove  a 
puzzle  for  the  government — Lord  6re/s  government  bank 
in  the  Mauritius,  with  his  10s,  assignatsi  The  Mauritius 
fed  by  the  government,  and  the  West  Indies  in  no  better 
plight,  will  bring  the  country  to  its  senses. 
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In  oonsequenoe  of  the  govemment  having  antiu- 
riaed  the  infringement  of  a  law,  the  new  paifiamflnt 
was  summoned  to  meet  on  the  8th  oi  November. 
The  choice  of  a  speaker  and  the  swearing  in  of 
members  occupied  the  house  of  conunons  untS  tte 
23rd,  when  a  speech  by  command  of  her  majeitf 
was  delivered  by  the  lords  commissioners.      It  was 
the  wish  of  Lord  George  Bentindc  that  there  shooild 
be  an  amendment  to  the  address  with  referanoe  to 
the  bank  charter,  but  amendmrats  to  the  addrev  an 
generally  so  unfortunate,  and  the  effort  of  the  pn^ 
tectionist  party  in  this  respect  in  the  last  aesaon  of 
the  late  parliament  not  having  proved  an  eouxpCion 
to  the  rule,  he  was  dissuaded  from  the  attempt, 
which  he  always  very  much  r^retted.     He  took  the 
opportunity  howev^  of  bringing  forward  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  in  a  comprehensive  speech. 

He  said  that  **  so  gloomy  a  speech  had  never  been 
made  by  any  sovereign  to  her  people  as  that  which 
they  were  then  considering;"  that  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  country  would  be  bitter  if  the  address  to 
the  crown  were  assented  to  without  a  full  explanation 
by  the  govemment  of  all  the  circumstances  whidi 
led  to  their  letter  of  licence  to  the  bank  of  England. 
In  an  early  period  of  the  last  session  of  the  late 
parliament,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  bring- 
ing his  financial  budget  before  the  house,  pronounced 
a   high   eulogium   on  the  bank  charter  act.     The 
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house  would  recollect  that  the  chancellor  was  loudly 
called  upon  in  the  spring  by  many  on  the  opposition 
benches,  by  a  petition  from  the  merchants  of  London, 
and  by  various  petitions  from  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  almost  every  city  throughout  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  to  relax  the  restrictions  of  that 
act,  but  the  answer  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
was  that  the  worst  was  over,  and  though  it  had  been 
the    intention  of  Lord   George  Bentinck   to   have 
moved  the  repeal  or  the  mitigation  of  that  act,  the 
unexpected  announcement  of  an  early  dissolution  of 
parliament  left  no  time  for  such  a  course.     It  would 
also  be  recollected  that  towards  the  end  of  September, 
a  deputation  from  Newcastle  waited  on  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  at  a  period  when  already  the  value 
of  the  property  of   the   houses   that  had  failed  in 
London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow  approached  nearly 
ten  millions  sterling,  that  they,  foreseeing  that  in- 
creased   difficulties    were    coming,   applied    to    the 
government  to  remove  this  bank  restriction  which 
made  it  difficult  to  get  the  best  bills   discounted. 
The  answer  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was, 
that  he  could  not  be  expected  to  guard  against  the 
consequences  of  over  trading  and  over  speculation, 
and  that  everybody  knew  there  was  no  xmdue  pres- 
sure in  the  money  market  as  regarded  houses  on 
good  credit.     This  at  the  very  time  when  exchequer 
bills  were  at  25  per  cent,  discount,  when  the  power  of 
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the  bank  of  England  to  continue  its  payments  began 
to  be  doubted,  when  among  the  houses  in  bad  credit 
was  the  exchequer  office  itself  whose  biDs  ulti- 
mately went  down  to  40  per  cent,  discount.  But 
still  the  government  was  obdurate.  On  the  19th  of 
October  another  deputation  from  Liverpool.  What 
said  the  first  minister  to  them  ?  Why,  that  he  ga?e 
them  no  hopes.  Time  went  on.  Suddenly  on 
Saturday  the  23rd  of  October  certain  bankers  from 
the  city  of  London  called  at  the  treasury,  and  thea, 
when  houses  to  the  amount  of  nearly  fifteen  millions 
sterling  had  fallen,  the  government  changed  their 
minds,  and  did  that  which  they  had  hitherto  peremp- 
torily refused  to  do.  Why  did  they  change  their 
minds  ?  What  were  the  immediate  causes  that  in- 
duced them  at  this  particular  period  to  give  way, 
which  they  refused  to  do  at  three  earlier  periods, 
when,  if  they  had  been  more  conceding,  they  might 
have  warded  off  a  very  large  portion  of  this  distress 
and  disaster.  The  house  had  a  right  to  know  why 
the  government  had  postponed  so  long  this  urgent 
measure  of  relief. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  was  a  very  legitimate 
question,  though  one  probably  not  very  easy  to  answer. 
On  the  present  occasion  the  first  minister  made  a 
general  reply  to  Lord  George  Bentinck's  "  song  of 
triumph  over  the  calamities  of  the  country,"  and 
denied  that  he  had  made  out  any  connection  between 
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our  existing  distress  and  our  currency  laws  and  new 
onnmercial  system.  The  minister  gave  notice  that 
cm  the  30th  instant  the  whole  question  of  our  com- 
mercial and  monetary  position  would  be  brought  for- 
ward by  the  ch&ncellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  speech 
from  the  throne  gave  a  prominent  place  to  this  topic 
and  a  full  discussion  of  it  could  not  be  evaded. 

Accordingly,  on  the  appointed  day  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  in  a  very  able  and  argumentative 
statement,  which  lasted  two  hours  and  a  half,  reviewed 
the  past  transactions  of  the  year  and  vindicated  the 
policy  of  the  government.  The  proposition  of  the 
ministry  was  a  secret  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  recent  commercial  distress,  and  how  far 
it  had  been  affected  by  the  laws  for  regulating  the 
issue  of  bank  notes  payable  on  demand.  Unhappily, 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  who  was  prostrate  from  illness, 
could  not  be  present  dimng  this  important  debate  of 
three  days,  but  the  views  of  those  who  attributed  to 
the  bank  charter  an  aggravating  influence  over  the 
recent  disasters  were  vindicated  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Baring,  in  a  speech  which  may  be  safely  referred  to  as 
containing  the  essence  of  the  question  conveyed  in 
the  most  popular  form.  An  abstruse  subject  was 
never  put  before  an  assembly  in  a  more  practical  and 
animated  style.  Mr.  Baring  was  opposed  to  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  into  the  bank  act:  "Why,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  the  country  has  ahready  sat  as  a  committee 
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upon  it  The  preasurB  and  die  snSiering  eodnnd  hj 
the  oountay  were  the  witaesaes,  and  the  letter  of  lb 
25th  of  October,  was  all  the  report  that  was  nm- 
sary." 

The  strongest  oond^nnaticm  of  the  act  aooprdiog 
to  Mr.  Baring  was  that  it  had  not  prevented  the 
crisis ;  that  it  had  not  checked  it  after  it  had  occomd; 
and  that  an  infringement  of  its  provisions  had  beoomt 
absolutely  necessary.  "  What  the  commercial  body 
wished  to  know  was,  if  the  power  which  had  htefy 
been  exerted  on  their  behalf  would  never  be  exerted 
again  till  ruin  was  complete.''  Without  the  faiD  of 
1844,  he  said  very  truly,  there  was  ample  power  in 
the  bank  of  England  to  save  itsdf  and  its  gdd,  wUe 
it  spread  desolation  around.  The  severest  critidsm  on 
the  stringency  of  the  act  was  the  success  of  the  trifling 
measure  of  relaxation. 


TO  MR.  BURN. 


Harcourt  House,  Noyember  25, 1847. 

It  seems  to  me  that  your  invaluable  Olance  at  the  Got* 
ton  Trade  affords  a  complete  and  effective  key  to  the  inqnin: 
what  is  the  sum  of  money  England  receives  firom  foreign 
count  rics  in  each  year  for  converting  the  raw  material  into 
}*Arn,  and  into  every  other  description  of  cotton  goods? 
Yam  is  a  very  simple  affair ;  it  is  only  adding  11  per  cent. 
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or  waste  to  the  weight  of  the  yam,  which  gives  the  amount 
if  the  raw  cotton  consumed.  Having  ascertained  the 
imount  consumed  of  raw  cotton,  nothing  remains  but  to 
nultiply  the  pounds  of  raw  cotton  by  the  price  of  cotton  in 
ach  year,  and  deduct  the  product  fix)m  the  declared  value 
►f  yam  exported,  and  the  remainder  gives  the  money  paid 
►y  foreign  countries  to  England  for  working  up  the  raw 
otton  into  yam.  Getting  at  the  payment  to  England  for 
he  manufacture  of  calicoes,  cambrics,  &c.  &c.,  is  rather 
aore  compUcated,  but  still  very  simple. 

Take  for  example  1844.  Page  7  gives  the  price  of  plain 
alicoes,  viz.,  6*.  6d.  per  piece,  as  well  as  the  weight  of 
ach  piece,  which  appears  to  be  5  lbs.  12  oz.  Add  to  this 
leven  per  cent,  for  waste  in  working  the  raw  cotton  origi- 
lally  into  yam,  and  we  get  at  the  entire  weight  of  the  raw 
otton  wrought  up  into  plain  calicoes. 

Tlie  price  of  raw  cotton  is  given  in  another  page  as  4J. 
ri  1844.  The  weight  in  cotton  multiplied  by  the  price 
jives  the  money  value  of  the  raw  material  consimied  in  the 
uanufacture  of  each  article  each  year,  and  deducting  in 
ach  case  the  value  of  the  raw  material  from  the  declared 
aliie  of  the  several  manufactured  articles  exported,  in  the 
lifference  we  leara  what  England  in  each  year  received  from 
he  foreigner  as  a  recompense  to  our  manufacturers  and 
rorking  men  for  converting  the  raw  material  into  the 
nanufactured  article.  I  have  set  on  an  accountant  to 
nake  this  statement  out  up  to  1846  inclusive.  If  you 
jould  make  it  out  for  me  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the 
)resent  year  it  would  be  a  great  service. 

Enclosed  I  send  you  a  rough  calculation  I  have  made  as 
egards  yarn  for  three  years.     You  will  observe  that  Eng- 

H    H 
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land's  profit,  in  1844,  on  working  up  144,000,00011)8. 
of  raw  cotton  into  yarn,  to  sell  to  the  foreigner,  exceeded  by 
£280,000  her  profit  in  1846,  in  working  up  174,000,0001b8. 
I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  communications  of  to-day. 
As  yet  1  have  not  had  a  moment  to  look  into  them, 
but  I  doubt  not  they  will  be  very  valuable. 


TO  MR.  WRIGHT,  OF  NOTTINGHAM. 

Harcoort  House,  November  26, 1847. 

We  are  to  settle  on  Monday  what  course  we  are  to  take 
in  regard  to  the  bank  charter  act. 

I  believe  we  shall  decide  upon  a  motion  to  suspend  the 
act  until  the  committee  have  reported. 

I  wish  you  would  publish  a  new  edition  of  your  old 
pamphlet,  reviewing  the  late  occurrences  and  disasters.  I 
can  only  say  that  I  never  fairly  understood  the  question 
until  I  read  your  former  pamphlet. 


TO  MR.  BURN. 

Harcourt  House,  November  27, 1847. 

Enclosed  I  send  you  an  extract  from  a  letter  I  have  this 
morning  received  from  Mr.  Haywood,  of  Liverpool.  Pray 
consider  it.  He  appears  to  estimate  the  loss  on  stock  on 
hand  much  higher  than  you  do,  but  to  ascribe  no  loss  to  the 
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sdes  prior  to  the  17th  of  September^  though  he  does  not 
mentioii  the  subject  in  any  way. 

I  will  to-morrow  send  you  the  entire  table  of  cotton 
exports  made  out  as  I  suggested  in  my  letter  of  yesterday. 


TO  MR.  BURN. 

Harcourt  House,  November  28, 1847. 

I  have  only  got  your  plain  and  printed  calicoes  made 
onty  which  I  send  you  for  your  observations  and  future  use 
if  you  think  the  table  a  valuable  one.  It  shows  that  all  is 
not  gold  that  glitters^  and  that  the  profit  to  England  can 
be  very  ill  appreciated  by  an  imposing  array  of  figures, 
showing  the  declared  value  of  the  exports.  England 
received  £4,000,000  sterling  more  in  i  845,  and  £8,000,000 
sterling  more  in  1844,  for  manufacturing  a  less  quantity  of 
cotton  than  she  did  in  1846,  and  within  £400,000  as 
much  in  1836  as  she  did  in  1846  for  working  up  three- 
fifths  of  the  quantity  made  in  1846. 

I  will  send  you  the  other  items  as  soon  as  they  are  made 
out  for  me.  If  you  supply  me  with  the  first  nine  or  ten 
months  of  this  year  the  account  would  be  of  still  greater 
interest. 


TO  MR.  BURN. 

Harcourt  House,  November  29, 1847. 

Accompanying  I  send  you  the  remainder  of  the  cotton 
exports   dissected.      Altogether    they  will  form  a  most 

H  H  2 
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curious  statistical  table^  showing  how  much  work  England 
did  in  1846  for  very  little  profit.  How  have  prices  been 
in  the  home  market  ?  Does  the  foreign  market  govern  the 
home  prices^  or^  vice  versdf  Do  the  two  markets  keep 
level,  or  having  to  a  certain  extent  a  protected  home 
market  and  a  taxed  foreign  market,  are  our  manufactures 
enabled  to  obtain  a  better  price  in  the  home  than  they  are 
unfortunately  obtaining  in  the  foreign  market  ? 

The  statement  you  furnished  me  with  as  regards  the 
loss  of  British  merchants  on  cotton  seems  to  have  made  a 
considerable  sensation.  Your  member,  Mr.  W.  Brown, 
and  I  beUeve  Mr.  McGregor,  both  assured  Sir  Charles 
Wood  that  £380,000  was  the  utmost  of  the  loss  sus- 
tained. 

I  understand  Mr.  Brown  has  been  told  a  different  stoiy 
through  his  Liverpool  correspondents.  He  has  been  told 
I  was  under  the  mark. 


TO  MR.  BURN. 

Harcourt  House,  December  1,  1S47. 

It  is  fortunate  indeed  I  sent  the  statement  to  you  for  in- 
spection. The  blunder  of  the  accountant  employed  was 
quite  inexcusable,  as  he  had  your  book  before  him.  Page 
23  was  pointed  out  to  him.  He  had  previously  been  em- 
ployed to  get  at  the  money  value  of  cotton  imported  from 
the  United  States,  through  table  page  23,  and  had  done  so, 
and  then  he  goes  to  work  stupidly  on  page  13  !  ! !  It  is 
very  provoking.  I  was  myself  confined  to  my  bed  with 
illness,  and  trusted  to  his  work  being  faithfully  done,  and 
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did  not  try  the  basis  of  the  calculation  by  the  test  of  com- 
paring his  price  column  of  cotton  with  your  prices  in  page 
23.  I  have  now  set  him  to  do  his  work  over  again^  and 
when  complete  I  will  send  it  to  you. 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  fidelity  of  the  pic- 
ture I  drew  of  the  state  of  trade,  and  especially  of  the  cotton 
trade,  is  sanctioned  by  those  best  acquainted  with  it.  For 
that  part  of  it  which  has  most  struck  and  surprised  the 
mind  of  the  mercantile  community,  the  statement  with 
regard  to  England*s  loss  on  cotton  in  1847, 1  am  entirely 
indebted  to  you. 

Your  rough  notes  of  the  loss  on  raw  cotton  made  here 
were  pretty  much  what  you  now  estimate  it  at,  but  then 
there  was  an  unknown  quantity  to  be  deducted  on  account 
of  American  consignments.  This  we  understood  to  be 
"  certainly  less  than  30  per  cent.'^  That  I  might  be  safe 
from  any  charge  of  exaggeration,  I  assumed  it  to  be  one- 
tliird,  and  so  I  called  the  loss  upwards  of  £2,000,000  to 
British  merchants.  What  the  Americans  lose  is  no  concern 
of  ours ;  in  fact,  in  such  transactions  their  loss  is  our  gain. 


TO  MR.  BURN. 


Harcourt  House,  December  4, 1847. 

The  slave-grown  sugar  admission  bill  passed  I  tliink  on 
the  18th  of  August  last  year.  If  you  could  furnish  me 
with  a  statement  of  the  exports  of  cotton  goods,  with  their 
money  value,  from  the  10th  of  September  1846,  to  the 
10th  of  November  1847,  to  Cuba,  Porto  Bico,  and  the 
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Brazils  on  the  one  side^  and  to  Bombay^  Calcutta,  Madras^ 
the  Mauritius,  and  the  British  West  Indies  on  the  other, 
as  compared  with  the  exports  to  these  same  countries  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1845-46,  I  should  be  more 
obliged  to  you  than  I  can  express. 

Mr.  Heywood,  your  member,  has  challenged  me  to  show 
that  England  has  not  gained  by  the  transfer  of  the  sugar 
trade  from  her  own  colonies  to  the  foreigners,  and  I  ha?e 
accepted  his  challenge,  relying  upon  your  kindness  to  pro- 
cure me  the  information.  The  return  you  last  sent  me  for 
tiie  month  ending  November  this  year,  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  month  last  year,  is  what  I  want,  onlj 
extended  to  the  period  I  have  before  named,  and  with  the 
money  value  added. 

I  bring  forward  my  motion  on  Thursday. 


TO  MR,  BURN. 

Harcourt  House,  December  7,  1847. 

I  know  not  how  sufficiently  to  thank  you  for  your  enthu- 
siastic zeal  and  devotion  in  my  service. 

Had  your  labours  on  my  account  been  limited  to  work 
by  day,  I  should  have  felt  myself  ill  able  enough  to  thaiik 
you  for  your  exertions.  When  the  night  as  well  as  the 
day  are  sacrificed  by  you  on  ray  account,  I  am  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  find  words  to  express  how  highly  I  appreciate  such 
extraordinar}^  devotion. 


^*r-.,'V^v'V^\^\/S^'«'  ■>.>^'>» 
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TO  MR.  BURN. 

Harconrt  House,  December  10, 1847. 

In  consequence  of  Lord  JoWs  illness  I  was  obliged  to 
postpone  my  motion  last  night. 

Your  return  is  admirable^  fulfils  every  expectation  I  en- 
tertained of  it^  and  will  be  invaluable  in  the  house.  How 
it  proves  the  folly  of  letting  slip  an  old  customer  in  the  vain 
hope  of  obtaining  a  better.     So  completely  the  old  fable. 

Can  you  make  out  how  many  bankruptcies  or  failures 
there  have  been  in  the  cotton  trade  up  to  the  present  timeP 

You  wrote  to  me  that  between  the  Ist  of  September  and 
the  7th  of  November  sixteen  firms,  consisting  of  forty 
partners,  had  failed  in  the  cotton  trade.  This  I  presume 
includes  Glasgow  and  Paisley,  or  do  you  restrict  yourself  to 
England  P 

P.S.  Since  writing  the  foregoing  it  occurs  to  me  that 
these  will  be  held  to  be  a  flaw  in  my  case.  I  have  got  in 
this  comparative  return  the  two  months  from  the  12th  of 
September  to  the  10th  of  November,  1846,  twice  over! 
And  it  will  be  objected  to  my  return  that  on  this  account 
it  is  no  fair  comparison  at  all.  My  opponents  will  at  once 
say  (whether  true  or  not)  your  return  of  1845-46  owes  its 
magnitude  entirely  to  those  very  two  months  of  1846, 
which  were  the  two  first  months  of  the  admission  of  slave- 
grown  sugar.  If  therefore  it  were  not  too  unreasonable,  I 
would  ask  you  to  pick  out  of  the  return  of  1845-46  the  two 
months  from  the  12th  of  September  to  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  to  insert  instead  the  two  months  of  1845,  com- 
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mencing  with  the  12th  of  July  and  ending  the  12th  of 
September.  Then  no  one  can  say  a  word  againet  the 
return^  and  a  most  valuable  one  it  will  be. 


TO  MR.  WRIGHT,  OF  NOTTINGHAM. 

December  12, 1S47. 

I  was  sorry  to  miss  you  as  you  passed  through  London. 
I  was  laid  up  confined  to  my  bed  with  the  influenza  when 

vou  called.    You  will  have  seen  Herries'  motion.    It  seems 

ft 

to  meet  pretty  general  concurrence  from  those  opposed  to 
the  bank  charter  act,  but  parliament  will  be  adjourned 
next  Friday  I  hear  till  the  end  of  January,  so  Herries' 
motion  will  not  come  on  till  after  the  recess;  in  short, 
some  time  the  first  week  in  February.  I  rather  fear  we 
have  missed  our  opportunity.  We  ought  to  have  moved 
an  amendment  to  the  address.  The  immediate  pressure  of 
the  bank  charter  act's  restrictions  having  passed  away,  the 
iron  wliich  was  hot  and  malleable  is  fast  growing  cold  and 
callous. 


TO  MR.  BURN. 

Harcourt  House,  December  30,  1S47. 

You  must  begin  to  tliink  me  very  ungrateful  for  your 
extraordinary  exertions  on  my  behalf.  The  truth  is  an  im- 
mense press  of  business  and  illness  together  have  tin-own 
me  terribly  into  arrear. 

I  now  stand  positively  to  come  on  with  my  East  and 
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Test  India  and  Mauritius  motion  on  Thursday  the  3rd  of 
ebruary.  K  you  could  make  up  for  me  by  that  time  the  re- 
irn,  say  to  the  12th  or  15th  of  January  1848,  and  going 
ick  with  the  corresponding  return  for  1845-46,  so  as  to 
ake  the  periods  correspond,  it  would  be  a  great  obligation, 
imagine  December  and  January  will  expose  a  terrible  decay 
I  the  cotton  trade  with  the  ruined  sugar-planting  colonies ; 
hilst  I  apprehend  as  I  go  back  into  1845  I  shall  meet 

very  prosperous  trade  with  the  East  Indies  at  any 
ite.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  we  are  bound,  though  it 
'lis  against  my  argument,  to  put  on  the  5^  per  cent,  in- 
-eased  price  in  1847  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  if  it  were  not 
)0  much  trouble  I  think  we  might  in  each  case  accompany 
le  statement  of  the  value  of  the  exports  with  a  memoran- 
iim  of  the  cost  of  raw^  cotton  in  each  case  to  be  deducted 
om  England's  profit. 

Let  me  wish  you  with  all  my  heart  a  happy  new  year,  and 
prosperous  one. 


W^*^*^^'^»W^^^»^^»^»^>^^»»^^^^^^^"^»N^»^^^#^^ 


TO  MR.  BURN. 

Harcoort  House,  January  16,  184:8. 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  a  letter  full  of  interesting  infor- 
lation. 
The  way  in  which  foreigners  are  apparently  giving  us  the 
go  by''  is  very  alarming;  it  is  that  they  are  getting  first 
ur  gold,  and  then  with  it  our  goods  at  20,  80,  and  50  per 
ent.  under  prime  cost.  An  abundant  harvest,  cheap 
otton,  cheap  sugar,  and  cheap  tea,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
istory  appear  to  be  of  no  use  to  us. 
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If  I  get  the  returns  by  the  Slst  of  this  month  it  will  be 
quite  time  enough  for  me;  perhaps  by  taking  ten  days 
more  time  you  might  add  another  week's  exports.  The 
game  I  imagine  is  showing  itself  now  more  and  more  every 
month  and  week. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  name  of  the  West  Indian  to 
whom  your  letter  refers,  perhaps  he  would  give  me  leave  to 
mention  his  name,  as  I  am  fighting  their  cause  for  them? 
I  make  out  that  in  the  last  six  years  ending  Slst  December 
1846,  upwards  of  £800,000  worth  of  machinery  went  out 
to  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  the  Mauritius.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  this  export  to  British  possessions  is  now  to  be 
stopped,  and  a  large  part  of  it  transferred  to  slave-holding 
countries. 

Do  you  think  your  friend  in  Manchester  could  give  any 
account  of  the  exports  of  millwork  and  machinery  to  the 
East  and  British  West  Indies,  and  to  Mauritius,  to  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  and  Brazil,  in  1847  ?  I  have  the  returns  for 
the  six  years  previous.  If  I  could  obtain  this  it  would 
make  an  excellent  companion  to  the  return  you  are  making 
for  me. 

In  a  former  letter  you  asked  me  if  I  should  like  to  have  a 
statement  of  Scotch  sequestrations  in  the  cotton  trade.  I 
should  very  much ;  and  more  especially  if  I  could  get  a 
comparision  with  former  years.  I  observe  that  there  are 
notices  of  eleven  sequestrations  in  Glasgow  alone  in  the  last 
week's  Gazette. 

The  account  you  are  preparing  for  me  of  colonial  produce 
will  be  very  valuable. 

I  make  out  that  directly  and  indirectly,  that  is  to  say, 
squadrons   on  the   African  coast  and  elsewhere,    judicial 
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(lumissions^  establishments  on  the  African  coast,  payments 
foreign  powers  for  patting  down  slave-trading,  com- 
;nsations  for  illegal  detentions  of  foreign  ships,  mainte- 
ince  of  captured  slaves,  head-money  to  the  captors,  &c., 
is  cost  since  1808  ....  £29,000,000 
Slavery  compensation  .         .         .     20,000,000 

Increased  cost  of  sugar,  rum,  and  mo- 
lasses, in  twelve  years,  from  1834  to  ,   ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

iQiA  A     -.ui    w     1     ^  33,000,000 

184}6,  as  compared  with  last  twelve 

years  of  slavery     .... 


£82,000,000 
The  average  price  of  sugar  was  29*.  per  cwt.  for  the  twelve 
?ars  antecedent  to  emancipation.  In  consequence  of  the 
minished  production  through  the  idleness  of  the  slaves 
ter  emancipation,  the  average  price  of  sugar,  ex  duty, 
se  10*.  irf.  per  cwt.  in  the  twelve  years  subsequent  to 
ugust  1834.  Multiplying  the  colonial  sugar  consumed  in 
reat  Britain  in  those  twelve  years  of  freedom  by  10*.  Jrf., 
id  allowing  one-third  more  for  rum  and  molasses,  I 
id  that  tlie  British  nation  paid  in  those  twelve  years, 
33,000,000  extraordinary  for  their  sugar;  but  notwith- 
anding  this  enormously  enhanced  price  of  sugar,  the 
lantities  produced  were  so  much  more  diminished  that  the 
SLuteTs*  ffross  receipts  were  upwards  of  £5,000,000  sterling 
ss  than  they  had  been  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
avery !  So  that  the  blacks  squeezed  £33,000,000  in 
lose  twelve  years  out  of  John  Bull. 
The  nett  profits  of  the  planters  in  the  twelve  years  subse- 
lent  to  emancipation  were  diminished  beyond  the  amount 
'  these  two  sums  together.  The  free  labourers,  whilst  they 
•oduced  25  per  cent,  less  sugar  and  mniy  upon  an  average 
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have  earned  6^.  a  week  where  before  they  cost  the  planter 
(according  to  Lord  6re/s  statement  in  1833)  but  2d,  a  day. 
They  now  work  upon  an  average  six  hoars  a  day,  seven  dtyi 
in  a  fortnight^  whereas  under  the  mitigated  slavery  of  latter 
times  they  worked  nine  hours  a  day,  eleven  days  in  a  fort- 
night. They  now  get  according  to  Lord  Grey^s  statement 
in  1833,  six  times  the  money  for  forty-two  hours'  work  in  a 
fortnight,  they  used  under  slavery  to  cost  doing  ninety-nine 
hours'  work.  I  am  assured  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  free 
labourers  in  Jamaica  ride  their  horses  !  !  !  I  don't  think 
when  John  Bull  paid  £20,000,000  to  knock  off  their  chains, 
he  meant  to  make  idle  gentlemen  of  the  emancipated  negroes ; 
but  practically  that  is  what  he  has  done. 

The  Yankee  recruiting  in  Manchester  for  female  silk 
manufacturers  is  another  ominous  feature  of  the  times. 

Some  how  the  silk  manufacture  does  not  appear  to  suffer 
so  much  as  other  trades — how  comes  this  ? 


TO  MR.  BURN. 

Harcourt  House,  January  20,  1848. 

It  is  excessively  difficult  to  get  at  the  aggregate  expense 
of  putting  down  slav e- trading ;  but  though  I  am  aware 
that  some  of  the  journals  have  set  it  down  at  £1,500,000 
a  year,  I  cannot  myself  make  out  that  it  has  ever  cost  in 
any  one  year  more  than  £1,000,000.  The  house  of  com- 
mons' return  this  year  gives  the  expense  of  the  African 
squadron  for  1847  at  £300,000  or  £305,000,  I  forget 
which,    whilst   two  years   ago    a  similar  return  gave  the 
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expense  £720^000 1  Bat  then  there  is  the  slave  commis- 
sion^ maintenance  of  slaves  at  Sierra  Leone^  head-money 
for  captured  slaves,  the  cost  of  the  various  military  and 
civil  establishments  on  the  African  coast,  payments  to 
foreign  powers,  £300,000  or  £400,000  to  Portugal  for  an 
engagement  to  sign  a  treaty,  &c. 

You  ask  me  how  quakers  will  manage  to  reconcile  their 
free  trade  and  their  anti-slavery  morality  on  this  occasion  ? 
I  think  a  letter  I  got  from  Bristol  dated  the  27th  of  last 
December  gives  a  good  insight  into  their  practice.  I  quote 
from  it : 

"  The  parties  who  imported  the  first  foreign  sugar  here 
(i.  €,  Bristol)  were  John  Thomas,  Sons  and  Co.,  wholesale 
grocers,  19th  October  1846,  in  the  ^  Unity,*  from  Havan- 
nah,  consisting  of  520  boxes.  They  were  purchased  of  a 
house  in  London  while  the  vessel  lay  at  Cowes.  Another 
house,  also  quakers,  of  the  firm  of  Wedmore  and  Claypole, 
wholesale  grocers,  imported  direct  from  Porto  Rico,  12th 
April  1847,  158  hogsheads  122  barrels  per  'Brilliant.' 
We  have  had  several  other  cargoes  imported,  but  they 
have  been  consignments  to  brokers  for  sale/' 

If  I  recollect  right  the  quakers  voted  against  the  pay- 
ment of  any  compensation  to  slave-owners.  Theirs  was  a 
costless  Christianity  and  a  cheap  philanthropy. 


TO  MR.  BURN. 

Harcourt  House,  January  25,  1848. 

I  have  got  a  very  good  return  from  Calcutta.  The 
commercial  year  at  Calcutta  I  suppose  begins  and  ends  the 
1st  of  July.     Is  it  so? 
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If  it  is,  if  you  could  give  me  an  account  of  the  value  of 
cotton  goods  and  yam  exported  from  Great  Britain  to 
(Jalcutta  for  the  six  months  commencing  the  1st  of  July 
and  ending  the  31st  of  December,  it  would  supply  me  with 
an  additional  argument.  Mr.  James's  statement  having 
already  been  made  in  the  house  of  commons  by  himself' 
does  not  matter.  The  great  argument  will  be  derived  from 
the  two  returns  you  are  making  out  for  me. 

If  you  can  lay  your  hands  upon  any  old  and  remarkable 
prophecies  of  the  great  increase  of  the  cotton  trade  to  ensue 
from  opening  up  Brazil  and  Cuba  made  by  Cobden,  Bri^t, 
or  Mibier  Gibson  in  former  years,  I  should  like  to  have 
them.  I  well  remember  the  general  purport  of  them  was 
that  free  trade  in  corn  was  almost  of  inferior  importance  to 
cheap  sugar  and  opening  out  the  boundless  markets  of 
Brazil  and  Cuba.  Let  me  have  the  Calcutta  Trade  (Sr- 
cular  again. 

When  you  have  done  the  job  you  are  now  about  I  wish 
you  would  sift  Du  Fay's  grand  finance  statement  of  the 
cotton  trade  of  the  last  year.  I  have  not  the  paper  now 
before  me,  but  my  impression  is  that  he  has  miscalcu- 
lated the  home  consumption  of  cotton  goods  by  some 
100,000,000  lbs.  weight  in  every  year,  besides  which  his 
average  price  of  raw  cotton  differs  most  materially.  I  think 
you  should  dissect  and  anatomize  Du  Fay  in  the  Glance. 
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TO  MR.  BURN. 

Wimpole,  January  29, 1848. 

I  received  your  account  of  exports  to  the  sugar-growing 
countries  yesterday  just  before  I  left  London  for  this  place^ 
and  return  you  my  warm  thanks  for  it.  Lord  Ashburton, 
who  is  here,  tells  me  that  no  sugar  is  cultivated  about  Rio 
Janeiro — that  the  sugar  of  Brazil  is  all  cultivated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pemambuco  and  Bahia.  He  is  curious^ 
to  know  and  so  am  I  if  you  have  the  means  at  hand 
readily  (not  otherwise)  whether  the  increased  exports  of 
cottons  to  Brazil  are  exclusively  to  Bahia  and  Pemambuco, 
or  whether  Rio  Janeiro,  not  engaged  in  the  sugar  trade, 
shares  equally  with  or  in  part  with  Bahia  and  Pemam- 
^buco. 

With  regard  to  the  exports  to  Calcutta,  though  the 
Calcutta  commercial  year  commences  in  May,  I  think  I  wiU 
only  take  half  the  year,  viz.,  from  July  to  December  both 
inclusive  :  half  a  year  is  a  more  even  period ;  besides  the 
last  half  year  is  just  the  period  when  the  injury  to  the 
Calcutta  sugar  trade  had  come  into  practical  operation. 
I  return  on  Monday  morning  to  London,  so  pray  con- 
tinue to  address  my  letters  as  heretofore. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  proportion  the  value  of  raw  cotton 
in  each  period  bears  to  the  whole  value  ? 

I  imagine  that  after  deducting  the  value  of  raw  cotton 
in  the  two  periods  from  the  12th  of  September  1846  to  the 
12th  of  January  1848,  with  that  from  the  12th  of  May 
1S45  to  the  12th  of  September  1846,  the  case  will  appear 
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much  stronger  as  regards  the  balance  of  wages,  &c.  lost  in 
the  period  from  the  12th  of  September  1846  to  the  l£th  of 
January  1848. 


TO  MR.  BURN. 

February  1, 1848. 

Some  of  your  quotations  from  Tumbull  are  very  happy, 
and  I  shall  make  use  of  them.  I  propose  to  take  this  Une 
but  as  a  preliminary.  1  want  you  to  tell  me  how  many 
men,  women,  and  children  there  are  in  Great  Britain 
(}.  e.  including  Scotland)  dependent  for  their  subsistence 
on  the  cotton  trade.  1  think  according  to  the  last  census 
there  were  about  260,000  employed.  Bright  last  year  in 
the  house  of  commons  estimated  them  if  1  recollect  right  at 
310,000.  Assuming  them  to  be  310,000  employed,  I 
suppose  in  the  cotton  trade  where  so  large  a  proportion  of 
women  and  children  are  employed  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
allow  190,000  unemployed  as  dependent  on  the  310,000 
employed  for  their  subsistence.  Ha\ing  assumed  those 
dependent  for  their  subsistence  on  the  cotton  trade  to  be 
500,000  and  the  average  consumption  of  the  empire  at 
23]  lbs.  per  mouth  per  annum,  these  500,000  persons  in 
sixteen  months  would  eat  6,904  tons  14  cwt.  of  sugar,  and 
at  £10  per  ton  would  have  saved  in  the  sixteen  months 
£69,046  L?.  M, ;  but  whilst  they  have  tliis  much  on  the 
credit  side  of  the  account,  they  have  on  the  debtor  sheet 
their  share  of  the  profits  and  wages  of  converting  that  raw 
cotton  into  manufactures,  on  which  there  has  been  a  dimi- 
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nation  in  the  exports  to  the  sugar-growing  colonies  of 
£l,ni,Ui  during  the  same  period.  I  wait  for  you  to  tell 
me  what  portion  of  this  would  be  wages  to  the  operatives 
and  profits  to  the  manufacturers.  Say'half,  and  still  on 
the  balance  those  dependent  for  subsistence  on  the  cotton 
trade  lose  upwards  of  half  a  million  by  the  transaction. 


The  committee  on  commercial  distress  having  been 
appointed,  the  principal  reason  for  the  summoning  of 
the  new  parliament  in  the  autumn  had  been  satisfied, 
and  an  adjournment  until  a  month  after  Christmas 
was  in  prospect.  Before,  however,  this  took  place  a 
new  and  interesting  question  arose  which  led  to  con- 
siderable discussion,  and  which  ultimately  influenced 
in  no  immaterial  manner  the  parliamentary  position  of 
Lord  George  BentincL 

The  city  of  London  at  the  general  election  had 
sent  to  the  house  of  commons,  as  a  colleague  of  the 
first  minister,  a  member  who  found  a  difficulty  in 
taking  one  of  the  oaths  appointed  by  the  house  to  be 
sworn  preliminarily  to  any  member  exercismg  his  right 
of  voting.  The  difficulty  arose  from  this  member 
being  not  only  of  the  Jewish  race,  but  unfortunately 
believing  only  in  the  first  part  of  the  Jewish  religion. 


I  ] 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  relations  that  subsist  between  the  Bedoneen 
race  that  under  the  name  of  Jews  is  found  in  every 
country  of  Europe,  and  the  Teutonic,  Sdavonian, 
and  Celtic  races  which  have  appropriated  that  divi- 
sion of  the  globe,  will  form  hereafter  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  chapters  in  a  philosophical  history  of 
man. 

The  Saxon,  the  Sclave,  and  the  Celt,  have 
adopted  most  of  the  laws  and  many  of  the  customs 
of  these  Arabian  tribes,  all  their  literature  and  all 
their  rdigion.  They  are  therefore  indebted  to  tbem 
for  much  that  regulates,  much  that  charms,  and 
much  that  solaces,  existence.  The  toiling  multitude 
rest  every  seventh  day  by  virtue  of  a  Jewish  law; 
they  are  perpetually  reading,  "  for  their  example," 
the  records  of  Jewish  history  and  singing  the  odes 
and  elegies  of  Jewish  poets ;  and  they  daily  acknow- 
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ledge  on  their  knees,  with  reverent  gratitude,  that 
the  only  medium  of  communication  between  the 
Creator  and  themselves  is  the  Jewish  race.  Yet 
they  treat  that  race  as  the  vilest  of  generations ;  and 
instead  of  logically  looking  upon  them  as  the  human 
family  that  has  contributed  most  to  human  happi- 
ness, they  extend  to  them  every  term  of  obloquy  and 
every  form  of  persecution. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  penetrate  this  social  anomaly 
that  has  harassed  and  perplexed  centuries. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  race 
is  a  penalty  incurred  for  the  commission  of  a  great 
crime:  namely,  the  crucifixion  of  our  blessed  Lord 
in  the  form  of  a  Jewish  prince,  by  the  Romans,  at 
Jerusalem,  and  at  the  instigation  of  some  Jews,  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus  Csesar.  Upon  this,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  all^ation  is  neither  historically 
true  nor  dogmatically  soimd. 

1.  Not  historically  true.  It  is  not  historically 
true,  because  at  the  time  of  the  advent  of  our  Lord, 
the  Jewish  race  was  as  much  dispersed  throughout 
the  world  as  at  this  present  time,  and  had  been  so  for 
many  centuries.  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  those 
fth(Mres  which  are  bathed  by  the  midland  sea,  was 
then  a  primaeval  forest,  but  in  every  city  of  the  great 
Eastern  monarchies  and  in  every  province  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  Jews  had  been  long  settled.  We 
have  not    precise   authority  for  saying  that  at  the 

I  I  2 
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advent  there  were  more  Jews  established  in  Egypt 
than  in  Palestine,  but  it  may  unquestionabty  be 
asserted  that  at  that  period  there  were  many  more 
Jews  living,  and  that  too  in  great  prospmty  and 
honour,  at  Alexandria  than  at  Jerusalem.  It  is 
evident  from  various  Roman  authors  that  the  Jewish 
race  formed  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  multi- 
tude that  filled  Rome  itsdf,  and  that  the  Mosaic 
religion,  undisturbed  by  the  state,  even  made  prose- 
lytes. But  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any 
curious  researches  on  this  head,  though  the  authori- 
ties are  neither  scant  nor  uninteresting.  We  are 
ftimished  with  evidence  the  most  complete  and 
unanswerable  of  the  pre-dispersion  by  the  sacred 
writings  themselves.  Not  two  months  after  the 
crucifixion,  when  the  Third  Person  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  first  descended  on  Jerusalem,  it  being  the 
time  of  the  great  festivals,  when  the  Jews  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  Arabian  tribes,  pursued  to  this 
day  in  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  repaired  from  all 
quarters  to  the  central  sacred  place,  the  holy  writings 
nform  us  that  there  were  gathered  together  in  Jeru- 
salem, "  Jews,  devout  men,  out  of  every  nation  imder 
heaven."  And  that  this  expression,  so  general  but  so 
precise,  should  not  be  mistaken,  we  are  shortly  after- 
wards, though  incidentally,  informed,  that  there  were 
Parthians,  Medes,  and  Persians  at  Jerusalem,  profess- 
ing the  Mosaic  faith ;   Jews  from  Mesopotamia  and 
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Syria ;  from  the  countries  of  the  lesser  and  the  greater 
Asia ;  Egyptian,  Libyan,  Greek  and  Arabian  Jews : 
and  especially  Jews  from  Rome  itself,  some  of  which 
latter  are  partictdarly  mentioned  as  Roman  proselytes. 
Nor  is  it  indeed  historically  true  that  the  small 
section  of  the  Jewish  race  which  dwelt  in  Palestine 
rejected  Christ.  The  reverse  is  the  truth.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  Jews  of  Palestine  the  good  tidings  of 
our  Lord  would  have  been  unknown  for  ever  to  the 
northern  and  western  races.  The  first  preachers  of 
the  gospel  were  Jews,  and  none  else ;  the  historians 
of  the  gospel  were  Jews,  and  none  else.  No  one  has 
ever  been  permitted  to  write  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  except  a  Jew.  For  nearly  a  century 
no  one  believed  in  the  good  tidings  except  Jews. 
They  nursed  the  sacred  flame  of  which  they  were  the 
consecrated  and  hereditary  depositories.  And  when 
the  time  was  ripe  to  diffuse  the  truth  among  the 
ethnicks,  it  was  not  a  senator  of  Rome  or  a  philoso- 
pher of  Athens  who  was  personally  appointed  by  our 
Lord  for  that  oflSce,  but  a  Jew  of  Tarsus,  who 
founded  the  seven  churches  of  Asia.  And  that 
greater  church,  great  even  amid  its  terrible  corrup- 
tions, that  has  avenged  the  victory  of  Titus  by 
subjugating  the  capital  of  the  Csesars  and  has 
changed  every  one  of  the  Olympian  temples  into 
altars  of  the  God  of  Sinai  and  of  Calvary,  was 
founded  by  another  Jew,  a  Jew  of  Galilee. 
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From  all  which  it  appears  that  the  dispersion  of 
the  Jewish  race,  preceding  as  it  did  for  countless 
ages  the  advent  of  our  Lord,  could  not  be  fiir  con- 
duct which  occurred  subsequently  to  the  advent,  and 
that  they  are  also  guiltless  of  that  subsequent  ocrndxisi 
which  has  been  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime,  since  fer 
Him  and  His  blessed  name,  they  preached,  and  wrote, 
and  shed  their  blood  '^  as  witnesses." 

But  is  it  possible  that  that  which  is  not  historically 
true  can  be  dogmatically  sound  ?  Such  a  condusioa 
would  impugn  the  foundations  of  all  faith.  The 
followers  of  Jesus  of  whatever  race  need  not  how- 
ever be  alarmed.  The  belief  that  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  Jewish  race  is  a  penal  infliction  for  the 
part  which  some  Jews  took  at  the  crucifixion  is  not 
dogmatically  sound. 

2.  Not  dogmatically  sound.  There  is  no  passage 
in  the  sacred  writings  that  in  the  slightest  degree 
warrants  the  penal  assumption.  The  imprecation  of 
the  mob  at  the  crucifixion  is  sometimes  strangely 
quoted  as  a  divine  decree.  It  is  not  a  principle  of 
jurisprudence,  human  or  inspired,  to  permit  the 
criminal  to  ordain  their  own  punishment.  Why  too 
should  they  transfer  any  portion  of  the  infliction  to 
their  posterity  ?  What  evidence  have  we  that  the 
wild  suggestion  was  sanctioned  by  Omnipotence? 
On  the  contrary,  amid  the  expiating  agony,  a  divine 
voice  at  the  same  time  solicited  and  secured  forgive- 
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MBS.     i^d  if  unforgiven,  cotdd  the  cry  of  a  rabble  at 
such  a  scene  bind  a  nation  ? 

Birt,  dogmatical^  considered,  die  subject  of  the 
tfdcifiidon  must  be  viewed  in  a  deeper  spirit*  We 
must  pause  with  awe  to  remember  what  was  the 
|irincipal  office  to  be  Ailfilled  by  the  advent.  When 
the  ineffable  mysteff  of  the  Incarnation  was  consum- 
fnated,  a  divine  person  moved  on  the  face  of  the 
eftrtb  in  the  shape  of  a  clnld  of  Isi^el,  not  to  teadi 
but  to  expiate.  True  it  is  that  no  word  could  fall 
from  s^ch  lips,  whether  in  the  form  of  profound  pluran 
Ue,  or  witty  retort,  or  preceptive  lore,  but  to  guide 
tad  enlighten,  but  they  who  in  those  somewhat  lax 
efftisions,  whidi  in  these  days  are  hdtioured  with  the 
holy  name  of  theology,  speak  of  the  morality  of  the 
gospel  as  a  thing  apart  and  of  novel  revelation,  would 
do  well  to  remember  that  in  promulgating  such  doc- 
trines they  are  treading  on  very  perilous  ground. 
There  cannot  be  two  moralities ;  and  to  hold  that  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity  could  teach  a 
different  morality  from  that  which  had  been  already 
revealed  by  the  First  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  is 
a  dogma  so  full  of  terror  that  it  may  perhaps  be 
looked  upoti  as  the  ineffable  sin  against  the  Holy 
Spirit.  When  the  lawyer  tempted  our  Lord,  and 
inquired  how  he  was  to  inherit  eternal  life,  the  great 
master  of  Galilee  referred  him  to  the  writings  of 
Moses.     There  he  would  find  recorded  "  the  whole 
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duty  of  man ;"  to  love  God  with  all  his  heart,  and 
soul,  and  strength,  and  mind,  and  his  neighbour  as 
himself.  These  two  principles  are  embalmed  in  the 
writings  of  Moses,  and  are  the  essence  of  christiaa 
morals.* 

It  was  for  something  deeper  than  this,  higher  aDd 
holier  than  even  Moses  could  fulfil,  that  angels  an- 
nomiced  the  Coming.  It  was  to  accomplish  an  event 
pre-ordained  by  the  Creator  of  the  world  for  count- 
less ages.  Bom  from  the  chosen  house  of  the  chosen 
people,  yet  blending  in  his  inexplicable  nature  the 
divine  essence  with  the  human  elements,  a  sacrificial 
mediator  was  to  appear,  appointed  before  all  time, 
and  purifying  with  his  atoning  blood  the  myriads  that 
had  preceded  and  the  myriads  that  will  follow  him. 
The  doctrine  embraces  all  space  and  time,  nay,  chaos 
and  eternity ;  divine  persons  are  the  agents  and  the 
redemption  of  the  whole  family  of  man  the  result 
If  the  Jews  had  not  prevailed  upon  the  Romans  to 
crucify  our  Lord,  what  would  have  become  of  the 
Atonement  ?  But  the  human  mind  cannot  contem- 
plate the  idea  that  the  most  important  deed  of  time 
could  depend  upon  human  will.  The  immolators 
were  pre-ordained  like  the  victim,  and  the  holy  race 
supplied  both.  Could  that  be  a  crime  which  secured 
for  all  mankind  eternal  joy  ?  Which  vanquished  Satan, 

*  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself :  I  am  the 
Lord." — Leviticus,  c.  xix,  v.  18. 
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and  opened  the  gates  of  Paradise  ?  Such  a  tenet  wotdd 
sully  and  impugn  the  doctrine  that  is  the  comer-stone 
of  our  faith  and  hope.  Men  must  not  presume  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  such  an  act.  They  must  bow  their  heads 
in  awe  and  astonishment  and  trembling  gratitude. 

But  though  the  opinion  that  the  dispersion  of  the 
Jewish  race  must  be  deemed  a  penalty  incurred  for 
their  connection  with  the  crucifixion  has  neither  his- 
torical nor  doctrinal  sanction,  it  is  possible  that  its 
degrading  influence  upon  its  victims  may  have  been  as 
efficacious  as  if  their  present  condition  were  indeed  a 
judicial  infliction.  Persecution,  in  a  word,  although 
unjust  may  have  reduced  the  modern  Jews  to  a  state 
almost  justifying  malignant  vengeance.  They  may 
have  become  so  odious  and  so  hostile  to  mankind,  as 
to  merit  for  their  present  conduct,  no  matter  how 
occasioned,  the  obloquy  and  ill-treatment  of  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  dwell  and  with  which  they 
are  scarcely  permitted  to  mingle. 

Let  us  examine  this  branch  of  the  subject,  which 
though    of   more   limited   interest,   is   not   without 
instruction. 

In  all  the  great  cities  of  Europe,  and  in  some  of 
the  great  cities  of  Asia,  among  the  infamous  classes 
therein  existing  there  will  always  be  found  Jews, 
They  are  not  the  only  people  who  are  usurers,  gla- 
diators, and  followers  of  mean  and  scandalous  occu- 
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pations,  nor  are  they  anywhere  a  majority  of  such,  }M 
considering  their  general  numbers,  they  contribute 
perhaps  more  than  their  proportion  to  the  aggregate 
of  the  vile.  In  this  they  obey  the  law  whidi  itsgtdate 
the  destiny  of  all  persecuted  races :  the  infkmous  ib 
the  business  of  the  dishonoured;  and  as  infamous 
pursuits  are  generally  illegal  piu*suits,  the  persecuted 
race  which  has  most  ability  will  be  most  successful  k 
combating  the  law.  The  Jews  have  never  be^  so 
degraded  as  the  Greeks  were  throughout  the  Levmt 
before  their  emancipation,  and  the  degradation  of  the 
Greeks  was  produced  by  a  period  of  persecution, 
which,  both  in  amount  and  suffering,  cannot  com- 
pare with  that  which  has  been  endured  by  the 
children  of  Israel.  This  peculiarity,  however,  attends 
the  Jews  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances; 
the  other  degraded  races  wear  out  and  disappear ;  the 
Jew  remains,  as  determined,  as  expert,  as  persevering, 
as  fiill  of  resource  and  resolution  as  ever.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  the  degradation  of  the  Jewish  race  is  alone 
a  striking  evidence  of  its  excellence,  for  none  but  one 
of  the  great  races  could  have  survived  the  trials  which 
it  has  endured. 

But  though  a  material  organisation  of  the  highest 
class  may  account  for  so  strange  a  consequence,  the 
persecuted  Hebrew  is  supported  by  other  means.  He 
is  sustained  by  a  sublime  religion.     Obdurate,  malig- 
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nant,  odious,  and  revolting  as  the  lowest  Jew  appears 
to  us,  he  is  rarely  demoralised.  Beneath  his  own 
roof  his  heart  opens  to  the  influence  of  his  beautiful 
Arabian  traditions.  All  his  ceremonies,  his  customs, 
and  his  festivals,  are  still  to  celebrate  the  bounty  of 
nature  and  the  favour  of  Jehovah.  The  patriarchal 
feeling  lingers  about  his  hearth.  A  man,  however 
fellen,  who  loves  his  home,  is  not  wholly  lost.  The 
trumpet  of  Sinai  still  sounds  in  the  Hebrew  ear,  and 
a  Jew  is  never  seen  upon  the  scaffold,  unless  it  be  at 
an  auto  dafe. 

But  having  made  this  full  admission  of  the  partial 
d^radation  of  the  Jewish  race,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  agree  that  this  limited  degeneracy  is  any  justi* 
fication  of  the  prejudices  and  persecution  which 
(Higinated  in  barbarous  or  mediaeval  superstitions. 
On  the  contrary,  viewing  the  influence  of  the  Jewish 
race  upon  the  modem  communities,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  past  history  or  the  fiiture  promises  of  Israel, 
dismissing  from  our  minds  and  memories,  if  indeed 
that  be  possible,  all  that  the  Hebrews  have  done  in 
the  olden  time  for  man  and  all  which  it  may  be 
their  destiny  yet  to  fulfil,  we  hold  that  instead  of 
being  an  object  of  aversion,  they  should  receive  all 
that  honour  and  favour  from  the  northern  and 
western  races,  which,  in  civilized  and  refined  nations, 
should  be  the  lot  of  those  who  charm  the  public  taste 
and  elevate  the  public  feeling.     We  hesitate  not  to 
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say  that  there  is  no  race  at  this  present,  and  following 
in  this  only  the  example  of  a  long  period,  that  so  mudi 
delights,  and  fascinates,  and  elevates,  and  ennobles 
Europe,  as  the  Jewish. 

We  dwell  not  on  the  fact,  that  the  most  admirable 
artists  of  the  drama  have  been  and  still  are  <^  the 
Hebrew  race :  or,  that  the  most  entrancing  singers, 
graceful  dancers,  and  exquisite  musicians,  are  sons 
and  daughters  of  Israel:  though  this  were  much. 
But  these  brilliant  accessories  are  forgotten  in  the 
sublimer  claim. 

It  seems  that  the  only  means  by  which  in  these 
modem  times  we  are  permitted  to  develop  the 
beautiful  is  music.  It  would  appear  definitively 
settled  that  excellence  in  the  plastic  arts  is  the  privi- 
lege of  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world.  All  that  is 
now  produced  in  this  respect  is  mimetic,  and,  at  the 
best,  the  skilful  adaptation  of  traditional  methods. 
The  creative  faculty  of  modern  man  seems  by  an 
irresistible  law  at  work  on  the  virgin  soil  of  science, 
daily  increasing  by  its  inventions  our  command  over 
nature,  and  multiplying  the  material  happiness  of 
man.  But  the  happiness  of  man  is  not  merely 
material.  Were  it  not  for  music,  we  might  in 
these  days  say,  the  beautiful  is  dead.  Music  seems 
to  be  the  only  means  of  creating  the  beautiful  in 
which  we  not  only  equal  but  in  all  probability 
greatly  excel  the  ancients.     The  music  of  modem 
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Europe  ranks  with  the  transcendent  creations  of  human 
geoius ;  the  poetry,  the  statues,  the  temples,  of 
Greece.  It  produces  and  represents  as  they  did 
whatever  is  most  beautiful  in  the  spirit  of  man  and 
dften  expresses  what  is  most  profound.  And  who 
are  the  great  composers,  who  hereafter  will  rank  with 
Homer,  with  Sophocles,  with  Praxiteles,  or  with 
Phidias  ?  They  are  the  descendants  of  those  Arabian 
tribes  who  conquered  Canaan,  and  who  by  favour  of 
the  Most  High  have  done  more  with  less  means  even 
than  the  Athenians. 

Forty  years  ago — not  a  longer  period  than  the 
diildren  of  Israel  were  wandering  in  the  desert — the 
two  most  dishonoured  races  in  Europe  were  the 
Attic  and  the  Hebrew,  and  they  were  the  two  races 
that  had  done  most  for  mankind.  Their  fortunes 
had  some  similarity :  their  countries  were  the  two 
smallest  in  the  world,  equally  barren  and  equally 
famous;  they  both  divided  themselves  into  tribes; 
both  built  a  most  famous  temple  on  an  acropolis; 
and  both  produced  a  literature  which  all  European 
nations  have  accepted  with  reverence  and  admiration. 
Athens  has  been  sacked  ofbener  than  Jerusalem,  and 
oftener  rased  to  the  ground ;  but  the  Athenians  have 
escaped  expatriation,  which  is  purely  an  oriental 
custom.  The  sufferings  of  the  Jews  however  have 
been  infinitely  more  prolonged  and  varied  than  those 
of  the  Athenians.     The  Greek  nevertheless  appears 
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exhausted.  The  creative  genius  of  Israd  on  the 
contrary  never  shone  so  bright  ;  and  when  the 
Russian,  the  Frenchman,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
amid  applauding  theatres  or  the  choral  voices  of 
solemn  temples,  yield  themselves  to  the  full  spell  of 
a  Mozart  or  a  Mendelsohn,  it  seems  diffiouk  to 
comprehend  how  these  races  can  reconcile  it  to  tlieir 
hearts  to  persecute  a  Jew. 

We  have  shown  that  the  theological  prejudice 
against  the  Jews  has  no  foundation,  historical  or 
doctrinal ;  we  have  shown  that  the  sodal  prgudioe, 
originating  in  the  theological  but  sustained  by  super- 
ficial observations  irrespective  of  religious  prejudice, 
is  still  more  unjust,  and  that  no  existing  race  is  so 
much  entitled  to  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  society 
as  the  Hebrew.  It  remains  for  us  to  notice  the 
injurious  consequences  to  European  society  of  the 
course  pursued  by  the  communities  to  this  race,  and 
this  view  of  the  subject  leads  us  to  considerations 
which  it  would  become  existing  statesmen  to  ponder. 

The  world  has  by  this  time  discovered  that  it  is 
impossible  to  destroy  the  Jews.  The  attempt  to 
extirpate  them  has  been  made  imder  the  most 
favourable  auspices  and  on  the  largest  scale;  the 
most  considerable  means  that  man  could  command 
have  been  pertinaciously  applied  to  this  object  for  the 
longest  period  of  recorded  time.  Egyptian  pharaohs, 
Assyrian  kings,  Roman  emperors,  Scandinavian  cru- 
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aaders,  Gothic  princes,  and  holy  inquisitors,  have  alike 
devoted  their  energies  to  the  fulfiknent  of  this  com- 
mon purpose.  Expatriation,  exile,  captivity,  confisca^ 
tjon,  torture  on  the  most  ingenious  and  massacre  on 
the  most  extensive  scale,  a  curious  system  of  de- 
grading customs  and  debasing  laws  which  would 
have  Inroken  the  heart  of  any  other  people,  have  been 
tried,  and  in  vain.  The  Jews,  after  all  this  havoc, 
are  probably  more  numerous  at  this  date  than  they 
were  during  the  reign  of  Solomon  the  wise,  are  found 
in  all  lands,  and  unfortunately  prospering  in  most.  All 
which  proves,  that  it  is  in  vain  for  man  to  attempt  to 
baffle  the  inexorable  law  of  nature  which  has  decreed 
that  a  superior  race  shall  never  be  destroyed  or  ab- 
sorbed by  an  inferior. 

But  the  influence  of  a  great  race  will  be  felt ;  its 
greatness  does  not  depend  upon  its  numbers,  other- 
wise the  English  would  not  have  vanquished  the 
Chinese,  nor  would  the  Aztecs  have  been  overthrown 
by  Cortez  and  a  handful  of  Goths.  That  greatness 
results  from  its  organisation,  the  consequences  of 
which  are  shown  in  its  energy  and  enterprise,  in  the 
strength  of  its  will  and  the  fertility  of  its  brain.  Let 
us  observe  what  should  be  the  influence  of  the  Jews, 
and  then  ascertain  how  it  is  exercised.  The  Jewish 
race  connects  the  modem  populations  with  the  early 
ages  of  the  world,  when  the  relations  of  the  Creator 
with  the  created  were  more  intimate  than  in  these 
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days,  when  angels  visited  the  earth,  and  Grod  himsdf 
even  spoke  with  man.  The  Jews  represent  the 
Semitic  principle ;  all  that  is  spiritual  in  our  nature. 
They  are  the  trustees  of  tradition  and  the  conserva- 
tors of  the  religious  element.  They  are  a  living  and 
the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  falsity  of  that 
pernicious  doctrine  of  modem  times,  the  natural 
equality  of  man.  The  political  equality  of  a  particular 
race  is  a  matter  of  municipal  arrangement  and 
depends  entirely  on  political  considerations  and  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  the  natural  equality  of  man  now  in 
vogue,  and  taking  the  form  of  cosmopolitan  fraternity, 
is  a  principle  which,  were  it  possible  to  act  on  it, 
would  deteriorate  the  great  races  and  destroy  all  the 
genius  of  the  world.  What  would  be  the  consequence 
on  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  republic,  for  example, 
were  its  citizens  to  secede  from  their  sound  principle 
of  reserve,  and  mingle  with  their  negro  and  coloured 
populations?  In  the  course  of  time  they  would 
become  so  deteriorated  that  their  states  would  proba- 
bly be  reconquered  and  regained  by  the  aborigines 
whom  they  have  expelled  and  who  would  then  be 
their  superiors.  But  though  nature  will  never 
ultimately  permit  this  theory  of  natural  equality  to  be 
practised,  the  preaching  of  this  dogma  has  already 
caused  much  mischief,  and  may  occasion  much  more. 
The  native  tendency  of  the  Jewish  race,  who  are 
justly  proud  of  their  blood,  is  against  the  doctrine  of 
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equality  of  man.  They  have  also  another  charac- 
tic,  the  faculty  of  acquisition.  Although  the 
)pean  laws  have  endeavoured  to  prevent  their 
ining  property,  they  have  nevertheless  become 
irkable  for  their  accumulated  wealth.  Thus  it 
be  seen  that  all  the  tendencies  of  the  Jewish  race 
conservative.  Their  bias  is  to  religion,  property, 
natural  aristocracy :  and  it  should  be  the  interest 
:atesmen  that  this  bias  of  a  great  race  should  be 
uraged  and  their  energies  and  creative  powers 
ted  in  the  cause  of  existing  society, 
ut  existing  society  has  chosen  to  persecute  this 

which  should  furnish  its  choice  allies,  and  what 

been  the  consequences  ? 

hey  may  be  traced  in  the  last  outbreak  of  the 
•uctive  principle  in  Europe.  An  insurrection 
s  place  against  tradition  and  aristocracy,  against 
ion  and  property.  Destruction  of  the  Semitic 
liple,  extirpationof  the  Jewish  religion,  whether  in 
VIosaic  or  in  the  Christian  form,  the  natural 
lity  of  man  and  the  abrogation  of  property,  are 
[aimed  by  the  secret  societies  who  form  provi- 
d  governments,  and  men  of  Jewish  race  are 
d  at  the  head  of  every  one  of  them.  The 
le  of  God  co-operate  with  atheists ;  the  most 
il  accumulators  of  property  ally  themselves  with 
nunists ;  the  peculiar  and  chosen  race  touch  the 
of  all  the  scum  and   low  castes  of  Europe ! 

K   K 
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And  all  this  because  they  wish  to  destroy  that  un- 
grateful  Christendom  which  owes  to  them  even  its 
name,  and  whose  tyranny  they  can  no  longer  ffldiffe. 

When  the  secret  societies,  in  February  1848, 
surprised  Europe,  they  were  themselves  surprised  hj 
the  unexpected  opportunity,  and  so  little  capable 
were  they  of  seizing  the  occasion,  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  Jews,  who  of  late  years  unfortunately  have 
been  connecting  themselves  with  these  unhallowed 
associations,  imbecile  as  were  the  goveminents  the 
uncalled  for  outbreak  would  not  have  ravaged  Europe. 
But  the  fiery  energy  and  the  teeming  resources  of  the 
children  of  Israel  maintained  for  a  long  time  the 
unnecessary  and  useless  struggle.  If  the  reader 
throw  his  eye  over  the  provisional  governments  of 
Germany,  and  Italy,  and  even  of  France,  formed  at 
that  period,  he  will  recognise  everywhere  the  Jewish 
element.  Even  the  insurrection,  and  defence,  and 
administration,  of  Venice,  which,  from  the  resource 
and  statesmanlike  moderation  displayed,  commanded 
almost  the  respect  and  sympathy  of  Europe,  were 
accomplished  by  a  Jew — Manini,  who  by  the  bye  is 
a  Jew  who  professes  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
and  believes  in  Calvarj'  as  well  as  Sinai,  "  a  converted 
Jew,"  as  the  Lombards  styled  him,  quite  forgetting, 
in  the  confusion  of  their  ideas,  that  it  is  the  Lom- 
bards who  are  the  converts — not  Manini. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen   that  the  persecution  of  the 
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Jewish  race  has  deprived  European  society  of  an 
important  conservative  element  and  added  to  the 
destructive  party  an  influential  ally.  Prince  Metter- 
nich,  the  most  enlightened  of  modem  statesmen,  not 
to  say  the  most  intellectual  of  men,  was,  though  him- 
self a  victim  of  the  secret  societies,  fully  aware  of 
these  premises.  It  was  always  his  custom,  great  as 
were  the  difliculties  which  in  so  doing  he  had  to 
encounter,  to  employ  as  much  as  possible  the  Hebrew 
race  in  the  public  service.  He  could  never  forget  that 
Napoleon  in  his  noontide  hour  had  been  checked  by 
the  pen  of  the  greatest  of  political  writers ;  he  had 
found  that  illustrious  author  as  great  in  the  cabinet 
as  in  the  study ;  he  knew  that  no  one  had  more  con- 
tributed to  the  deliverance  of  Europe.  It  was  not  as 
a  patron,  but  as  an  appreciating  and  devoted  friend, 
that  the  high  chancellor  of  Austria  appointed  Frede- 
rick Gentz  secretary  to  the  congress  of  Vienna — and 
Frederick  Gentz  was  a  child  of  Israel. 

It  is  no  doubt  to  be  deplored  that  several  mil- 
lions of  the  Jewish  race  should  persist  in  believing  in 
only  a  part  of  their  religion ;  but  this  is  a  circum- 
stance which  does  not  affect  Europe,  and  time,  with 
different  treatment,  may  remove  the  anomaly  which 
perhaps  may  be  accounted  for.  It  should  be  recol- 
lected that  the  existing  Jews  are  perhaps  altogether  the 
descendants  of  those  various  colonies  and  emigrations 
which,  voluntary  or  forced,  long  preceded  the  advent. 
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Between  the  vast  carnage  of  the  Roman  wars  fix)m 
Titus  to  Hadrian,  and  the  profession  of  Christ  by  his 
countrymen  which  must  have  been  very  prevalait, 
since  the  christian  religion  was  solely  sustained  by  the 
Jews  of  Palestine  during  the  greater  part  of  its  first 
century,  it  is  improbable  that  any  descendants  of  the 
Jews  of  Palestine  exist  who  disbelieve  in  Christ. 
After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  failure  of  Barcho- 
chebas,  no  doubt  some  portion  of  the  Jews  found 
refuge  in  the  desert,  returning  to  their  original  land 
after  such  long  and  strange  vicissitudes.  This  natu- 
ral movement  would  account  for  those  Arabian  tribes 
of  whose  resistance  to  Mahommed  we  have  ample 
and  authentic  details,  and  who,  if  we  are  to  credit  the 
accounts  which  perplex  modem  travellers,  are  to 
this  day  governed  by  the  Pentateuch  instead  of  the 
Koran. 

When  Christianity  was  presented  to  the  ancestors 
of  the  present  Jews,  it  came  from  a  very  suspicious 
quarter  and  was  offered  in  a  very  questionable  shape. 
Centuries  must  have  passed  in  many  instances  before 
the  Jewish  colonies  heard  of  the  advent,  the  cruci- 
fixion, and  the  atonement,  the  latter,  however,  a  doc- 
trine in  perfect  harmony  with  Jewish  ideas.  When 
they  first  heard  of  Christianity,  it  appeared  to  be  a 
gentile  religion,  accompanied  by  idolatrous  practices, 
from  which  severe  monotheists  like  the  Arabians 
always   recoil,  and  holding  the  Jewish  race  up  to 
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3  scorn  and  hatred.     This  is  not  the  way  to 
!  converts. 

ere  have  been  two  great  colonies  of  the  Jewish 
in  Europe;  in  Spain  and  in  Sarmatia.  The 
I  of  the  Jews  in  Spain  is  lost  in  the  night  of 
That  it  was  of  great  antiquity  we  have  proof, 
tradition,  once  derided,  that  the  Iberian  Jews 
a  Phoenician  colony  has  been  favoured  by  the 
rches  of  modem  antiquaries,  who  have  traced 
Hebrew  language  in  the  ancient  names  of  the 
ties.  It  may  be  observed  however  that  the 
lages  of  the  Jews  and  the  Philistines,  or  Phoeni- 
,  were  probably  too  similar  to  sanction  any 
ive  induction  from  such  phenomena,  while  on 
ther  hand,  in  reply  to  those  who  have  urged  the 
Dbability  of  the  Jews  who  had  no  seaports 
izing  Spain,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  colony 
have  been  an  expatriation  by  the  Philistines  in 
course  of  the  long  struggle  which  occurred  be- 
1  them  and  the  invading  tribes  previous  to  the 
iation  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy.  We  know 
in  the  time  of  Cicero  the  Jews  had  been  settled 
emorially  in  Spain.  When  the  Romans,  con- 
d  to  Christianity  and  acted  on  by  the  priesthood, 
a  to  trouble  the  Spanish  Jews,  it  appears  by  a 
je  of  Constantine  that  they  were  owners  and 
gators  of  the  soil,  a  circumstance  which  alone 
BS  the  antiquity  and  the  nobility  of  their  settle- 
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ment,  for  the  possession  of  the  land  is  never  conoeded 
to  a  degraded  race.  The  conquest  of  Spain  by  the 
Goths  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  threatened  the 
Spanish  Jews  however  with  more  serious  advo-saries 
than  the  Romans.  The  Gothic  tribes  very  recendy 
converted  to  their  Syrian  faith  were  fuU  of  barbaric 
zeal  against  those  whom  they  looked  upon  as  the 
enemies  of  Jesus.  But  the  Spanish  Jews  sought 
assistance  from  their  kinsmen  the  Saracens  on  the 
opposite  coast ;  Spain  was  invaded  and  subdued  by 
the  Moors,  and  for  several  centuries  the  Jew  and  the 
Saracen  lived  under  the  same  benignant  laws  and 
shared  the  same  brilliant  prosperity.  In  the  history 
of  Spain  during  the  Saracenic  supremacy  any  dis- 
tinction of  religion  or  race  is  no  longer  traced.  And 
so  it  came  to  pass  that  when  at  the  end  of  the  1 4th 
century,  after  the  fell  triumph  of  the  Dominicans 
over  the  Albigenses,  the  holy  inquisition  was  intro- 
duced into  Spain,  it  was  reported  to  Torquemada  that 
two-thirds  of  the  nobility  of  Arragon,  that  is  to  say 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  land,  were  Jews. 

All  that  these  men  knew  of  Christianity  was  that 
it  was  a  religion  of  fire  and  sword,  and  that  one  of 
its  first  duties  was  to  avenge  some  mysterious  and 
inexplicable  crime  which  had  been  committed  ages 
ago  by  some  unheard  of  ahcestors  of  theirs  in  an 
unknown  land.  The  inquisitors  addressed  themselves 
to  the  Spanish  Jews  in  the  same  abrupt  and  fero- 
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cioiis  manner  in  which  the  monks  saluted  the  Mexi- 
cans and  the  Peruvians.  All  those  of  the  Spanish 
Jews,  who  did  not  conform  after  the  fall  of  the 
Mohammedan  kingdoms,  were  expatriated  by  the 
victorious  Goths,  and  these  refugees  were  the  main 
source  of  the  Italian  Jews,  and  of  the  most  respect- 
able portion  of  the  Jews  of  Holland.  These  exiles 
found  refuge  in  two  republics ;  Venice  and  the 
United  Provinces.  The  Portuguese  Jews,  it  is  well 
known,  came  from  Spain,  and  their  ultimate  ex- 
pulsion from  Portugal  was  attended  by  the  same 
results  as  the  Spanish  expatriation. 

The  other  great  division  of  Jews  in  £urope  are  the 
Sarmatian  Jews,  and  they  are  very  numerous.  They 
amount  to  nearly  three  millions.  These  unques- 
tionably entered  Europe  with  the  other  Sarmatian 
nations,  descending  the  Borysthenes  and  ascending 
the  Danube,  and  are  according  to  all  probability  the 
progeny  of  the  expatriations  of  the  times  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser  and  Nebuchadnezzar.  They  are  the  posterity 
of  those  "  devout  men,"  Parthians,  Medes,  and 
Elamites,  who  were  attending  the  festivals  at  Jeru- 
salem at  the  time  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Living  among  barbarous  pagans  who  never  molested 
them,  these  people  went  on  very  well,  until  sud- 
denly the  barbarous  pagans  under  the  influence  of 
an  Italian  priesthood  were  converted  to  the  Jewish 
religion,   and    then  as  a  necessary  consequence  the 
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converts  began  to  harass,  persecute,   and   massacre 
the  Jews. 

These  people  had  never  heard  of  Christ.  Had 
the  Romans  not  destroyed  Jerusalem,  these  Sanna- 
tian  Jews  would  have  had  a  fair  chance  of  obtaining 
from  civilised  beings  some  clear  and  coherent  account 
of  the  great  events  which  had  occurred.  Th^  and 
their  fathers  before  them  would  have  gone  up  in 
customary  pilgrimage  to  the  central  sacred  place, 
both  for  purposes  of  devotion  and  purposes  of  trade, 
and  they  might  have  heard  from  Semitic  lips  that 
there  were  good  tidings  for  Israel,  What  they  heard 
from  their  savage  companions,  and  the  Italian  priest- 
hood which  acted  on  them,  was,  that  there  were  good 
tidings  for  all  the  world  except  Israel,  and  that 
Israel,  for  the  commission  of  a  great  crime  of  which 
they  had  never  heard  and  could  not  comprehend, 
was  to  be  plundered,  massacred,  hewn  to  piec^,  and 
burnt  alive  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  for  the  sake  of 
Christianity. 

The  Eastern  Jews,  who  are  very  numerous,  are  in 
general  the  descendants  of  those  who  in  the  coiu^ 
of  repeated  captivities  settled  in  the  great  Eastern 
monarchies,  and  which  they  never  quitted.  They 
live  in  the  same  cities  and  follow  the  same  customs 
as  they  did  in  the  days  of  Cyrus.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Asia  Minor; 
at  Bagdad,  at  Hamadan,  at  Smyrna.    We  know  from 
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e  Jewish  books  how  very  scant  was  the  followmg 

lich  accompanied  Esdras  and  Nehemiah  back  to 

nisalem.    A  fortress  city,  built  on  a  ravine,  sur- 

anded   by   stony   mountains    and   watered   by   a 

mty  stream,  had  no  temptations  after  the  gardens 

Babylon  and  the  broad  waters  of  the  Euphrates. 

it  Babylon  has  vanished  and  Jerusalem  remains, 

d  what  are  the  waters  of  Euphrates  to  the  brook 

Kedron  !     It  is  another  name  than  that  of  Jesus 

Nazareth  with  which  these  Jews  have  been  placed 

collision,  and  the  Ishmaelites  have  not  forgotten 

3  wrongs  of  Hagar  in  their  conduct  to  the  de- 

jndants  of  Sarah. 

Is  it  therefore  wonderful,  that  a  great  portion  of 
3  Jewish  race  should  not  believe  in  the  most 
portant  portion  of  the  Jewish  religion  ?  As  how- 
3r  the  converted  races  become  more  humane  in 
;ir  behaviour  to  the  Jews,  and  the  latter  have  oppor- 
lity  fiiUy  to  comprehend  and  deeply  to  ponder 
3r  true  Christianity,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
it  the  result  wiU  not  be  very  different.  Whether 
jsented  by  a  Roman  or  Anglo-Catholic,  or  Gene- 
ve, divine,  by  pope,  bishop,  or  presbyter,  there  is 
thing  one  would  suppose  very  repugnant  to  the 
lings  of  a  Jew  when  he  learns  that  the  redemption 
the  human  race  has  been  effected  by  the  media- 
ial  agency  of  a  child  of  Israel;  if  the  ineffable 
rstery  of  the  Incarnation  be  developed  to  him,  he 
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will  remember  that  the  blood  of  Jacob  is  a  chosen 
and  peculiar  blood,  and  if  so  transcendent  a  con- 
summation is  to  occur  he  will  scarcely  deny  that  only 
one  race  could  be  deemed  worthy  of  accomplishing 
it.  There  may  be  points  of  doctrine  on  which  the 
northern  and  western  races  may  perhaps  never  agree. 
The  Jew  like  them  may  follow  that  path  in  those 
respects  which  reason  and  feeling  alike  dictate ;  but 
nevertheless  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  there 
is  anything  revolting  to  a  Jew  to  learn  that  a  Jewess 
is  the  queen  of  heaven,  or  that  the  flower  of  the 
Jewish  race  are  even  now  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth. 

Perhaps  too  in  this  enlightened  age  as  his  mind 
expands  and  he  takes  a  comprehensive  view  of  this 
period  of  progress,  the  pupil  of  Moses  may  ask 
himself,  whether  all  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
David  have  done  so  much  for  the  Jews  as  that  prince 
who  was  crucified  on  Calvary  ?  Had  it  not  been  for 
Him,  the  Jews  would  have  been  comparatively  un- 
known, or  known  only  as  a  high  oriental  caste  which 
had  lost  its  country.  Has  not  He  made  their  history 
the  most  famous  in  the  world  ?  Has  not  He  hung 
up  their  laws  in  every  temple  ?  Has  not  He  vindi- 
cated all  their  wrongs?  Has  not  He  avenged  the 
victory  of  Titus  and  conquered  the  Caesars  ?  What 
successes  did  they  anticipate  from  their  Messiah? 
The   wildest  dreams   of   their  rabbis  have  been  far 
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',eded.  Has  not  Jesus  conquered  Europe  and 
iged  its  name  into  Christendom  ?  All  countries 
,  refuse  the  cross  wither,  whfle  the  whole  of  the 

world  is  devoted  to  the  Semitic  principle  and  its 
;t  glorious  offspring  the  Jewish  faith,  and  the 
3  will  come  when  the  vast  communities  and 
adess  myriads  of  America  and  Australia,  looking 
n   Europe  as   Europe   now  looks  upon  Greece, 

wondering  how  so  small  a  space  could  have 
eved  such  great  deeds,  will  still  find  music  in  the 
^  of  Sion  and  still  seek  solace  in  the  parables  of 
ilee. 

These  may  be  dreams,  but  there  is  one  fact  which 
e  can  contest.  Christians  may  continue  to  per- 
ite  Jews  and  Jews  may  persist  in  disbelieving 
-istians,  but  who  can  deny  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 

Incarnate  Son  of  the  Most  High  God,  is  the 
nal  glory  of  the  Jewish  race  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

It  would  seem  to  follow  from  the  views  expressed 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  in  communities  pro- 
fessing a  belief  in  om*  Lord,  the  Jewish  race  ought 
not  to  be  subject  to  any  legislative  dishonour  or 
disqualification.  These  views  however  were  not 
those  which  influenced  Lord  George  Bentinck  m 
forming  his  opinion  that  the  civil  disabilities  of  those 
subjects  of  her  majesty  who  profess  that  limited 
belief  in  divine  revelation  which  is  commonly  caDed 
the  Jewish  religion,  should  be  removed.  He  had 
supported  a  measure  to  this  eflfect  in  the  year 
1833,  guided  in  that  conduct  by  his  devoted  at- 
tachment to  the  equivocal  principle  of  religious 
liberty,  the  unqualified  application  of  which  prin- 
ciple seems  hardly  consistent  with  that  recognition 
of  religious  truth  by  the  state  to  which  we  yet  ad- 
here, and  without  which  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
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northern  and  western  races  after  a  disturbing  and 
rapidly  degrading  period  of  atheistic  anarchy  may 
fatally  recur  to  their  old  national  idolatries,  modified 
and  mythically  dressed  up  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  decline  and 
disasters  of  modem  communities  have  generally  been 
relative  to  their  degree  of  sedition  against  the  Semitic 
principle.  Since  the  great  revolt  of  the  Celts  against 
the  first  and  second  testament,  at  the  dose  of  the  last 
century,  France  has  been  alternately  in  a  state  of 
collapse  or  convulsion.  Throughout  the  awfiil  trials 
of  the  last  sixty  years,  England,  notwithstanding  her 
deficient  and  meagre  theology,  has  always  remem- 
bered Sion.  The  great  transatlantic  republic  is 
intensely  Semitic  and  has  prospered  accordingly. 
This  sacred  principle  alone  has  consolidated  the 
mighty  empire  of  all  the  Russias.  How  omnipotent 
it  is  cannot  be  more  clearly  shown  than  by  the 
instance  of  Rome,  where  it  appears  in  its  most  corrupt 
form.  An  old  man  on  a  Semitic  throne  baffles  the 
modem  Attilas,  and  the  recent  invasion  of  the  barba- 
rians, under  the  form  of  red  republicans,  socialists, 
communists,  aU  different  phases  which  describe  the 
relapse  of  the  once  converted  races  into  their  primi- 
tive condition  of  savagery.  Austria  would  long  ago 
have  dissolved  but  for  the  Semitic  principle,  and  if  the 
north  of  Germany  has  never  succeeded  in  attaining 
that  imperial  position  which  seemed  its  natural 
destiny^  it  is  that  the  north  of  Germany  has  never  at 
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any  time  been  thoroughly  converted.  Some  perhaps 
may  point  to  Spain  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  dedine 
in  a  country  where  the  Semitic  principle  has  exer- 
cised great  influence.  But  the  fiall  of  Spain  was 
occasioned  by  the  expulsion  of  her  Semitic  popula- 
tion: a  million  families  of  Jews  and  Saracens,  the 
most  distinguished  of  her  citizens  for  their  mdustiy 
and  their  intelligence,  their  learning  and  their  wealth. 
It  appears  that  Lord  George  Bentinck  had  offended 
some  of  his  followers  by  an  opinion  expressed  in  his 
address  to  his  constituency  in  '47,  that  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  some  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  roman  catholic  priesthood  of 
Ireland  out  of  the  land.  Although  this  opinicm 
might  offend  the  religious  sentiments  of  some,  and 
might  be  justly  looked  upon  by  others  as  a  scheme 
ill-suited  to  the  character  of  an  age  adverse  to  any 
further  religious  endowments,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  no  member  of  the  protectionist  party  had 
any  just  cause  of  complaint  against  Lord  George  for 
the  expression  of  an  opinion  which  he  had  always 
upheld,  and  of  his  constancy  to  which  he  had  fairly 
given  his  friends  notice.  This  was  so  generally  felt 
that  the  repining  died  away.  The  Jewish  question, 
as  it  was  called,  revived  these  religious  emotions. 
These  feelings,  as  springing  from  the  highest  senti- 
ment of  our  nature,  and  founded,  however  mistaken 
in  their  application,  on  religious  truth,  are  entitled 
to  deep  respect    and  tenderness;  but    no    one   can 
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indulge  them  by  the  compromise  of  the  highest 
principles  or  by  sanctioning  a  course  which  he  really 
believes  to  be  destructive  of  the  very  object  which 
their  votaries  wish  to  cherish. 

As  there  are  very  few  Englishmen  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  Jewish  faith,  and  as  therefore  it  was 
supposed  that  political  considerations  could  not  enter 
into  the  question,  it  was  hoped  by  many  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Lord  George  Bentinck  that  he  would  not 
separate  himself  from  his  party  on  this  subject,  and 
very  earnest  requests  and  representations  were  made 
to  him  with  that  view.  He  was  not  insensible  to 
them ;  he  gave  them  prolonged  and  painful  conside- 
ration ;  they  greatly  disquieted  him.  In  his  confiden- 
tial correspondence  he  often  recurs  to  the  distress  and 
anxiety  which  this  question  and  its  consequences  as 
regarded  his  position  with  those  friends  to  whom  he 
was  much  attached  occasioned  him.  It  must  not 
therefore  be  supposed  that  in  the  line  he  ultimately 
took  with  reference  to  this  question  he  was  influenced, 
as  some  have  unkindly  and  unwarrantably  fancied,  by 
a  self-willed,  inexorable,  and  imperious  spirit.  He 
was  no  doubt  by  nature  a  proud  man,  inclined  even 
to  arrogance  and  naturally  impatient  of  contradic- 
tion, but  two  severe  campaigns  in  the  house  of 
commons  had  already  mitigated  these  characteristics : 
he  understood  human  nature,  he  was  fond  of  his 
party,    and  irrespective  of    other   considerations  it 
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pained  his  ardent  and  generous  heart  to  mortify  his 
comrades.  It  was  therefore  not  in  any  degree  from 
temper,  but  from  principle,  from  as  pure,  as  high,  and 
as  noble  a  sense  of  duty  as  ever  actuated  a  man  m 
public  life,  that  Liord  George  Bentinck  ultimately 
resolved  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  refuse  to 
vote  for  the  removal  of  what  are  commonly  called 
Jewish  disabilities.  He  had  voted  in  this  particular 
cause  shortly  after  his  entrance  into  public  life ;  it  was 
in  accordance  with  that  general  principle  of  religious 
liberty  to  which  he  was  an  uncompromising  adherent ; 
it  was  in  complete  agreement  with  the  understanding 
which  subsisted  between  himself  and  the  protectionist 
party,  when  at  their  urgent  request  he  unwilUngfy 
assumed  the  helm.  He  was  intreated  not  to  vote  at 
all;  to  stay  away,  which  the  severe  indisposition 
under  which  he  was  then  labouring  warranted.  He 
did  not  rudely  repulse  these  latter  representations,  as 
has  been  circulated.  On  the  contrary  he  listened  to 
them  with  kindness,  and  was  not  uninfluenced  by 
them.  Enfeebled  by  illness,  he  had  nearly  brought 
himself  to  a  compliance  with  a  request  urged  with 
affectionate  importunity,  but  from  which  his  reason 
and  sense  of  duty  held  him  aloof.  Afler  long  and 
deep  and  painful  pondering,  when  the  hour  arrived, 
he  rose  from  his  bed  of  sickness,  walked  into  the 
house  of  commons,  and  not  only  voted,  but  spoke  in 
favour  of  his  convictions.     His  speech  remains,  one  of 
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the  best  ever  delivered  on  the  subject,  not  only  full  of 
weighty  argument,  but  touched  with  a  high  and  even 
tender  vein  of  sentiment. 

This  vote  and  speech  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  no 
doubt  mortified  at  the  moment  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  followers,  and  occasioned  great  dissatis- 
faction among  a  very  respectable  though  limited  sec- 
tion of  them.  This  latter  body  must  either  have 
forgotten  or  they  must  have  been  strangely  unac- 
quainted with  the  distinct  understanding  on  which 
Lord  George  had  undertaken  the  lead  of  the  party, 
or  otherwise  they  could  not  have  felt  authorised  in 
conveying  to  him  their  keen  sense  of  disapprobation. 
Unfortunately  he  received  this  when  the  house  had 
adjourned  for  the  holidays,  and  when  Mr.  Bankes, 
who  had  been  the  organ  of  communication  with  him 
in  *46,  was  in  the  country,  and  when  the  party  was 
of  course  generally  dispersed.  Lord  George  did  not 
take  any  pains  to  ascertain  whether  the  representa- 
tion which  was  made  to  him  was  that  of  the  general 
feeling  of  a  large  party,  or  that  only  of  a  sincere, 
highly  estimable,  but  limited  section.  He  was  en- 
fe^led  and  exhausted  by  indisposition  ;  he  often  felt, 
even  when  in  health,  that  the  toil  of  his  life  was 
beyond  both  his  physical  and  moral  energies;  and 
though  he  was  of  that  ardent  and  tenacious  nature 
that  he  never  would  have  complained  but  have  died 
at  his  post,  the  opportunity  of  release   coming  to 
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him  at  a  moment  when  he  was  physically  prostrate 
was  rather  eagerly  seized,  and  the  world  suddaiij 
learnt  at  Christmas,  with  great  astonishment,  that 
the  renowned  leader  of  the  protectionist  party  had 
relinquished  his  trust. 

The  numerous  communications  which  he  received 
must  have  convinced  him  that  the  assumed  circum- 
stances under  which  he  acted  had  not  been  accuratdy 
appreciated  by  him.  He  was  implored  to  reconsider 
his  course,  as  one  very  detrimental  to  the  cause  to 
which  he  was  devoted,  and  which  woidd  probably 
tend  to  the  triumph  of  those  whose  policy  he  had 
attempted  to  defeat,  and  whose  personal  conduct  be 
had  at  least  succeeded  in  punishing. 

"  The  prophesied  time  has  come,"  he  wrote  to  his 
friend,  Mr.  Bankes,  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1847, 
"  when  1  have  ceased  to  be  able  to  serve  the  party, 
the  great  cause  of  protection,  or  my  country,  by  any 
longer  retaining  the  commission  bestowed  on  me  in 
the  spring  of  1846.  You  will  remember  however 
that  when  unfeignedly  and  honestly,  but  in  vain, 
trying  to  escape  from  being  raised  to  a  position 
which  I  foresaw  I  must  fail  to  maintain  with  advan- 
tage to  you  or  honour  to  myself,  I  at  last  gave  my 
consent,  I  only  did  so  on  the  express  understanding 
that  my  advancement  should  be  held  to  be  merely  a 
fro  tempore  appointment,  waiting  till  the  country 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  sending  to  parlianrent 
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other  men  better  fitted  to  lead  the  country  gentlemen 
of  England.  I  have  recalled  these  circumstances  to 
your  mind  with  no  other  purpose  than  that  the  party 
may  feel  how  entirely  free  they  are,  without  even  the 
suspicion  of  doing  an  injustice  to  me  or  of  showing 
me  in  this  any  disrespect,  to  remodel  their  arrange- 
ments, and  to  supersede  my  lieutenancy  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  superior  and  permanent  commander." 

And  again  on  Christmas-day  to  the  same  gentle- 
man in  reply  to  an  acknowledgement  of  the  preceding, 
he  says  while  thanking  Mr.  Bankes  ^'  for  his  warm- 
hearted letter  as  very  grateful  to  his  feelings."  He 
adds,  '*  Confidentially  I  tell  you,  that  far  from  feeling 
in  the  least  annoyed,  I  shall  fed  greatly  relieved  by  a 
restoration  to  privacy  and  freedom.  I  worked  upon 
my  spirit  in  '46  and  '47  ;  but  I  have  learnt  now 
that  I  have  shaken  my  constitution  to  the  foun- 
dation, and  I  seriously  doubt  my  being  able  to  work 
on  much  longer." 

He  wrote  on  the  24  th  of  December  to  one  of  his 
most  intimate  friends  and  warmest  supporters,  Mr. 
Christopher,  the  member  for  Lincolnshire,  who  had 
remonstrated  with  him  as  to  his  decision  :  ''  It  is  not 
in  my  nature  to  retain  a  station  one  moment  after  I 
get  a  hint  even  that  any  portion  of  those  who  raised 
me  to  it  are  wearied  of  seeing  me  there.  The  old  mem- 
bers of  the  party  will  all-recollect  how  clearly  I  foresaw 
and  foretold  that  I  should  be  found  a  very  inconve- 
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nient  as  weD  as  a  very  inefficient  leader,  so  scx»i  as  tbe 
great  protection  battle  was  brought  to  a  dose.  I  pi^ 
dieted  all  that  has  since  occurred ;  and  no  one  moR 
cordiaUy  agrees  than  I  do  in  the  wisdom  of  the  present 
decision,  the  i^irit  I  presume  of  which  is  that  no 
great  party  or  large  body  of  men  can  be  suocessfidly, 
or  to  any  good  purpose,  led  except  by  a  man  who 
heart  and  soul  sympathises  with  them  in  all  their 
feelings,  partialities,  and  jnejudices.  Cold  reason 
has  a  poor  chance  against  such  influences.  Then 
can  be  no  esprit  de  corps  and  no  zeal  where  then 
is  not  a  union  of  prejudices  as  weU  as  of  oommerciil 
opinions.  The  election  of  a  leader,  united  with  the  gnstt 
body  of  the  party  in  these  respects  will  tend  greatly  to 
reunite  its  scattered  particles,  even  on  those  questions 
where  I  shall  be  able  to  give  my  aid  with  all  my 
wonted  zeal,  which  will  not  be  the  less  spirited 
because  it  will  be  free  and  independent." 

At  a  later  period  acknowledging  an  address  signed 
by  the  great  body  of  the  protectionist  party,  and 
presented  to  him  by  the  present  Earl  Talbot,  then  a 
member  of  the  house  of  commons.  Lord  George 
wrote,  "The  considerations  which  obliged  me  to 
surrender  a  post  of  honour  which  every  independent 
and  high-minded^  English  gentleman  has  at  all  times 
prized  above  the  highest  rewards  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown,  *  the  leadership  of  the  country  gentlemen  of 
England,'  will  never  influence  me  to  swerve  from  any 
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endeavours  of  which  my  poor  abilities  and  bodily 
energies  are  capable  in  the  promotion  of  the  pros- 
perity  of  all  classes  in  the  British  empire  at  home 
and  in  the  colonies,  any  more  than  they  can  ever 
make  me  forget  the  attachment,  the  friendship,  and 
the  enthusiastic  support,  of  those  who  stood  by  me 
to  the  end  of  the  death  struggle  for  British  interests 
and  for  English  good  faith  and  political  honour,  and 
to  whose  continued  friendship  and  constancy  I  know 
I  am  indebted  for  this  graceful  and  grateful  compli- 
ment." 

If  Lord  George  Bentinck  were  inexorable  to  the 
entreaties  of  his  friends,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
he  was  influenced  in  the  course  which  he  pursued,  as 
was  presumed  by  many  at  the  time  not  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances,  by  any  feeling  of  pique  or 
brooding  sullenness.  No  high-spirited  man  under 
vexatious  and  distressing  circumstances  ever  behaved 
with  more  magnanimity.  In  this  he  was  actuated 
in  a  great  degree  by  a  sense  of  duty,  but  still  more 
by  that  peculiar  want  of  selfishness  which  was  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  traits  of  his  character.  The 
moment  he  had  at  all  recovered  from  the  severe 
attack  by  which,  to  use  his  own  language,  he  had 
been  "  struck  down  in  the  first  week  of  the  session," 
and  from  the  effects  of  which  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  ever  entirely  recovered,  he  laboured  zea- 
lously to  induce  some  competent  person  to  undertake 
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the  office  which  he  had  thought  it  expedient  to  resign; 
offering  in  several  instances  to  serve  in  the  ranks,  and 
to  assist  with  his  utmost  enei^es,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  house,  the  individual  who  would  undertake  the 
responsible  direction  in  the  commons. 

These  efforts  though  indefatigable  were  not  suc- 
cessful, for  those  who  were  competent  to  the  office 
cared  not  to  serve  imder  any  one  except  himself 
About  this  time  a  personage  of  great  station,  and 
who  very  much  admired  Lord  George  Bentinck, 
wrote  to  him,  and  recommended  him  not  to  trouble 
himself  about  the  general  discipline  of  the  party,  but 
to  follow  his  own  course,  and  lead  that  body  of  friends 
who  under  all  inrcumstances  would  adhere  to  him, 
instancing  the  case  of  Mr.  Canning,  under  circum- 
stances not  altogether  dissimilar.  Lord  George 
replied  :  "  As  for  my  rallying  a  personal  party  round 
myself  as  Mr.  Canning  did,  I  have  no  pretension  to 
anything  of  the  kind ;  when  Mr.  Canning  did  that 
the  house  of  commons,  and  England  too,  acknow- 
ledged him  to  be  the  greatest  orator  who  had  sur- 
vived Pitt  and  Fox ;  he  had  been  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs,  and  had  taken  a  conspicuous  part 
in  rousing  the  country  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
France." 

The  nature  of  the  subject,  dealing  as  it  necessarily 
does  with  so  many  personal  details,  renders  it  impos- 
sible to  make  public  the  correspondence  in  which 
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Lord  George  Bentinck  was  engaged  at  this  time  in 
his  attempts  to  place  the  protectionist  party  under  the 
guidance  of  one  who  would  unite  all  sympathies ;  but 
were  that  publication  possible,  it  would  place  Lord 
George  Bentinck  in  a  very  noble  and  amiable  light, 
and  prove  a  gentleness  and  softness  in  his  nature 
for  which  those  who  were  not  very  intimate  with  him 
did  not  give  him  credit.  Not  that  it  must  be  for  a 
moment  supposed  that  he  was  insensible  to  what  was 
occurring.  He  was  the  most  sensitive  as  well  as  the 
proudest  of  men.  When  the  writer  called  at  Har- 
court  House  to  bid  him  farewell  before  the  Christmas 
holidays,  and  conversing  very  frankly  on  the  course 
which  he  was  then  pursuing,  inquired  as  to  his  future 
proceedings.  Lord  George  said  with  emotion :  "  In 
this  cause  I  have  shaken  my  constitution  and  short- 
ened my  days,  and  I  will  succeed  or  die."  In  the 
course  of  the  year  1848,  walking  home  together  from 
the  house  of  commons,  he  twice  recurred  to  this  ter- 
rible alternative. 

But  aU  considerations  were  merged  at  this  moment 
in  the  predominant  one  which  was  to  keep  the  party 
together.  He  wrote  to  a  friend  at  the  end  of  January, 
who  urged  him,  as  the  hour  of  work  approached  and 
the  injurious  inconveniences  of  his  abdication  would 
be  more  felt,  to  confer  with  his  former  followers  and 
reconsider  his  position,  that  no  personal  feeling  pre- 
vented his  taking  that  course,  but  that  he  felt  any 
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resumption  of  responsibility  on  his  part  would  not  be 
pleasing  to  a  section  of  those  who  formerly  senred 
with  him,  and  that  there  would  be  a  "  split"  in  the 
ranks.  "  As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,"  he 
added,  "  I  could  submit  to  anything  short  of  having 
my  ears  cut  oflF  and  appearing  as  a  *  Croppy/  to  be 
free  again.  My  pride  cannot  stand  leading  an  unwil- 
ling party  ;  I  would  just  as  soon  thrust  myself  into 
a  dinner-room,  where  I  was  at  once  an  uninvited  and 
an  unwelcome  guest." 

In  the  meantime,  according  to  his  custom,  the 
moment  that  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  his 
illness,  he  prepared  with  the  utmost  zeal  for  the 
coming  struggle  respecting  the  fate  of  our  sugar  colo- 
nies, in  which  subject  he  was  soon  absorbed. 

"The  other  subject  on  which  I  am  going  to 
bother  you,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend  towards  the  end 
of  January,  "  is  the  sugar  question.  I  move  for  my 
committee  on  Thursday  next,  but  although  govern- 
ment grant  the  committee,  I  plainly  see  that  a  verj^ 
spirited  debate  will  be  got  up  on  the  question,  and 
not  unlikely  an  amendment  in  some  shape  moved 
recording  the  opinion  of  the  house  that  some  relief 
should  be  immediately  given  or  guaranteed. 

*'  It  is  a  subject  on  which  you,  Granby,  and  I  have 
good  reason  to  pride  ourselves,  and  I  clearly  perceive 
that  it  is  the  question  now  upon  which  the  commerce 
of  the  country  is  most  alive,  and  the  weak  point  in 
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the  defences  of  free  trade.  There  is  no  use  speaking 
to  the  country  on  matters  about  which  it  does  not 
leel,  but  its  nerves  are  just  now  very  sensitive  upon 
this  subject,  and  if  well  managed  are  very  assailable 
to  new  impressions. 

''The  West  Indian  and  colonial  interests  are 
strongly  impressed  with  a  notion  that  Peel  means  to 
pirouette  again  and  fly  to  their  rescue.  If  so,  he 
would  lay  himself  open  to  a  most  terrific  and  cruel 
dissection  at  your  hands.  Free  trade  will  break 
down  and  protection  eventually  triumph  through 
the  sugar  duties. 

''  Pray  give  your  mind  a  little  to  this  subject,  and 
let  us  be  prepared  for  all  comers  and  rouse  the 
country. 

"  P.S.  Recollect  however  that  we  cannot  deny 
that  in  the  first  instance  the  revenue  has  gained 
£400,000,  and  that  the  consumers  have  saved  nearly 
two  millions  and  a  half  in  the  price  of  their  sugar ; 
but  with  all  this  the  balance  of  imperial  ruin  is  so 
great  as  to  be  intolerable." 

He  wrote  also  to  Mr.  C.  Henry  Chapman,  of  Liver- 
pool :  "  My  motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  sugar-planting  colonies  will  come  on 
the  day  parliament  meets.  I  must  write  to  ***«*. 
My  own  illness,  the  arrear  I  fell  into  with  business, 
and   since    the   adjournment   the  bother  of   corre- 
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spondence  about  the  leaderBhip,  have  combined  to 
preveot  my  doing  so  earlier.  I  propose  b^;iiiiUDg 
with  the  East  Indies,  which  I  expect  will  be  only  two 
or  three  days'  business :  then  taking  the  Maoritnis^ 
which  cannot  be  a  long  affair ;  and  conduding  with 
the  West  Indies,  which  I  suppose  may  take  a  good 
while." 

He  wrote  also  to  Mr.  Wright,  of  Nottingham,  on 
the  1st  of  Februaiy. 

'^  I  am  just  now  engaged  with  the  sugar  questira, 
but  after  Thursday  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  any 
day  you  happen  to  come  to  town. 

"  The  anti-gold  league  goes  further  than  I  should 
like  to  accompany  them,  and  J  have  avoided  mixing 
myself  up  with  them. 

''  Perhaps  a  private  circulation  of  your  pamphlet 
might  be  better  than  publishing  for  sale,  but  why 
not  combine  both?  Privately  circulating  it  to  all 
members  of  parliament,  newspaper  and  periodical 
writers,  and  letting  the  multitude  have  the  chance  of 
purchase. 

''  Herries  has  some  resolutions  which  stand  for  the 
8th,  but  with  thirteen  millions  of  gold  and  silver  in 
the  bank  coffers,  consols  bordering  on  90,  and  money 
a  drug  in  the  city,  we  may  be  said  to  have  let  the 
bird  get  out  of  shot  before  we  pulled  the  trigger. 
We  ought  to  have  moved  an  amendment  on  the 
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address ;  when  the  bank  usury  was  eight  per  cent., 
and  half  the  world  doubted  if  the  next  dividends 
would  be  paid. 

**  We  are  always  two  months  too  late  in  every 
move  we  make." 

Parliament  re-assembled  on  the  3rd  of  February, 
and  on  that  night  Lord  George  Bentinck  brought 
forward  his  motion  for  ''  a  select  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  present  condition  and  prospects  of  the  inte- 
rests connected  with  and  dependent  on  sugar  and 
coffee  planting  in  her  majesty's  East  and  West 
Indian  possessions  and  the  Mauritius,  and  to  con- 
sider whether  any  and  what  measures  can  be  adopted 
by  parliament  for  their  relief."  When  he  entered 
the  house  Lord  Geoi^  walked  up  to  the  head  of  the 
second  bench  below  the  gangway  on  the  opposition 
side,  and  thus  significantly  announced  that  he  was  no 
longer  the  responsible  leader  of  the  protectionist  party. 
It  was  the  wish  of  the  writer  of  these  pages,  who  had 
resolved  to  stand  or  fall  by  him,  to  have  followed  his 
example  and  to  have  abdicated  the  prominent  seat  in 
which  the  writer  had  been  unwillingly  and  fortuitously 
placed;  but  by  the  advice  or  rather  at  the  earnest 
request  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  this  course  was 
relinquished  as  indicative  of  schism,  which  he 
vnshed  to  discourage ;  and  the  circumstance  is 
only    mentioned    as    showing    that    Lord    George 
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was  not  less  considerate  at  this  moment  of  the 
interests  of  the  protectionist  party  than  when  he  led 
&em  with  so  much  confidence  and  authorify.  The 
session  however  was  to  commence  without  a  leader, 
without  any  recognised  organ  of  communication 
between  parties,  or  any  responsible  representative  of 
opinion  in  debate.  All  again  was  chaos.  There  is 
however  something  so  vital  in  tiie  conservative  party 
that  it  seems  always  to  rally  under  every  disad- 
vantage. 

Lord  George  spoke  well  to  his  resolution;  the 
house  soon  recognised  he  was  master  of  his  case,  and 
tiiough  few  foresaw  at  tiie  moment  the  important  con- 
sequences to  which  this  motion  would  lead,  the  bouse 
was  interested  from  the  first,  and  though  there  was 
no  division  tiie  debate  lasted  two  days  and  was  sus- 
tained on  both  sides  with  great  animation. 

The  mover  vindicated  himsdf  very  successfully  for 
only  proposing  a  committee  of  inquiry.  "  It  has  been 
represented  to  me,"  he  said,  "  by  the  colonies  and  by 
persons  in  this  country  who  are  interested  in  them, 
that  the  course  which  I  am  proposing  is  not  consistent 
with  the  necessities  of  the  case,  that  there  is  something 
pusillanimous  in  the  motion  which  I  am  going  to 
make,  that  in  point  of  fact  the  interests  connected  vdth 
sugar  and  coffee  planting  are  in  extremis,  and  that 
while  the  question  of  their  redress  is  discussing  in  a 
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committee  above  stairs  these  great  interests  will 
perish.  They  say  to  me  that  a  committee  of  in- 
quiry win  be  to  them  of  the  nature  of  that  comfort 
which, 

*'  Like  cordials  after  death,  come  late," 

and  that  before  the  committee  shall  have  reported  the 
West  Indian  interest  will  be  altogether  past  recovery. 
But,  Sir,  it  is  for  me  to  consider  what  my  power  is 
to  obtain  any  substantial  relief  by  a  direct  vote  of  this 
house,  and  when  I  remember  that  in  July  1846,  I 
moved  a  resolution  the  purport  of  which  was  to 
maintain  the  protection  for  the  West  Indian  and  the 
East  Indian  free-labour  colonies  which  they  now  seek, 
and  that  I  had  but  one  himdred  and  thirty  gentlemen 
to  support  me,  while  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  votes 
were  recorded  in  favour  of  the  measure  of  the  govern- 
ment admitting  slave-labour  sugar,  I  feel  that  it  is 
hopeless  for  me  to  endeavour  in  this  house,  where  I 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  any  addition  has  been 
made  to  the  members  acquiescing  in  my  views,  to 
convert  that  minority  into  a  majority,  and  more 
especially  when  I  recollect  that  on  that  occasion  but 
five  gentlemen  connected  with  the  West  Indian  and 
East  Indian  interests  recorded  their  votes  with  me, 
I  think  the  West  Indian  interest  has  not  a  good  case 
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f^gunst  Rie  whw  they  Uame  me  ftr  not  takmf  m 
mom  resolute  step  on  th»  oocaaioB.'' 

He  was  not  howev^  withwt  hope  firoin  the  eimm 
wfaidi  he  had  decided  to  purmie.  *' Lookiag  t w  I 
have  done  at  the  deplorable  state  of  the  West  InMfB^ 
the  East  Indies,  and  the  MaurithiSy  and  hdifing  as  I 
do  in  my  hand  a  list  of  forty-eight  great  houses  in 
England — twwty-wc  of  the  first  ofanmerenl  houses 
in  London,  sixteen  in  Liverpool,  and  six  ebewhera 
which  have  £dled,  and  whose  liabilities  anxmnt  ia 
the  whde  to  £6,300,000  and  upwank^  none  of 
whkb  I  believe  would  have  fallen  had  it  not  been  for 
the  ruin  brought  upon  them  by  the  change  in  the 
sugar  duties  and  the  oonoseqii^nt  reduction  in  the 
price  of  their  produce,  I  do  hope  through  the  inter- 
vention of  a  committee  of  this  house  I  may  be  able 
to  prevail  upon  the  house  to  change  its  policy  wiUi 
regard  to  this  great  question." 

Lord  George  was  supported  in  this  debate  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Baring  in  one  of  the  best  speeches  ever  made 
in  the  house  of  commons.  Few  more  combine 
mastery  of  the  case  with  parliamentary  point  than 
this  gentleman.  It  is  not  impossible  to  find  a  man 
capable  of  addressing  the  house  of  commons  who 
understands  the  subject,  it  is  not  impossible  to  find  a 
man  who  can  convey  his  impressions  on  any  subject 
to  the  house  in  a  lively  and  captivating   manner, 
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though  hoth  instances  are  rarer  than  the  world  would 
imagine;  but  a  man  who  at  the  same  time  under- 
stands a  question  and  can  handle  it  before  a  popular 
assembly  in  a  popular  style,  who  teaches  without 
being  pedantic,  can  convey  an  argument  in  an  epi* 
gram,  and  instruct  as  the  Mexicans  did  by  picture, 
possesses  a  talent  for  the  exercise  of  which  he  is 
responsible  to  his  sovereign  and  his  country. 

Mr.  Baring  said  that  he  could  not  perfectly  agree 
either  with  Lord  John  Russell  or  Lord  George 
Bentinck  that  protection  or  free  trade  must  be  in 
what  they  called  a  circle  round  which  in  their  legis- 
lation they  must  always  move ;  that  they  must 
either  give  protection  to  everything  or  free  trade  to 
everything.  He  could  not  say  that  because  sugar 
claimed  protection  coals  must  have  protection  also. 
Neither  would  he  on  the  other  hand  apply  free-trade  to 
every  article.  He  acknowledged  the  advantage  of  com- 
petition as  a  stimulus,  he  thought  that,  placing  things 
on  equal  grounds,  competition  was  undoubtedly  a 
great  advantage.  He  could  understand  a  competi- 
tion to  try  the  mutual  speed  of  race  horses,  but 
there  could  be  no  competition  between  a  race  horse 
and  a  steam  engine,  for  the  power  of  the  animal 
could  bear  no  comparison  with  that  of  the 
machine  ? 

Mr.  Baring  could  look  back  to  no  legislation  more 
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httmiliating  than  the  k^iislatioa  regarding  oor 
cobnies.  No  great  interest  was  ever  so  mudi 
trifled  with,  so  mudi  sacrificed  to  the  cry  of  the 
day ;  at  one  moment  to  no  slavery  and  anothar  to 
cheap  sugar. 

The  committee  was  granted,  and  it  was  generaify 
felt  that  the  question  was  consequently  quieted  for 
the  session.  Let  us  see  whether  that  anticipatioQ 
were  realized. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

When  Lord  John  RusseD,  in  1846,  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  our  sugar  producing  colonies  to  the 
inferior  position  in  which  his  government  placed 
them  by  representing  to  them  that  the  duties  imder 
the  new  law  would  be  permanent,  not  leaving  the 
question  to  yearly  debate  with  all  the  uncertainty 
and  anxiety  which  then  attended  it,  he  could  have 
little  anticipated  that  before  twelve  months  had 
elapsed  the  consideration  of  parliament  would  again 
be  challenged  to  the  subject,  and  under  circumstances 
which  made  almost  all  persons  feel  that  renewed 
deliberation  was  required.  The  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment then  prevented  Lord  George  Bentuick  from 
bringing  the  subject  of  these  colonies  before  the  house. 
The  black  rod  arrived  on  the  very  day  that  he  made 
a  statement  of  their  condition,  and  time  was  only 
afforded   to   receive  from  the   lips  of  the  minister 

M   M 
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who  represented  in  the  house  of  commons  the 
colonial  office  a  report  of  the  prosperous  condition  of 
the  island  of  Mauritius. 

The  session  of  1848,  one  of  the  longest  on  record, 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced  with  sugar  and  to 
have  concluded  with  sugar;  and  although  in  the 
course  of  that  session  the  whole  world  was  involved 
in  revolution,  though  the  navigation  laws  were 
vainly  attacked,  and  the  income  tax  threatened  to  be 
nearly  doubled,  though  at  sudi  a  crisis  the  govern- 
ment were  discomfited  in  their  financial  policy, 
sugar  was  the  subject  which  really  shook  tbem  m 
their  saddles,  and  from  the  consequences  of  which  they 
escaped  in  a  fuH  house  and  after  protracted  debates 
by  only  a  bare  minority. 

Singular  article  of  produce  !  What  is  the  reason 
of  this  influence  ?  It  is  that  all  considerations  mingle 
in  it ;  not  merely  commercial,  but  imperial,  philan- 
thropic, religious;  confounding  and  crossing  each 
other,  and  confusing  the  legislature  and  the  nation 
lost  in  a  maze  of  conflicting  interests  and  contending 
emotions. 

It  was  expected,  we  will  not  say  it  was  hoped, 
that  the  committee  would  have  disposed  of  the 
question  for  the  year,  and  so  it  would  have  done 
under  ordinary  circumstances  and  with  an  ordinaiy 
man.  The  committee  was  named  on  the  7th 
February.     It   consisted,   besides   the    chairman,  of 
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three  members  of  the  protectionist  party,  Mr.  Miles, 
of  Bristol,  Sir  John  Pakington  and  Lord  George 
Manners,  and  of  a  sugar  protectionist.  Sir  Edward 
Buxton  ;  of  two  followers  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  namely, 
Mr.  Goulbum  and  Mr.  Cardwell ;  of  a  cabinet  minis- 
ter, Mr.  Labouchere,  and  six  followers,  Sir  Thomas 
Birch,  Mr.  Villiers,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Ewart,  and  Mr.  Matheson,  and  of  a  free  trader 
not  connected  with  any  section,  Mr.  Henry  Hope: 
oi  these  fifteen  gentlemen  only  three  had  voted 
against  the  act  of  1846 ;  namely,  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Miles,  and  Sir  John  Pakington ;  five  had  voted  for  it, 
namely,  Mr.  Goulbum,  Mr.  Labouchere,  Mr.  Gibson, 
Mr.  Villiers,  and  Mr.  Ewart.  The  other  members  had 
not  sate  in  the  parliament  of  '46,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Cardwell,  who  we  believe  was  absent  from 
the  division  of  that  year. 

The  committee  commenced  its  sittings  on  the 
9th  of  February,  and  received  evidence  until  the  22nd 
of  May,  during  which  period  it  sate  thirty-nine  days, 
always  three  times  a-week  and  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions four  times  a-week.  The  committee  sate  long 
beyond  the  parUamentary  hours,  and  sometimes  so  late 
as  six  o'clock.  Eighty-three  witnesses  were  called,  of 
which  sixty-five  were  summoned  by  Lord  George 
Bentinck,  individuals  of  every  class  connected  with 
the  subject ;  merchants,  planters,  brokers,  distillers, 
members   of  parliament,   secretaries   of  state.   East 
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India  directors.  More  than  seventeen  thousand 
questions  were  asked,  and  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  the  examination  was  never  permitted  for  a 
moment  to  wander  from  the  point  at  issue.  The 
minutes  of  evidence  were  reported  from  time  to 
time  to  the  house,  and  ultimately  took  the  shape  of 
seven  folio  volumes. 

The  efficient  conduct  of  a  parUamentary  com- 
mittee mainly  depends  upon  its  chairman.  A  body 
of  men,  however  zealous  and  intelligent,  of  peculiar 
views  and  injudicial  habits,  are  soon  lost  in  idle  con- 
troversies on  trifling  questions  if  there  be  no  dominant 
spirit  who  by  his  complete  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  and  by  the  firmness,  precision,  and  vigiknoe 
of  his  character,  is  capable  and  resolved  to  guide 
them.  Lord  George  Bentinck  in  the  present  instance 
had  mastered  all  the  facts  of  a  case  involving  a  vast 
amount  of  details  with  which  he  had  not  been  pre- 
viously familiar;  and  those  only  who  have  busied 
themselves  with  a  great  commercial  question,  can 
know  what  correspondence,  what  interviews,  what 
communications  of  all  kinds,  such  an  undertaking 
entails  upon  a  member  of  parliament;  he  had  to 
preside  over  an  inquiry  admitting  a  great  variety  of 
evidence  of  very  conflicting  character;  he  was  re- 
sisted in  the  purpose  of  the  investigation  by  the 
government  and  strongly  also  by  the  free  trade  party, 
and  he  was  not  cordially  supported  by  those  whom 
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he  intended  to  serve.  But  he  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing from  the  first  good  order  and  discipline  in  the 
committee.  He  prevaQed  upon  them  in  the  begin- 
ning to  consent  to  certain  rules  as  to  the  order  in 
which  the  inquiry  should  be  taken  and  the  witnesses 
examined,  and  to  make  it  clear  for  what  purpose  any 
evidence  was  to  be  called,  and  then  he  never  allowed 
any  member  whether  friend  or  foe  to  depart  in  the 
least  from  what  had  been  agreed  upon.  Nor  did  he 
in  his  own  conduct  of  the  business  manifest  any  of 
those  deficiencies  which  are  too  often  apparent  in  the 
chairmen  of  committees.  He  was  intelligent,  just, 
and  firm,  aiding  instead  of  puzzling  the  group  over 
which  he  presided  in  doing  their  work.  Although 
the  proceedings  were  in  fact  a  race  against  time,  in 
order  that  their  report  might  form  the  foundation  of 
measures  to  be  adopted  within  the  session.  Lord 
George  never  hurried  the  inquiry.  He  endeavoured 
to  obtain  his  object  of  a  comparatively  speedy  report 
by  punctuality  of  attendance,  strictness  of  reference, 
and  indefatigable  energy  in  getting  through  with  the 
work.  Never  was  so  much  evidence  taken  by  a  com- 
mittee in  so  short  a  space  of  time — never  was  such  a 
degree  of  exhaustion  experienced  by  short-hand 
writers,  clerks,  and  members,  all  sustained  by  the 
energy  of  their  chief 

The  writer  of  these  remarks  was  not  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  sugar  and  cofi^ee  planting  upon 
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which  he  had  felt  it  his  duty,  though  unwillingly,  to 
decline  to  act,  as  he  had  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  secret  committee  on  commercial  distress  and  ako 
at  that  time  was  subject  in  the  house  to  a  greater 
pressure  in  debate  than  his  experience  warranted, 
but  although  therefore  he  had  not  the  advantage  of 
personal  observation  in  the  details  which  he  has 
given  of  the  sugar  and  coffee  planting  committee,  he 
has  great  confidence  in  their  truth  and  justness. 
For  he  sought  the  aid  under  the  circumstances  of  two 
of  his  friends  who  were  members  of  that  committee, 
and  neither  of  whom  were  political  adherents  of  Lord 
Greorge  Bentinck ;  one  of  them  indeed  a  most  emi- 
nent member  of  the  free  trade  party.  Independently 
of  their  opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion,  both  of 
these  gentlemen  are  particularly  qualified  for  adopting 
a  sound  one,  one  of  them  being  distinguished  for  his 
quick  perception  and  the  other  for  the  accuracy  of 
his  judgment.  The  writer  therefore  has  had  the 
advantage  of  being  guided  in  his  narrative  by  the 
impressions  of  Mr.  Charles  Villiers  and  Mr.  Henr}' 
Hope. 

It  should  here  perhaps  be  remarked  as  illustrative 
of  the  capacity  of  labour  by  which  Lord  George 
Bentinck  was  distinguished,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
sugar  and  coffee  committee  which  seemed  alone  to 
require  the  devotion  of  his  time,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  simultaneously  acting  as  a  member  of  the  secret 
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oommittee  on  commercial  distress  of  which  he  was  a 
r^ular  attendant,  and  where  he  examined  at  great 
length  the  governor  of  the  bank  of  England.  Nor 
was  he  ever  more  regular  in  his  attendance  in  the 
house  than  throughout  this  laborious  spring,  always 
ready  in  his  place  to  vindicate  his  own  peculiar  views 
or  to  assail  those  who  differed  from  him  whenever 
the  opportunity  arose.  It  should  also  be  rPcoUected 
that  every  morning  before  he  attended  the  committee 
he  had  preliminarily  to  receive  at  home  and  to  hear 
the  statements  of  those  who  were  to  give  their 
evidence,  and  whom  in  the  great  majority  of  instances 
he  had  afterwards  to  examine  in  chief.  None  of 
these  witnesses  left  him  without  being  impressed 
with  admiration  and  astonishment  at  his  knowledge 
of  the  subject  and  the  perseverance  which  he  dis- 
played. Nor  must  it  be  omitted  that  during  all  this 
period  he  was  also  laboriously  digesting  the  evidence 
received,  and  preparing  that  remarkable  report 
which  remains  one  of  the  most  singular  and  valuable 
productions  of  our  parliamentary  literature,  pouring  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  position  of  our  sugar  colonies 
which  they  never  had  received,  and  which  concluded 
with  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  resolu- 
tions, in  none  of  which  is  there  any  repetition,  and  in 
all  of  which  are  references  to  the  evidence  where 
anything  however  minute  is  alleged  or  asserted. 
This  was  the  period  of  his  life  when  he  was  fre- 
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quently  in  the  habit  of  working  eighteen  hours  a  day. 
That  might  indeed  be  said  of  Bentinck  which  TuUy 
said  of  Marcus  Brutus,  quidquid  vult^  valde  vuU. 

After  the  evidence  was  concluded  on  the  22Qd  of 
May,  the  committee  on  sugar  and  coffee  planting  sate 
for  one  week  on  their  report.  The  resolutions  oS 
the  chairman  which  as  regards  sugar  recommended 
that  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar  should  be  maintained 
at  20s.  per  cwt.,  and  the  duty  on  British  colonial 
sugar  should  be  reduced  to  lOs.  were  negatived  by 
a  majority  of  nine  to  five.  This  would  not  have  been 
a  disappointment  to  any  one  less  sanguine  than  Lord 
Greorge  Bentinck,  but  notwithstanding  the  elements 
of  the  committee  he  had  indulged  in  hopes,  and 
he  frequently  mentioned  that  he  never  knew  a  com- 
mittee of  which  the  members  were  universally  so 
anxious  to  ascertain  the  truth  and  to  arrive  at  a  just 
conclusion  without  reference  to  their  preconceived 
opinions.  On  the  resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
which  recommended  relief  but  threw  the  selection 
of  the  remedies  on  the  government,  the  numbers 
were  equal,  and  they  were  negatived  by  the  casting 
vote  of  the  chairman.  The  draft  of  resolutions 
moved  by  Mr.  Goulbum,  conceived  generally  in  the 
spirit  of  the  preceding  ones,  was  then  read  a  second 
time  by  a  majority  of  eight  to  six  against  the  free 
trade  party ;  but  after  two  days'  severe  discussion  the 
numbers  became  equal  on   the  vital  point  of  these 
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resolutions,  and  they  were  negatived  by  the  casting 
vote  of  the  chairman.  The  exercise  of  this  peculiar 
suffrage  was  invoked  during  this  committee  on  five 
or  six  critical  occasions,  and  ultimately  on  the  29th 
of  May,  the  casting  vote  of  the  chairman  carried  the 
resolution  of  Sir  Thomas  Birch,  recommending  a 
differential  duty  of  10^.,  in  favour  of  sugar  the 
produce,  of  British  possessions  for  a  period  of  six 
years ;  "  being  of  opinion  that  this  temporary 
encouragement  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
the  immediate  and  otherwise  inevitable  abandonment 
of  the  majority  of  the  estates,  and  secure  time  for 
bringing  into  operation  the  intended  measures  of 
reUef." 

During  the  first  six  weeks  of  this  famous  com- 
mittee the  attendance  of  its  members  was  not  very 
regular  and  its  labours  attracted  little  attention.  The 
evidence  on  the  East  India  part  of  the  question  was 
closed  and  reported  to  the  house  by  the  end  of 
February ;  after  that  period  the  evidence  was  reported 
to  the  house  every  week  or  ten  days.  Towards  the 
end  of  March  rumours  began  to  circulate  of  the  extra- 
ordinary vigour  and  ability  with  which  this  investiga- 
tion was  pursued  and  of  the  novel,  authentic  and 
striking  evidence  that  had  been  elicited.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  talked  of  in  the  house  of  commons  and 
on  the  royal  exchange ;  the  city  men  who  wwe  ex- 
amined went  back  to  their  companions  with  wondrous 
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tales  of  the  energy  and  acuteness  of  Harcourt  house, 
and  the  order,  method,  and  discipline  of  the  committee- 
room  at  Westminster.     As  time  elapsed  the  hopes  of 
the  colonial  interest  again  revived.     It  was  gen«^ 
felt  that  Lord  George  had  succeeded  in  establishing 
an  irresistible  case.     It  was  rumoured  that  the  go- 
vernment could  not  withstand  it.     Those  who  had 
originally   murmiu^   at  the  course  which  he  bad 
adopted  of  moving  for  a  committee  of  inquiry  in- 
stead of  proposing  a  specific  measure  of  relief,  and 
had  treated   an   investigation  as   a  mere  means  of 
securing  inaction,  now  recanted  their  rash  criticbm 
and  did  justice  to  his  prescience  and  supericur  judg- 
ment as  well  as  to  his  vast  information  and  inde&ti- 
gable  exertions.     The  week  during  which  the  com- 
mittee sat  on  their  report  was  a  very  anxious  one ; 
the  divisions  were  known  every  day  in  the  house  of 
commons;  the  alternations    of  success  and  discom- 
fiture, and  the  balanced  numbers  that  so  often  called 
for  the  interposition  of  the  chairman,  were  calculated 
to  sustain  the  excitement ;  and  when  on  the  29th  of 
May  it  was  known  that  the  report  was  at  length 
agreed  to,  and  that  a  committee  of  fi'ee  traders  had 
absolutely  recommended   a  difiijrentiid  duty  of  10*. 
in    favour  of    our    own  produce,    one    might   have 
fancied  from  the  efi^ect  visibly  produced  that  a  go- 
vernment was  changed. 

A  few  days  before,  it  was  the  day  after  the  Derby, 
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May  25th,  the  writer  met  Lord  George  Bentinck  in 
the  library  of  the  house  of  commons.  He  was  stand- 
ing before  the  book-shelves,  with  a  volume  in  his 
hand,  and  his  countenance  was  greatly  disturbed. 
His  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  colonial  interest  after 
all  his  labours  had  been  negatived  by  the  committee 
on  the  22nd,  and  on  the  24th  his  horse  Surplice, 
whom  he  had  parted  with  among  the  rest  of  his  stud 
solely  that  he  might  pursue  without  distraction  his 
laboiu*s  on  behalf  of  the  great  interests  of  the  country, 
had  won  that  paramount  and  Olympian  stake  to  gain 
which  had  been  the  object  of  his  life.  He  had 
nothing  to  console  him,  and  nothing  to  sustain  him 
except  his  pride.  Even  that  deserted  him  before  a 
heart  which  he  knew  at  least  could  yield  him  sympa- 
thy.    He  gave  a  sort  of  superb  groan : 

"  All  my  life  I  have  been  trying  for  this,  and  for 
what  have  I  sacrificed  it !"  he  murmured. 

It  was  in  vain  to  offer  solace. 

"  You  do  not  know  what  the  Derby  is,"  he  moaned 
out. 

"  Yes,  I  do ;  it  is  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  turf." 

"  It  is  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  tmf,"  he  slowly  re- 
peated to  himself,  and  sitting  down  at  the  table,  he 
buried  himself  in  a  folio  of  statistics. 

But  on  Monday,  the  29th,  when  the  resolution  in 
favour  of  a  1 O*.  differential  duty  for  the  colonies  had 
at  the  last  moment  been  carried,  and  carried  by  his 
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casting  vote,  "  the  blue  ribbons  of  the  turf'*  were  all 
forgotten.  Not  for  all  the  honours  and  successes  of 
all  the  meetings,  spring  or  autumn,  Newmarket, 
Epsom,  Goodwood,  Doncaster,  would  he  have  ex- 
changed that  hour  of  rapture.  His  eye  sparkled 
with  fire,  his  nostril  dilated  with  triumph,  his  brow 
was  elate  like  a  conqueror,  his  sanguine  spirit  saw  a 
future  of  continued  and  illimitable  success. 

"  We  have  saved  the  colonies,"  he  said,  "  saved  the 
colonies.  I  knew  it  must  be  so.  It  is  the  knell  of 
free  trade." 

A  few  days  after  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
sugar  and  coffee  planting  was  presented  by  its  chair- 
man to  the  house,  the  first  minister  announced  that 
immediately  after  the  Whitsun  holidays,  then  impend- 
ing, he  would  state  on  the  part  of  the  government 
the  course  they  proposed  to  take  "  with  respect  to  the 
West  Indian  distress."  Thus  was  the  prophecy  of 
reaction  made  in  1846  with  respect  to  the  sugar 
duties'  act  fulfilled,  and  fulfilled  too  in  the  person  of 
the  author  of  that  act. 

The  house  adjourned  on  the  9  th  until  the  15  th  of 
June,  and  on  the  following  day,  pursuant  to  his 
notice,  the  first  minister  made  the  promised  state- 
ment. He  acknowledged  that  with  respect  to  the 
West  Indies,  "  the  operation  of  the  act  of  '46  had 
been  too  rapid."  The  proposition  of  the  minister, 
though  it  fell  short  of  the  wishes,  and  perhaps  the 
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hopes,  of  the  colonial  interest,  and  though  it  did  not 
fully  realize  the  recommendation  of  the  committee, 
was,  considering  the  antecedents  of  the  ministry  and 
the  general  principles  which  they  represented,  a  tem- 
perate and  statesmanlike  one.  Its  pith  was  to  main- 
tain the  scale  of  '46  as  to  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar, 
but  to  reduce  immediately  the  duty  on  colonial  sugar, 
so  that  a  differential  duty  might  be  secured  to  the 
colonies  without  raising  the  price  to  the  consumer. 
This  differential  duty  however,  gradually  diminishing, 
was  to  cease  altogether  in  the  year  1855,  when  both 
foreign  and  colonial  sugar  would  be  admitted  at  a 
duty  of  1  Os.  per  cwt.  This  latter  part  of  the  scheme 
seemed  very  objectionable. 

The  plan  of  the  government  seemed  to  please  no 
one;  the  protectionists  and  the  free  traders  alike 
assailed  it.  Mr.  Hume  '*  confessed  he  could  not 
understand  how  the  government,  after  protesting  as 
they  had  repeatedly  done  that  nothing  would  induce 
them  to  alter  or  meddle  with  that  act,  could  now 
come  down  to  the  house  and  unblushingly  propose 
an  alteration  almost  equivalent  to  its  repeal." 

Mr.  Herries  noticed  later  in  the  evening  that  not  a 
single  member  who  had  spoken  had  approved  of  the 
proposition  of  the  government.  Every  one  of  them 
had  intimated  his  intention  of  opposing  it  on  one 
ground  or  another.  "  After  a  c-ommittee,  conducted 
with  such  extraordinary  ability  by  Lord  George  Ben- 
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tinck,  had  sat  for  such  a  length  of  time,  and  had 
produced  such  a  mass  of  information  as  never  yet 
had  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  house  on  any  one 
subject,  after  it  had  issued  reports  and  come  to  reso- 
lutionSy  the  government  brought  forward  a  measure 
which  did  not  meet  one  of  the  requisites  they 
recommended." 

It  was  on  this  night  that  Lord  George  Bentmdc 
made  '^  a  grave  charge"  against  the  colonial  offioe, 
which  led  to  very  warm  and  repeated  discussions. 
It  appeared  that  on  the  27th  of  March  a  despatch 
had  been  received  by  the  secretary  of  state  from  a 
free  trade  governor  of  Jamaica,  recommending  "  upon 
the  most  comprehensive  and  painstaking  review  of 
the  whole  subject,"  a  permanent  differential  duty  of 
IO5.  per  cwt.  in  favour  of  the  sugar  of  our  West 
Indian  colonies.  Without  this  the  governor  "firmly 
believed  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  sugar  cultiva- 
tion of  Jamaica  would  be  abandoned."  The  under- 
secretary of  the  colonies  had  been  a  witness  before 
the  sugar  and  coffee  committee  on  the  5th  of  April 
following  the  receipt  of  this  despatch,  and  had  been 
asked  by  Mr.  Goulburn  whether  any  despatch  had 
been  received  from  the  governor  of  Jamaica  respect- 
ing the  state  of  that  island.  The  under-secretary 
had  replied  "  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  despatch 
from  the  governor  of  any  importance  which  had  been 
withheld  from  the  committee."     Now  this  despatch 
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was  of  paramount  importance.  ''  It  was,"  as  Lord 
Geoi^  Bentindc  observed,  "  to  this  point,  as  to  the 
requisite  amount  of  differential  duty  necessary  to  save 
the  oolonies,  that  for  three  months  I  may  say,  morn- 
ing, evening,  and  night,  we  gave  our  study :  and  for* 
tified  by  sudi  evidences  as  that  of  the  governor  of 
Jamaica,  without  any  concert  of  course  with  us,  and 
himself  a  free  trader,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  majority 
in  the  committee  would  have  been  much  greater,  and 
would  have  had  proportionably  greater  influence  in 
the  country." 

On  the  5th  of  April,  though  subject  to  a  strict 
exunination,  the  under-secretary  persisted  in  his 
statement  that  there  was  no  important  despatch  from 
the  governor  of  Jamaica  which  had  not  been  placed 
before  the  committee.  The  committee  remained 
aitting,  and  came  to  no  vote  whatever  until  eight 
weeks  after  the  receipt  of  the  "  missing  despatch," 
but  nothing  was  heard  from  the  colonial  office,  while 
on  the  9th  of  Jime,  after  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee  had  closed,  a  volume  of  papers  was  laid 
before  the  house,  in  which  the  despatch  from  Sir 
Charles  Grey,  governor  of  Jamaica,  of  the  25  th  March 
appeared  for  the  first  time.  "  I  repeat  my  conviction," 
said  Lord  George  Bentinck,  "  that  if  that  despatch  of 
Sir  Charles  Grey  had  not  been  withheld  at  the  critical 
moment  for  fifty-six  days,  instsead  of  the  narrow  ma- 
jority by  which  our  resolution  was  carried,  the  report 
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of  the  committee  would  have  come  out  backed  by  a  very 
considerable  number/'  He  said  *'  it  was  a  repetition 
of  the  trick  played  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  session. 
The  sugar  planting  interest  has  not  had  fair  play  in 
this  transaction,  and  it  has  not  been  intended  that  it 
should  have  fair  play.  I  now  ask  why  that  despatch 
was  held  back  from  the  committee  till  their  sittings 
were  brought  to  an  end  ?" 

The  under-secretary  was  unable  without  inquiry  to 
communicate  satisfactorily  to  the  house  on  the  subject, 
but  on  the  next  night  of  the  house  meeting,  which 
was  Monday  the  1 9th,    he  informed  the  house  that 
he  had  made  the  requisite  inquiries,  that  the  despatch 
in    question,    "  the   missing    despatch/'    had   been 
minuted  by  himself,  when  received,  to  be  laid  before 
the  committee,  and  also  minuted  to  that  eflPect  by  the 
secretary  of  state,  but  that  unfortunately  through  the 
inadvertence  of  a  subordinate  officer,  it  had  not  been 
transmitted  to  the  committee.     After  this  statement 
Sir  John  Pakington,  who  had  undertaken  the  office 
at  the  request  of  Lord  George  Bentinck   and  which 
he  very  effectively  fulfilled,  proposed  in  a  comprehen- 
sive speech  a  counter-resolution  on  the  sugar  duties, 
expressing  the  opinion  of  the  house,  that  considering 
the  evidence  taken  before  the  sugar  and  coffee  plant- 
ing committee  the  remedies  proposed  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  great  distress  of  the   sugar   growing 
possessions  of  the  crown  which  the  committee  had 
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unanimously  dedared  to  require  an  immediate  appli- 
cation of  relief  would  neither  eflFect  that  object  nor 
check  the  stimulus  to  the  slave-trade,  which  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  production  of  sugar  in  those  posses- 
sions must  inevitably  occasion.  This  amendment  was 
seconded  by  Sir  Edward  Buxton,  and  was  prolonged 
with  great  oratorical  display  on  all  sides  for  five 
nights. 

On  the  third  night,  Mr.  Hawes,  the  under-secre- 
tary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  spoke,  and  his  speech, 
among  many  other  things,  was  remarkable  for  the 
frank  admission  that  the  change  of  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  government  had  been  greatly  influenced  by  the 
investigation  and  the  opinion  of  the  committee  pre- 
sided over  by  Lord  George  Bentinck.  On  the  same 
night  also  Lord  George  spoke,  and  reiterated  in 
detail  his  charge  against  the  colonial  office  of  sup- 
pressing the  missing  despatch.  Nettled  at  these 
observations  and  partly  perhaps  executing  a  design 
contemplated,  the  first  minister  took  advantage  of 
the  motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  to 
make  a  severe  personal  attack  on  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck. The  minister  said  that  these  mean  frauds, 
these  extremely  dishonourable  tricks,  which  Lord 
George  Bentinck  imputed,  were  not  the  faults  and 
characteristics  of  men  who  are  high  in  public  office 
in  this  country ;    they  were  characteristics  of  men 

N   N 
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who  were  engaged  in  pursuits  which  Lord  George 
Bentinck  long  followed. 

Upon  this  there  was  a  burst  of  disapprobation 
from  all  sides,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  minister, 
feeling  perhaps  that  the  drift  of  his  retort  had  been 
somewhat  misapprehended,  went  on  to  say  that  Lord 
George  Bentinck  some  years  ago  had  greatly  distm- 
guished  himself  in  detecting  a  fraud  of  that  nature 
with  respect  to  the  name  or  the  age  of  a  horse,  in 
which  he  showed  very  great  quickness  of  apprehen- 
sion. But  the  house  would  not  b^  diverted  from  its 
first  impression,  and  the  minister  though  he  pursued 
his  observations  for  some  minutes  was  continually 
interrupted.  It  was  clear  that  the  taste  and  feeling 
of  the  house  were  both  offended. 

This  unusual  indiscretion  from  so  eminent  a  per- 
sonage, and  one  who  both  by  temper  and  discipline 
is  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  passion,  called 
forth  a  rejoinder  from  a  friend  of  I^ord  Greorge 
Bentinck,  who  reminded  the  minister  that  his  brother 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  had  taken  the  lead  in  honoring 
Lord  George  Bentinck  for  his  great  services  to  public 
morality  in  this  very  instance.  A  scene  of  great  and 
prolonged  excitement  occurred  which  did  not  terminate 
until  half-past  two  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning. 
Two  cabinet  ministers  endeavoured  to  palliate  the 
position  of  their  chief,  but  the  house  was  not  apr 
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peased»  and  it  was  observed  that  Sir  Robert  did  not 
come  to  the  rescue  of  his  successor.  It  was  thought 
that  if  the  division  had  been  taken  under  the  circum- 
stances the  ministry  would  have  been  beaten.  As 
it  was,  the  debate  was  again  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day, when  the  under-secretary  of  state  again  pre- 
ceded the  business  of  the  night  by  an  explanatory 
statement,  and  on  this  occasion  though  with  reluct- 
ance gave  the  name  of  the  gentleman  through  whose 
H^lect  the  direction  in  the  official  minute  had  been 
disregarded.  Lord  George  Bentinck  following  sub- 
stantially retracted  nothing,  enforced  his  original 
charge,  and  then,  as  illustrative  of  the  system  pursued 
by  the  colonial  office,  introduced  a  new  one  into  the 
debate  of  a  very  grave  character.  He  charged  Xiord 
Grey  in  the  house  of  lords  with  reading  an  important 
memorial  to  prove  the  prosperous  state  of  Jamaica 
and  omitting  the  sequel  of  the  same  document,  in 
which  the  memorialists  declared  that  they  were  in  a 
^*  desperate  position."  This  unexpected  discussion 
was  not  calculated  to  cool  the  fervid  atmosphere  of 
Saturday  and  occupied  several  hours,  and  the  subject 
was  considered  so  grave  that  Lord  Grey  felt  it  neces* 
sary  on  the  next  night  (the  27  th)  to  vindicate  his 
conduct  in  the  house  of  lords,  whereupon  Lord  Stan- 
ley, who  was  master  of  the  case,  enforced  the  charges 
of  Lord  Qeorge  Bentinck  against  the  colonial  office, 
and  vindicated  his  conduct  and  motives  throughout 

N   N   3 
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these  discussions   in  a  manner  which  was  fdt  and 
much  appreciated  by  his  friend. 

On  the  29th,  the  fifth  and  last  night  of  the  debate, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  spoke,  and  although  the  greater  part 
of  his  followers,  including  Mr.  Goulbum,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Mr.  Herbert,  Sir  George  Clerk,  and  Mr. 
Cardwell  voted  for  the  coimter-resolution  of  Sir 
John  Pakington,  he  thought  fit  to  oppose  it.  It  is 
due  to  the  memory  of  two  remarkable  men  that 
we  should  quote  here  a  passage  in  the  speech  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  which  was  delivered  with  marked 
emphasis,  turning  as  he  spoke  to  Lord  George 
Bentinck : 

"  I  have  read,"  said  Sir  Robert  Peel,  "  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  committee  on  sugar  and  coflFee 
planting.  Occupied  as  I  have  been  by  other  com- 
mittees and  by  other  business,  yet  from  the  great 
importance  of  the  noble  lord's  committee,  I  have  read 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  taken ;  and  no  consideration 
shall  prevent  me  from  expressing  the  opinion  that  a 
flood  of  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  position  of 
the  West  Indian  colonies  which  could  not  have  been 
thrown  upon  it  unless  that  committee  had  been 
presided  over  by  a  chairman  bringing  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty  the  assiduity,  the  zeal,  and 
the  knowledge  which  were  displayed  by  the  noble 

lord/' 

The  division  was  called  at  tw^o   o'clock,  and  the 
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government  had  only  a  majority  of  15  in  a  house  of 
509  members. 

The  house  sat  four  days  in  committee  on  the 
ministerial  resolutions.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  10th 
of  July,  Lord  George  Bentinck  delivered  a  speech  on 
the  question  in  all  its  bearings,  which  took  three 
hours  and  a  half  in  its  delivery.  This  speech  has 
been  published,  and  is  a  repertory  of  all  the  facts  of 
the  case  lucidly  arranged.  One  of  his  great  points 
was  that  our  manufacturers  were  suflfering  not  so 
much  from  the  disturbed  state  of  Europe  as  from  the 
ruin  of  our  own  colonies.  The  results  of  his  active 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Bum,  the  editor  of  the 
Commercial  Glance,  may  be  traced  in  this  speech, 
whom  he  quoted  with  that  respect  which  he  sincerely 
felt  for  that  painstaking  and  accurate  commercial 
statistician. 

On  the  15  th  of  July  the  report  of  the  resolutions 
was  brought  up,  and  a  bill  in  pursuance  of  them 
brought  in.  Four  days  afterwards  Lord  George  found 
an  informality  in  the  bill,  which  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  disregarded.  Nevertheless  on  the  21st 
Lord  George  returned  to  the  conflict  and  entering 
into  many  impugning  details,  said  the  bill  must 
be  withdrawn.  Ten  days  after  this  the  government 
withdrew  their  bill  and  introduced  a  new  one.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  may  be  easily  credited  that 
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LfOrd  George  Bentinck  did  not  spare  his  opponents. 
Finally  the  femous  siigar  bill  of  1848  was  not  read  a 
third  time  and  passed  until  the  22nd  of  August, 
when  Lord  George  Bentinck,  true  to  his  mission, 
brought  forward  an  additional  clause,  "  the  eflFect  of 
which  would  be  to  place  the  English  refiner  on  the 
same  footing  vrith  foreigners/* 
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CHAPTER  XXVli. 

The  ministers  had  commenced  their  financial 
career  of  1848  with  a  proposition  greatly  to  increase 
the  income  tax,  chiefly  on  the  plea  of  the  necessity 
of  considerably  enlarging  our  means  of  defence  and 
armaments.  It  was  understood,  but  sceptically 
received,  that  the  dangerous  designs  of  the  French 
Bourbons  occasioned  this  anxiety  and  justified  this 
expenditure.  The  house  of  commons,  and  no  one 
more  actively  than  Lord  George  Bentinck,  could  not 
however  tolerate  so  great  and  so  odious  an  increase  of 
taxation  from  a  government  without  a  parliamentary 
majority.  The  ministerial  propositions  were  with- 
drawn, but  strange  to  say  before  this  retreat  was 
Isounded,  the  throne  of  the  French  Bourbons  had 
fallen  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  general  convulsion,  with 
four  pitched  battles  fought  in  Europe  in  eight  weeks, 
and  the  Adriatic  and  the  Baltic  both  blockaded,  the 
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government  discovered  that  without  the  increased 
tax  our  armaments  were  sufficiently  strong  and  our 
means  of  defence  adequate. 

The  subversion  of  the  Orleans'  dynasty  was  a  great 
misfortune  for  France  and  for  Europe.  After  the 
overthrow  of  the  king  of  the  French,  his  former 
admirers  in  this  country  very  freely  criticised  his 
conduct  and  very  satisfactorily  accoimted  for  his 
calamities.  One  eminent  politician  informed  us  that 
the  basis  of  the  suffrage  in  France  was  too  narrow; 
it  has  been  broad  enough  since,  without  producing 
an  assembly  more  entitled  to  public  respect ;  another 
statesman  deplored  the  parliamentary  corruption  by 
which  the  chamber  of  deputies  was  managed  as  &tal 
to  the  dynasty,  which  however  was  not  so  flagrant  as 
our  own  system  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
and  which  then  saved  the  dynasty.  The  economists 
traced  the  catastrophe  in  the  most  scientific  manner 
to  bad  harvests  and  a  restricted  commerce.  All  these 
are  the  conclusions  of  superficial  observers  and  of 
pedants.  It  was  neither  parliaments  nor  populations, 
nor  the  course  of  nature  nor  the  course  of  events,  that 
overthrew  the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe.  Amid  one 
of  those  discontents  which  are  appeased  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  favourite  or  the  change  of  a  ministry,  the 
sovereign  and  the  subjects  both  in  confusion,  the 
king  deprived  of  his  wonted  energy  by  a  prostrating 
illness    and    the    citizens    murmuring    without   con- 
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victions,    the    throne  was  surprised   by   the   secret 
societies,  ever  prepared  to  ravage  Eiirope. 

The  origin  of  the  secret  societies  that  prevail  in 
Europe  is  very  remote.  It  is  probable  that  they 
were  originaUy  confederations  of  conquered  races 
organized  in  a  great  measure  by  the  abrogated  hier- 
archies. In  Italy  they  have  never  ceased,  although 
they  have  at  times  been  obliged  to  take  various 
forms ;  sometimes  it  was  a  literary  academy,  some- 
times a  charitable  brotherhood;  freemasonry  was 
always  a  convenient  guise.  The  inquisition  in  its 
great  day  boasted  that  it  had  extirpated  them  in 
Spain,  but  their  activity  in  that  country  after  the 
first  French  revolution  rather  indicates  a  suspension  of 
vitality  than  an  extinction  of  life.  The  reformation 
gave  them  a  great  impulse  in  Grermany,  and  towards 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  had  not 
only  spread  in  every  portion  of  the  north  of  that  region 
but  had  crossed  the  Rhine. 

The  two  characteristics  of  these  confederations 
which  now  cover  Europe  like  network,  are  war 
against  property  and  hatred  of  the  Semitic  revelation. 
These  are  the  legacies  of  their  founders;  a  pro- 
prietary despoiled  and  the  servants  of  altars  that  have 
been  overthrown.  Alone,  the  secret  societies  can 
disturb,  but  they  cannot  control,  Europe.  Acting  in 
unison  with  a  great  popular  movement  they  may 
destroy  society,  as  they  did  at  the  end  of  the  last 
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century.  The  French  disturbance  of  *48  was  not  a 
great  popular  movement.  It  was  a  discontent  which 
required  nothing  more  for  its  solution  than  a  change 
of  ministry :  but  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects 
were  in  sudden  confusion  ;  the  secret  associations  are 
always  vigilant  and  always  prepared;  they  took 
society  by  surprise,  but  having  nothing  really  to  rely 
upon  except  their  own  resources,  the  movemcDt 
however  disastrous  has  been  an  abortion. 

It  is  the  manoeuvres  of  these  men,  who  are  striking 
at  property  and  Christ,  which  the  good  people  of 
this  country,  who  are  so  accumulative  and  so  reli- 
gious, recognise  and  applaud  as  the  progress  of  the 
liberal  cause. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  people  of  England 
should  arrive  at  some  conclusions  as  to  the  conditions 
on  which  the  government  of  Europe  can  be  carried 
on.  They  will  perhaps  after  due  reflection  discover 
that  ancient  communities  like  the  European  must  be 
governed  either  by  traditionary  influences  or  by  militarv* 
fofce.  Those  who  in  their  ardour  of  renovation 
imagine  that  there  is  a  third  mode,  and  that  our 
societies  can  be  re-constructed  on  the  great  trans- 
atlantic model,  will  find  that  when  they  have 
destroyed  traditionary  influences  there  will  be  peculiar 
features  in  their  body-politic  which  do  not  obtain  in 
the  social  standard  which  they  imitate,  and  these 
may  be  described  as  elements  of  disturbance.      A 
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dynasty  may  be  subTOlrted,  but  it  leaves  as  its  successor 
a  family  of  princely  pretenders ;  a  confiscated  aristo- 
craey  takes  the  shape  of  factions ;  a  plimdered  church 
acts  on  the  tender  consciences  of  toiling  millions ;  cor- 
porate bodies  displaced  from  their  ancient  authority  no 
longer  contribute  their  necessary  and  customary  quota 
to  the  means  of  government;  outraged  tradition  in 
multiplied  forms  enfeebles  or  excruciates  the  reformed 
commonwealth.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  after  a  due 
coiu^e  of  paroxysms,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining 
order  and  securing  the  rights  of  industry,  the  state 
quits  the  senate  and  takes  refuge  in  the  camp. 

Let  us  not  be  deluded  by  forms  of  government. 
The  word  may  be  republic  in  France,  constitutional 
monarchy  in  Prussia,  absolute  monarchy  in  Austria, 
but  the  thing  is  the  same.  Wherever  there  is  a  vast 
standing  army,  the  government  is  the  government  of 
the  sword.  Half  a  million  of  armed  men  must 
either  be,  or  be  not,  in  a  state  of  discipline.  If  they 
be  not  in  a  state  of  discipline,  but  follow  different 
chiefs,  it  is  not  government  but  anarchy ;  if  they  be 
in  a  state  of  discipline,  they  must  obey  one  man,  and 
that  man  is  the  master. 

England  is  the  only  important  European  com- 
munity that  is  still  governed  by  traditionary  influences, 
and  amid  the  shameless  wreck  of  nations  she  alone 
has  maintained  her  honour,  her  liberty,  her  order,  her 
authority,  and  her  wealth.      Yet  there  is  a  party 
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among  us  who  yearn  for  the  transatlantic  type.  Let 
them  remember  that  in  the  United  States  there  are 
no  elements  of  disturbance.  Our  kinsmen  brought 
the  experience  of  Europe  to  a  virgin  soil ;  they  have 
never  had  to  make  war  upon  tradition,  its  yarious 
progeny  and  inexhaustible  resources.  The  United 
States  are  not  even  troubled  by  the  perplexity  which 
would  seem  common  to  all  communities ;  a  surplus 
population.  The  United  States  are  a  territorial  re- 
public; their  lands  are  not  yet  half  appropriated; 
they  are  not  only  a  colony  but  they  are  still  colonis- 
ing. There  may  be  sympathy  of  feeling  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  but  there  is  do 
analogy  in  their  social  or  political  conditions.  If  any 
party  in  this  country  become  strong  enough  to  force 
one  and  so  destroy  the  existing  means  of  goverti- 
ment,  that  party  and  their  creations  \\t11  succumb 
after  the  usual  paroxysms  beneath  the  irresistible 
law  which  dooms  Europe  to  the  alternate  sway  of 
disciplined  armies  or  secret  societies;  the  camp  or 
the  convention. 

But  it  is  said  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age  that  a  great  nation  like  England,  a  com- 
munity of  enlightened  millions  long  accustomed  to 
public  liberty,  should  be  governed  by  an  aristocracy. 
It  is  not  true  that  England  is  governed  by  an  aris- 
tocracy in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term. 
England   is   governed  by  an    aristocratic    principle. 
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The  aristocracy  of  England  absorbs  all  aristocracies, 
and  receives  every  man  in  every  order  and  every 
class  who  defers  to  the  principle  of  our  society,  which 
is  to  aspire  and  to  excel. 

Notwithstanding  the  formal  renunciation  of  the 
leadership  of  the  protectionist  party  by  Lord  George 
Bentinck,  it  was  soon  evident  to  the  house  and  the 
country  that  that  renunciation  was  merely  formal. 
In  these  days  of  labour  the  leader  of  a  party  must  be 
the  man  who  does  the  work,  and  that  work  cannot 
now  be  accomplished  without  the  devotion  of  a  life. 
Whenever  a  great  question  arose,  the  people  out  of 
doors  went  to  Lord  George  Bentinck,  and  when  the 
discussion  commenced  he  was  always  found  to  be  the 
man  armed  with  the  authority  of  knowledge.  There 
was  however  no  organized  debate  and  no  party  disci- 
pline. No  one  was  requested  to  take  a  part  and  no 
attendance  was  ever  summoned.  The  vast  majority 
sitting  on  the  protectionist  benches  always  foUowed 
Bentinck,  who  whatever  might  be  his  numbers  in  the 
lobby  always  made  a  redoubtable  stand  in  the  house. 
The  situation  however  it  cannot  be  denied  was  a 
dangerous  one  for  a  great  party  to  persevere  in,  but 
no  permanent  damage  accrued,  because  almost  every 
one  hoped  that  before  the  session  was  over  the 
difficulty  would  find  a  natural  solution  in  the  virtual 
chief  resuming  his  formal  and  responsible  post. 
Notwithstanding  his  labours  on  the  two  great  com- 
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mittees  of  the  year,  those  on  colonial  and  commercial 
distress,  Liord  George  Bentinck  found  time  to  master 
the  case  of  the  shipping  interest  when  the  navigation 
laws  were  attacked,  to  impugn  in  a  formal  motion 
the  whole  of  the  commercial  policy  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  even  while  the  sugar  and  coffee  planting  com- 
mittee was   still  sitting,   and  to   produce   early  in 
March  a  rival  budget.     It  was  mainly  through  the 
prolonged  resistance  which  he  organized  against  the 
repeal  of  the  navigation  laws,  that  the  government 
in  1848  was  forced  to  abandon  their  project.     TTie 
resistj^nce  was  led  with  great  ability  by  Mr.  Her- 
ries,  and  the  whole  party  put  forward  their  utmost 
strength  to  support  him.      But  it  is  very  difficult 
to  convey  a  complete  picture  of  the  laborious  life 
of  Lord   George   Bentinck   during    the    sitting    of 
parliament.     At  half-past  nine  o'clock  there  called 
upon   him    the    commercial   representatives    of   the 
question  of  the  day;    after  these   conferences  came 
his  elaborate  and  methodical  correspondence,  all  of 
which  he  carried  on  himself  in  a  handwriting  dear 
as  print,  and  never  employing  a  secretary ;  at  twelve 
or  one    o'clock    he   was   at    a   committee,    and   he 
only  left  the   committee-room  to  take   his    seat  in 
the   house    of   commons,    which    he    never  quitted 
till  the  house  adjourned,  always  long  past  midnight 
and  often  at  two  o'clock  in   the   morning.      Here 
he   was   ready   for   all   comers,  never   omitting  an 
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opportunity  to  vindicate  his  opinions,  or  watching 
with  lynxlike  vigilance  the  conduct  of  a  public  office. 
What  was  not  his  least  remarkable  trait  is,  that 
although  he  only  breakfasted  on  dry  toast,  he  took 
no  sustenance  all  this  time,  dining  at  White's  at  half- 
past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  After  his  severe 
attack  of  the  influenza  he  broke  through  this  habit 
a  little  during  the  last  few  months  of  his  life,  moved 
by  the  advice  of  his  physician  and  the  instance  of  hi^ 
friends.  The  writer  of  the^e  observations  prevailed 
upon  him  a  little  the  last  year  to  &11  into  the  easy 
habit  of  dining  at  Bellamy's,  which  saves  much  time 
and  permits  the  transaction  of  business  in  convers^r 
tion  with  a  congenial  friend,  But  he  grudged  it :  he 
always  thought  that  something  would  bo  said  or  done 
in  his  absence,  which  would  not  have  occurred  hfA 
he  been  there ;  some  motion  whisked  through  or 
some  return  altered.  His  principle  was  that  ^ 
member  should  never  be  absent  from  his  ses^t. 


TO  MR.  BURN. 

Haroourt  Honse,  Febraary  15, 1848. 

We  have  had  a  witness  before  the  secret  committee  who 
has  propounded  the  monstrous  dogma  that  the  losses  in 
1825-26  exceeded  those  of  1847-48,  and  he  reUes  for  proof 
on  the  losses  on  produce,  and  especially  on  cotton,     H^ 
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said :  "  There  are  figures  before  one's  eyes  as  to  some  of 
the  prices ;  you  will  there  meet  with  a  fall  of  1*.  or  Is.  6 J. 
upon  cotton,  whereas  8rf.  or  S^d,  per  pound  now  is  the 
maximum.  Cotton  was  sold  at  about  2s.  per  pound  in  1825^ 
according  to  my  recollection,  and  I  think  it  was  even  still 
higher ;  but  it  was  sold  in  1826  at  9rf.  per  pound  and  lOrf. 
per  pound;  but  in  1847,  when  it  was  highest,  and  had  risen 
to  such  a  fearful  price,  it  had  not  risen  above  7d.  or  8rf. 
per  pound.  Therefore  there  was  a  loss  not  only  of  a  large 
amount  of  cotton,  but  there  was  a  fall  in  the  price  to  whicli 
the  present  bears  no  proportion." 

He  was  asked:  "Was  the  stock  of  1825  anything  like 
the  amount  of  stock  in  1847  ?" 

Answer :  "  My  impression  is  that  it  was  larger ;  the  stock 
of  1847  was  remarkably  low." 

Now  upon  referring  to  your  cotton  statistics,  I  find 
quantities  and  prices  as  stated  in  the  enclosed  return,  which 
very  much  differs  from  the  evidence  given.  Stocks  on 
hand,  instead  of  being  larger  in  1825-26,  proving  little 
more  than  half  those  of  January  1848,  wliilst  the  average 
fall,  instead  of  1*.  or  1*.  6d,  per  pound,  appears  to  have 
been  5J^.  or  Q-^. — a  very  wide  difference. 

But  iu  the  export  the  difference  is  still  more  striking, 
and  it  is  there  that  England  loses  the  whole  amount  of 
depreciation :  207,775  bags  exported  in  1847  against  68,741 
bags  in  1826.  I  believe  too  that  bags  in  1825-26  scarcely 
averaged  350  lbs.  weight,  whilst  in  1847  I  believe  you 
estimate  them  to  weigh  400  lbs.  Pray  tell  me  how  this  is, 
and  give  me  your  comments  on  the  evidence  I  have  tran- 
scribed. 
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TO  MR.  BURN. 

Harcourt  House,  February  26, 1848. 

1  have  only  a  moment  before  going  to  my  committee  to 
thank  you  for  your  admirable  and  most  interesting  sta- 
tistics. The  account  of  the  fiats  in  bankruptcy  is  one  that 
has  been  laid  before  the  secret  committee,  and  is  of  course 
official.  What  I  want  more  particularly  are  the  Scotch 
sequestrations,  which  the  secret  committee  have  not  got ; 
and  if  you  could  by  return  of  post  fill  up  the  bankrupt 
and  sequestration  list  to  the  last  week  of  the  present  year, 
it  would  I  suspect  tell  a  fearful  tale. 

I  think  of  calling  you  as  a  witness  before  the  secret  com- 
mittee and  before  the  sugar  planting  committee.  In  the 
first  to  draw  the  contrast  between  the  distress  of  1846-47- 
48  as  compared  with  1825-26,  with  1837,  and  with  1839- 
40-41-42.  And  before  the  sugar  planting  committee  to 
show  the  effect  upon  the  manufacturing  interests  of  trans- 
ferring from  the  British  East  and  West  Indies  and  the 
Mauritius  to  foreign  slave-holding  countries  the  supply  of 
this  country  with  sugar. 

Before  the  committee  we  must  begin  accurately  with  the 
22nd  of  August  1846,  and  bring  the  period  up  if  possible 
to  the  22nd  of  February,  and  compare  this  enlarged  period 
with  an  equal  period  under  protection.  To  enable  you  to 
do  this  I  propose  to  call  you  as  late  as  possible,  say  the 
middle  of  March. 

I  should  wish  you  also  to  make  a  comparative  calculation 
of  the  proportion  in  each  period  which  went  in  wages  to 
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operathreB,  and  profits  of  mannfactiirera,  that  I  mayoontml 
wbafc  the  manuEEtctmers  and  operatives  lost  by  dinrinishwl 
employment  with  their  savings  by  cheap  sugar. 


«'%^t^^«#^^^»«^^^^  ^tf^^Xtf  «^M  ^>  #«tf^fKj^«««i 


TO  MR.  BURN- 

Haroonrt  House,  Mandi  S,  1M8. 

I  thank  you  for  this  day's  information^  but  I  think  we 
must  have  the  goods  reduced ;  first  into  mon^  value,  and 
next  into  wages  and  profits,  and  the  number  of  families 
those  lost  wages  wouldhave  sustained.  To  get  accurate^  at 
this,  we  must  in  each  period  of  eighteen  months  deduct  the 
value  of  raw  cotton,  which  I  apprehend  was  far  less  in  pro- 
portion in  the  first  period  of  eighteen  months  than  in  the 
second.  I  want  you  then  to  be  prepared  with  a  ccmipan- 
tive  statement  of  the  gain  by  cheap  sugar  and  loss  by  dimi- 
nished employment  and  wages  to  the  entire  population  of 
the  empire  dependent  upon  cotton  manufactures  for  their 
subsistence. 

Take  sugar  as  cheapened  Id.  per  lb.,  i.  e.  9s.  4d.  per  cwt., 
and  the  consumption  of  sugar  at  23i  lbs.  per  head  per 
annum.     This  is  the  true  and  the  telling  statement. 


TO  MR.  BURN. 

Haroonrt  House,  Mardi  8,  184S. 

I  was  so  busy  all  day  yesterday  I  had  not  time  to  write 
to  you.     I  would  rather  be  governed  by  your  opinion  than 
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give  one  in  any  matter  connected  with  the  cotton  trade^ 
in  regard  to  which  I  look  with  implicit  confidence  to 
yonr  universal  knowledge  of  all  the  statistics  belonging 
to  it. 

There  are  two  points  only  that  I  think  require  some 
reflection.  First,  as  regards  the  number  of  pounds  of 
cotton  assessed  to  each  operative  in  1841  and  1846,  which 
you  take  equally  at  823.  Now  I  think  you  once  wrote  or 
said  to  me  that  the  improvements  in  machinery  and  increase 
of  steam  power  had  enabled  the  same  number  of  hands  to 
work  10  or  20  per  cent,  more  cotton  than  they  did  a  few 
years  back,  I  forget  the  exact  percentage.  I  think  this 
must  not  be  left  out  of  sight.  The  other  point  regards  the 
number  of  persons  out  of  employment  in  1847  as  compared 
with  1846.  I  should  like  to  compare  1846  and  ^47  with 
1844-45;  but  it  seems  incredible  that  181,841  persons  could 
be  out  of  employment  in  1847  without  a  servile  war.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  there  must  be  some  mistake  about 
this.  I  think  we  could  know  pretty  accurately  the  number 
of  the  twenty-seven  classes  of  operatives  dependent  upon 
cotton  manufactures  for  their  subsistence  employed  and 
out  of  employ  in  the  Manchester  district.  I  think  having 
got  these  data  to  go  upon,  the  safest  mode  of  calculation 
would  be  to  estimate  those  out  of  employment  in  the 
united  kingdom  in  1847  as  compared  with  1844-45,  as 
bearing  the  same  proportion  to  the  total  number  employed 
that  the  unemployed  of  Manchester  district  in  the  same 
period  bore  to  the  employed. 

I  wish  you  would  give  me  a  statement  of  the  average 
price  of  cotton  in  each  of  the  three  monthly  periods  of 
1843-44,  and  first  three  months  of  1845,  as  compared  with 
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the  pricen  of  each  of  the  thiee  monthly  perioda  which  hsre 
elapaed  adnce. 

My  object  is  to  show  that  thiongh  their  entire  monopoly 
of  the  cotton  aupply  the  United  States  have  obtained  the 
entile  benefit  of  the  repeal  of  the  cotton  duty.  Of  this  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  myself. 

I  read  in  the  United  States  papers  that  so  enonnous  are 
the  profits  which  the  cotton  planters  have  realized  in  1846- 
47  that  they  can  weU  afford  to  hold  out  and  starve  the 
"Rngliah  manufacturers  into  paying  such  prices  as  theUmted 
States  may  choose  to  dictate. 


TO  MR.  BURN. 

Harooort  Hoiue,  March  28, 1848. 

Do  you  think  if  I  were  to  postpone  examining  you  till  this 
day,  or  Saturday  se'nnight,  you  can  manage  to  make  the  im- 
ports and  exports  to  sugar  growing  countries  for  nineteen 
instead  of  eighteen  months,  thus  bringing  the  period  down  to 
the  22nd  of  this  month,  and  taking  another  month  back  in 
1845.  The  larger  period  of  time  the  comparison  embraces 
the  more  valuable  it  will  be  held  as  a  criterion,  whilst  I 
imagine  1  may  assume  that  the  trade  to  British  sugar-grow- 
ing possessions  instead  of  getting  better  is  every  month 
getting  from  bad  to  worse. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  answer  to  me  the  other  night, 
declared  that  it  was  not  tlie  rivalship  of  France  that  Spital- 
fields  was  suffering  from,  but  the  rivalship  of  Manchester. 

I  wish  you  could  find  out  for  me  the  statistics  of  the 
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Manchester  silk  trade  from  the  year  1841  to  the  present 
txme^  viz. : 

The  number  of  mills  each  year  employed. 

The  nmnber  of  persons  each  year  employed. 

Consumption  of  raw  and  thrownsilk. 

Wages  of  operatives  in  each  year. 

I  do  observe  that  there  appear  to  be  but  eight  silk  mills 
in  Manchester,  and  3,000  persons  employed  thereupon, 
and  that  all  these  are  working  full  time.  But  the  question 
is,  were  there  not  in  1845  eight  miUs  and  3,000  persons 
engaged  in  the  silk  trade  working  full  time,  and  working  at 
as  high  or  higher  wages,  and  larger  profits  than  they  are  now 
working  at? 

I  thought  Macclesfield,  rather  than  Manchester,  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  silk  trade,  if  so,  perhaps  you  might 
be  able  to  obtain  some  information  for  me  from  Maccles- 
field. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 

Harcourt  House,  April  19,  1848. 

I  can  hardly  imagine,  after  your  great  and  exciting 
speech  this  morning  on  the  mighty  concerns  of  all  Europe, 
in  which  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter  you  taught  the  house  of 
conmions  the  diplomatic  history  of  northern  Europe,  of 
which  before  they  knew  nothing,  that  you  can  possibly  be 
able  to  settle  down  your  mind  to  think  of  groceries,  even  on 
the  wholesale  scale  which  involves  the  sugar  trade  of  the 
British  East  and  West  Indies ;  but  in  case  you  should  be 
able  so  to  distract  your  mind  from  European  to  trading 
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interests,  I  send  you  another  proof-sheet  of  the  lepcnt; 
this  has  not  been  tooclied  at  all;  it  is  the  oiiginal  roiq^ 
draft,  and  requires  even  more  lopping,  methodising^  and 
licking  into  shape,  than  the  last. 


TO  A  FEIEND. 

Haroout  House,  April  90, 1848. 

I  send  you  all  the  proofs  as  fu  as  they  are  printed.  The 
gap  of  twenty  pages,  between  pages  55  and  75,  arises  from 
the  difference  between  old  and  new  style.  No.  1  are  new 
style,  viz.,  the  corrected  proofs,  originally  seventy-four  pages 
cut  down  to  fifty-five  by  being  printed  all  over  the  sheets 
instead  of  over  half  the  sheet.  I  have  another  set  coming 
to-night>  which  completes  the  precis,  if  anything  upwards 
of  two-hundred  pages  can  properly  be  so  caUed.  I  have 
not  looked  at  these  rough  sheets. 

The  chairman  of  excise  with  his  rule-of-three  sum  wants 
some  of  your  attic  salt  applying  to  his  raw  back. 

I  find  our  holidays  are  only  a  week. 


TO  MR.  BURN. 


Harcomt  House,  June  11, 1848. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  would  be  the  amount  of  tonnage 
required  to  carry  out  aU  the  manufactures  we  export  to 
Brazil,  and  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico  ?  Take  the  average  of 
cotton,    woollen,   linen,   and    silk  goods  exported,    what 
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^ould  be  the  average  value  per  ton  of  each  description  of 
;oods? 

The  point  is  this,  if  the  navigation  laws  are  repealed,  the 
ountry  which  obtains  the  larger  portion  of  the  outward 
reight  must  necessarily  get  the  sugar,  and  coffee,  and 
jotton  freights  to  England.  As  Cuba,  Porto  Bico,  and 
3razil,  obtain  the  larger  portion  of  their  lumber,  grain,  rice, 
ind  provision  from  the  United  States,  I  think  there  can  be 
ID  doubt  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  inward  tonnage  must 
)e  from  the  United  States,  whilst  the  great  bulk  of  outward 
onnage  must  go  to  Europe.  Consequently,  under  the 
existing  law,  the  great  majority  of  British  ships  must  go  out 
n  ballast,  and  bring  home  heavy  cargoes  of  sugar  to  Eng- 
and ;  whilst  the  United  States  ships  must  enter  heavy  laden 
nto  the  ports  of  Brazil,  and  return,  the  great  majority  of 
hem,  in  ballast.  I  judge  this  must  be  the  case,  because  I 
mderstand  that  whilst  freights  are  20*.  a  ton  from  New 
5f ork  to  Cuba  or  Jamaica,  I  observe  that  they  are  only  90 
io  110  cents  from  Bio  to  New  York,  whilst  they  are  90*.  to 
Bamburgh,  and  80*.  to  London. 

P.S.  Pray  look  at  the  Economist,  and  between  this 
md  Friday  next  do  oblige  me  by  dissecting  as  much  of  his 
3xport  statement  as  you  can,  especially  in  regard  to  cotton 
manufactures  and  yam,  the  diminution  of  which  he  ascribes 
solely  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  continent,  whilst,  if  I 
un  not  greatly  mistaken,  no  mean  portion  of  the  diminution 
HriU  be  found  in  the  export  trade  to  the  United  States, 
[Janada,  Brazil,  British  East  Indies,  Mauritius. 
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TO  A  FRIEND. 

Harooort  HoiiBe»  June  12. 1848. 

♦*♦♦**  called  here  yesterday  evening,  his  object 
apparently  being  to  prepare  me  for  a  general  diacassion  on 
[Friday  next  upon  the  sugar  question.  He  said  ''tbe  go- 
vernment were  prepared  with  a  workmanlike  plan,  though 
its  details  were  not  finally  and  irrevocably  fixed,  wfanJ!, 
though  it  would  not  give  satisfinction  to  those  who  looked 
to  protection  as  the  only  cure,  would  take  the  wind  out  of 
Gbulbum's  and  OaidwelPs  sails/'  I  could  not  make  out 
what  his  plan  was,  but  strongly  suspect  that  loans  and 
assistance  in  obtaining  firesh  labour,  the  repeal  of  the 
navigation  laws,  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  rum  SdL  a 
gallon,  and  probably  the  continuation  of  tibe  6#.  duty  at 
maybe  of  the  7s.  duty  for  a  limited  period  will  be  the 
plan. 

I  cannot  say  I  think  the  Times  very  complimentary  t 
me,  tHough  I  am  bound  to  admit  they  have  reported  me 
far  better  than  any  other  paper  I  have  seen. 

The  event  which  seems  to  have  created  the  greatest 
sensation  is  Sir  Robert  Peel's  humiliating  reception  by  his 
old  party.  It  appears  in  public  opinion  to  have  been  the 
most  damaging  occurrence  which  has  yet  befallen  him.  A 
few  more  such  rubs  will  settle  his  account. 

Have  you  looked  up  your  figures  to  see  if  you  are  right 
or  Wilson  ? 

My  voice  is  no  better  or  very  little  than  when  you  last 
Mw  me. 


'     *^S^ViV   X      ^    r  rf-S^S-'*^^    -.^^^^.X/a^.^N 
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TO  A  FRIEND. 

Harconrt  House,  June  25,  1848. 

I  have  this  moment  received  the  enclosed:  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  desires  your  advice  thereon.     The  duke  says  he 
eviU  call  after  morning  church.     Perhaps  you  would  cal 
ind  meet  him. 

The  sensation  created  by  your  speech  in  defence  of  me 
against  ******'s  attack  is  immense.  Everybody  I 
meet — man,  woman,  and  even  girls — congratulate  me  on 
your  defence  of  me. 

I  enclose  you  some  of  my  notes  which  I  did  not  use. 
Becollect  Pickwood  was  Earl  Gre/s  witness,  examined  in 
chief  three  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes,  by  my  watch, 
by  Wilson.  He  was  sent  to  prove  three  things :  that  free 
labour  was  cheaper  than  slave  labour;  that  absenteeism 
was  at  the  root  of  the  evil ;  and  that  the  navigation  laws 
were  a  great  aggravation  of  it — that  their  repeal  wotdd  be 
a  great  remedy.  I  have  also  sent  you  an  extract  of  some 
lines  from  Tom  Moore  addressed  to  George  TV.,  which  I 
had  intended  to  have  used  myseK  had  the  house  been  in 
good  and  listening  humour  and  the  debate  taken  a  more 
playftd  turn,  but  I  was  obliged  to  shift  my  ground  and 
take  the  savage  line.  I  think  the  house  would  roar  at  this 
appropriate  quotation.  1  also  send  you  some  quotations 
from  Peel's  speeches  on  this  question. 
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TO  A  7BIBND. 

Haicouit  House,  Junfi  87, 1948. 

I  send  yoa  a  very  important  docament  pn^aied  by  Mi. 
Gbreen^  showiog  Urn  pitifol  hotm  tiial Qm  wdmMm^^^ 
iMj  on  imiinliytoy^  to  GmWei^  Tlmttfts^ 

meat  i9  90  clowr  and  iixefragi^  that  i|  is  odIj  nepcimgr  ^ 
put  it  in  your  hands.  Divide  £47,935  by  16()i,00a  ttom  4 
Bzitiab  Wert  Indiiai  mi^fs^,  equal  to  8,200,000  curti^  mi 
yon  will  find  a  ie4iifiti£^  of  6d.  a  gallon.  Even  soppQsaig 
the  planter  g^  the  whole  and  the  oonsmrusr  no  pail  of  it^it 
wonld  only  amount  upon  last  year's  impoitation  from  tiw 

_  # 

British  West  Indies  to  S|i{.  and  a  fraction  per  owt.  I 
think  it  is  of  giei^t  importance  to  ahow  what  a  moAetj  in 
the  way  of  rdief  this  remission  of  th^  rum  duties  is.  I 
meant  to  have  nsedit  bnt  forgot. 

I  think  it  also  very  material  to  show  that  Gladstone's 
proposal  is  worse  than  that  of  the  government.  For  this 
purpose  I  want  you  to  see  Blyth  and  Greene  to-morrow  or 
Thursday  morning  that  they  may  put  you  completely  au 
fait  at  these  matters.  They  call  on  me  every  morning  at 
half-past  nine,  and  I  propose  if  you  approve  sending  them 
on  to  you. 

I  also  send  you  the  explanation  of  the  marine  picture  in 
the  miracle  room  at  the  cathedral  of  St.  Bomfim  at  Bahia^ 
where  they  "  bless*^  the  sails  of  the  fleets  of  slavers  prior  to 
their  departure  for  what  is  called  "The  Coast.'' 

I  think  a  religious  frenzy  might  be  worked  up  out  ctf 
'these  blasphemous  proceedings. 

I  want  to  get  the  picture  into  the  Illustrated  News. 
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TO  MK  BURN. 

Harcourt  House,  July  17,  1848. 

Your  last  return  is  invaluable.  It  proves  that  it  is  not 
;he  disturbances  on  the  continent  of  Europe  from  which  we 
ire  suffering,  but  the  glutted  state  of  the  United  States, 
Dhe  Brazil,  China,  and  foreign  West  India  markets,  toge- 
ther with  the  ruined  condition  of  the  British  transmarine 
possessions.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  take  out  sepa- 
rately : 

1st.  Europe; 

2nd.  The  British  possessions  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
lica; 

3rd.  Foreign  countries  in  Asia,  Afirica,  and  America. 

The  cotton  manufactures  appear  to  be  rallying  at  last. 
Do  you  not  consider  that  such  is  the  case  ?  Does  the  silk 
trade  continue  to  be  as  active  as  you  a  little  while  ago 
described  it  ? 


TO  A  FRIEND. 

Harcourt  House,  July  24, 1 848. 

I  am  so  busy  I  cannot  go  out  before  house  of  commons 
time,  when  I  must  be  there  at  the  meeting,  as  I  have  given 
a  notice  of  amendment  to  the  speaker's  leaving  the  chair  to 
go  into  a  committee  of  supply.  Hawes  and  Sir  G.  Grey 
refused  me  my  motion  on  Friday  night  unless  I  would 
consent  to  alter  it.  I  then  said  I  would  move  it  as  an 
amendment  on  the  first  supply  night,  which  is  to-night. 
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The  session  of  '48  had  been  one  of  unexampled 
length,  having  lasted  ten  montiis,  and  as  usual  under 
such  circumstanoes  the  obstacles  to  the  transaction  of 
public  business  were  sought  everywhere  except  in  the 
real  quarter.  The  forms  of  the  house  and  the  pro- 
pensity to  unnecessary  discussion  among  its  membos 
were  chiefly  denounced.  Lord  George  Bentinck  did 
not  agree  in  the  justness  of  these  criminatioiis ;  tfa^ 
were  eagerly  caught  by  the  thoughtless  and  the 
superficial,  but  it  was  his  habit  to  investigate  and 
analyse  everything,  and  he  found  that  these  charges 
had  no  basis.  The  forms  of  the  house  of  commons 
are  the  result  of  accumulated  experience  and  have 
rarely  been  tampered  with  successfully,  while  on  the 
<J^I»»)  .  ^m«t^  gov«.u»L  »  byn^ 

and  nature  essentially  a  government  of  discussion. 
It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  conceive  a  mode  of  govern- 
ing a  country  more  expeditious  than  by  a  parliament; 
but  where  truth  as  well  as  strength  is  held  to  be  an 
essential  element  of  legislation,  opinion  must  be 
secured  an  unrestricted  organ.  Superfluity  of  debate 
may  often  be  inconvenient  to  a  minister,  and  some- 
times perhaps  even  distasteful  to  the  community,  but 
criticising  such  a  security  for  justice  and  liberty  as  a 
free-spoken  parliament  is  like  quarrelling  with  the 
weather  because  there  is  too  much  rain  or  too  much 
sunshine.  The  casual  inconvenience  should  be  for- 
gotten in  the  permanent  blessing.    Acting  upon  these 
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Mse  imputations  a  committee  was  even  appointed  two 
years  ago  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  house 
of  commons  to  investigate  the  subject  and  suggest 
remedies,  and  some  votaries  of  the  transatlantic  type 
recommended  the  adoption  of  the  rules  of  congress 
where  each  speaker  is  limited  to  an  hour.  But  an 
hour  from  an  uninteresting  speaker  would  be  a  great 
infliction.  The  good  sense  and  the  good  taste  of  the 
house  of  commons  will  be  found  on  the  whole  to  be 
the  best  regulators  of  the  duration  of  a  debate. 

The  truth  is  that  the  delay  in  the  conduct  of 
parliamentary  business  which  has  been  much  com- 
plained of  during  the  last  few  years,  murmurs  of 
which  were  especially  rife  in  1848,  is  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  the  ministry,  though  formed  of  men 
inferior  in  point  of  ability  to  none  who  could  be 
reasonably  entrusted  with  administration,  had  not 
sufficient  parliamentary  strength.  After  all  their 
deliberations  and  foresight,  after  all  their  observations 
of  the  times  and  study  of  the  public  interest,  their 
measiu-es  when  launched  from  the  cabinet  into  the 
house  were  not  received  by  a  confiding  majority; 
firm  in  their  faith  in  the  statesmanlike  qualities  of 
the  authors  of  these  measures  and  in  their  sympathy 
with  the  general  political  system  of  which  the 
ministry  was  the  representative.  On  the  contrary 
the  sucx^ss  of  the  measures  depended  on  a  variety  of 
sections  who  in  their  aggregate  exceeded  in  number 
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and  influence  the  party  of  the  ministen.  Thae 
became  critica  and  took  the  ministerial  meaaarea  id 
hand ;  the  meaaurea  became  the  meaaurea  not  of  die 
cabinet  but  of  the  houae  of  commona ;  and  a  purdjr 
legislative  assembly  became  in  consequence  of  (i» 
weakness  of  the  government  yeariy  more  admimatn- 
tive.  Thia  was  undoubtedly  a  great  evil,  and  000- 
aioned  besides  great  delay  many  crude  enactmentai  m 
will  be  the  case  where  all  are  constructora  and  none 
are  responsible,  but  the  evil  was  not  occasioned  lij 
the  forms  of  the  house  or  the  length  of  the  apeeches. 
Sir  Rob^  Peel  was  unquestionably  a  very  aUe 
administrator,  but  if  he  had  not  had  a  majority  of 
ninety  he  would  have  feUen  in  as  ill  repute  aa  hu 
been  too  often  the  lot  of  Lord  John  Russell. 

Lord  George  Bentinck  was  very  anxious  that 
there  should  be  a  parliamentary  summary  of  this 
enormous  and  eventful  session  of  '48,  that  the  con- 
duct of  business  by  the  ministry  should  be  traced 
and  criticised  and  the  character  of  the  house  of 
commons  vindicated,  and  he  appealed  to  the  writer  of 
these  observations  to  undertake  the  task.  But  the 
writer  was  unwilling  to  accede  to  this  suggestion  not 
only  because  at  the  end  of  August  he  shrank  from  a 
laborious  effort,  but  principally  because  he  did  not  hold 
that  his  position  in  the  house  of  commons  warranted 
on  his  part  such  an  interference,  since,  after  all,  he 
was  only  the  comrade  in  arms  of  one  who  chose  to  be 
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only  an  independent  member  of  the  house.  He 
therefore  unaffectedly  stated  that  he  thought  the 
office  was  somewhat  above  his  measure.  But  Lord 
George  Bentinck  would  not  listen  to  these  repre- 
sentations. ''  I  don't  pretend  to  know  much,"  he 
said,  ^'  but  I  can  judge  of  men  and  horses."  It  is 
difficult  to  refuse  those  who  are  themselves  setting 
a  constant  example  of  self-sacrifice,  and  therefore  so 
far  as  the  labour  was  concerned  the  writer  would  not 
have  shrunk  from  the  exertion  even  on  the  last  day 
of  the  month  of  August,  and  when  the  particular 
wish  of  Lord  George  was  found  to  be  more  general 
than  the  writer  presumed  to  suppose,  he  accordingly 
endeavoiu-ed  to  accomplish  the  intention.  The  reason, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  accepted  as  an  apology,  for 
entering  into  these  particulars  is  that  the  following 
letters  on  the  subject  illustrate  the  character  and  life 
of  their  writer. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 

Harooort  House,  August  10, 1848. 

I  have  this  morning  received  the  enclosed  from  a  Liver- 
pool merchant.  I  have  answered  him  that  I  am  not  suffi- 
ciently aufait  at  the  course  of  these  negotiations  (La  Plata) 
to  meddle  in  the  matter,  but  tliat  I  have  put  his  letter  in 
your  hands. 

It  strikes  me  it  might  constitute  an  item  in  the  general 
charge  against  the  government. 
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I  send  you  the  CShionicle,  wliich  has  an  artide  whidi 
will  aflbrd  you  a  capital  brief  as  regards  the  heaUh  of 
towns  biUL    Six  reprints^  growing  in  valae  from  Si.  to 

On  this  point  you  would  naturally  revert  to  last 
year's  bill;  the  total  metamorphose  of  the  measure  Jbom 
its  constitution  last  year;  Morpeth's  speech  in  intro- 
ducing it  last  year^  when  he  promised  to  add  God  knows 
how  many  yean  to  aU  our  lives;  calculated  ibat  he  would 
by  so  doing  enrich  the  country  by  adding  to  wealth  pro- 
ducing life ;  and  by  saving  the  cost  of  sickness  I  know  not 
how  many  millions  a  year^  but  I  think  £10^000^000  or 
£20^000,000  a  year;  whilst  the  human  manure  he  was  to 
economise  was  to  average  I  think  £3  a  man,  or  £8  a  fiunilj; 
I  forget  which,  and  estimated  by  the  towns'  populatkni, 
was  to  realize  to  the  country  (an  income  saved)  a  sum  of 
£5,000,000  or  £10,000,000  more.  I  think  the  speedi  ii 
worth  looking  back  at. 

In  treating  of  the  delay  in  regard  to  the  sugar  bill  debates, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  nearly  two  nights'  debates 
were  created  by  Charles  Wood's  dragging  in  his  "third 
budget"  very  mat-h-propos,  and  quite  de  trap  with  the  sugar 
discussion,  in  the  most  wanton  way. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 

Harcourt  House,  August  27,  1848. 

I  have  completed  for  you  the  history  of  the  sugar  debate. 
The  "breach  of  promise,"  in  regard  to  refining  in  bond,  is 
a  most  material  omission  in  the  other  memoranda.  This 
epitome   shows   six   days'  discussion   on  the   sugar  biU, 
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entirely  created  by  the  ministerial  blundering  and  vacil- 
lation^ independent  of  the  discussions  caused  on  the  "  reso- 
lutions/' 

Six  days'  debates  and  seven  divisions  of  the  house. 


"^^^^^^A^k^k^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^k^^ 


TO  A  FRIEND. 


Harconrt  Honse,  Wednesday,  Augost  1848. 
Half-past  four  o'clock  m  the  monung. 

I  am  just  come  home  from  the  house  of  commons^  after 
a  sitting  of  fifteen  hours  and  a  half^  the  longest  but  one  I 
believe  on  record.  Late  as  it  is^  I  send  the  report  of  the 
self-constituted  secret  committee  on  saving  banks  in  Ire- 
land,  together  with  the  bill  that  the  government  have  had 
the  audacity  to  found  on  it  for  England^  &c.,  upon  their 
secret  Irish  evidence.  The  bill  has  been  awfully  cut  about 
in  committee^  but  still  it  is  a  monstrous  bill^  and  I  should 
think  very  likely  to  put  the  people  of  this  country  in  a 
frenzy.  I  send  it  to  you,  as  I  think  it  will  afford  perhaps 
your  best  weapon  of  attack.  The  bill  was  only  printed 
yesterday.  The  English  saving's  banks  are  utterly  ignorant 
of  its  contents,  or  of  the  intention  of  the  government  to 
bring  forward  any  such  measure.  And  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  forces  us  into  a  consideration  of  it  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  after  Lord  John  Bussell  is  gone  to  bed,  and 
we  are  kept  at  it  in  committee  for  two  hours  after  all  the 
reporters  are  gone  to  bed  too. 

I  think  it  perhaps  the  most  scandalous  proceeding  of. 
which  the  government  have  been  guilty  .* 

*  The  summary  of  the  business  of  the  session  was  to  be  made  a 
noon  this  very  day,  and  Lord  George  was  in  his  pUice  at  that  hour. 

P  P 
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Three  or  four  (kys  after  thk,  the  writer,  about  to 
leave  London,  called  at  Harcourt  House  to  «y  &t- 
well  to  his  comrade  in  arms.  He  passed  vnth  Lord 
George  the  whole  morning,  rather  indulging  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  future  than  in  retrospect.  Jjxi 
George  was  serenQ^  cbeerfiil,  luid  happy.  He  was 
content  with  himself,  which  was  rarely  the  case,  and 
reofiembered  nptl^ng  of  bis  Q«reer  but  its  distinction 
and  the  ennobling  sense  of  having  dope  his  duty. 
Any  ixiisun4er$tandiag$  that  iwy  hava  for  n  momat 
irritated  him  seemed  fbrgotteo;  he  apfieared  ooo- 
scious  that  he  possessed  the  confidence  and  oerdiil 
regard  of  the  great  majority  of  the  proteetieidst 
party  although  he  chose  to  occupy  a  private  post,  and 
he  was  proud  of  the  consciousness.  He  was  stiU 
more  sensible  of  the  sympathy  which  he  had  created 
out  of  doors,  which  he  greatly  appreciated^  and  to 
which,  though  with  his  usual  modesty,  he  n^ore  than 
once  recurred.  "  The  thing  is  to  get  the  people  out 
of  doors  with  you,"  he  repeated,  "  men  like  the 
merchants;  all  the  rest  follows."  It  was  evident 
that  the  success  of  his  colonial  committee  had  greatlj' 
satisfied  his  spirit.  He  had  received  that  day  the 
vote  of  thanks  of  the  West  India  body  for  his 
exertions.  He  said  more  than  once  that  with 
a  weak  government  a  parliamentary  committee  pro- 
perly worked  might  do  wonders.  He  said  he 
would  have  a  committee  on  import  duties  next  year, 
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and  have  all  the  merchants  to  show  what  share  the 
foreigners  had  obtained  of  the  reductions  that  had 
been  made  of  late  years.  He  maintained  that,  quite 
irrespective  of  the  general  arrangements  of  the 
new  commercial  system,  Sir  Robert  Ped  had  thrown 
away  a  great  revenue  on  a  number  of  articles  of  very 
inferior  importance,  and  he  would  prove  this  to  the 
coimtry.  He  said  our  colonial  empire  ought  to  be 
reconstructed  by  a  total  abolition  of  all  duties  on 
produce  from  her  majesty's  dominions  abroad. 

All  his  ideas  were  large,  dear  and  coherent.  He 
dwdt  much  on  the  vicissitudes  which  must  attend  all 
merely  foreign  trade,  which,  though  it  should  be 
encouraged,  ought  not  to  be  solely  relied  on,  as  was 
the  fashion  of  this  day.  Looking  upon  war  as  occa- 
sionally inevitable,  he  thought  a  commercial  system 
based  upon  the  presumption  of  perpetual  peace  to  be 
full  of  ruin.  His  policy  was  essentially  imperial  and 
not  cosmopolitan. 

About  to  part  probably  for  many  months,  and  lis- 
tening to  him  as  he  spoke  according  to  his  custom 
with  so  much  fervour  and  sincerity,  one  could  not  refrain 
from  musing  over  his  singular  and  sudden  career.  It 
was  not  three  years  since  he  had  in  an  instant  occupied 
the  minds  of  men.  No  series  of  parliamentary 
labours  had  ever  produced  so  much  influence  in  the 
country  in  so  short  a  time.  Never  was  a  reputation 
so  substantial  built  up  in  so  brief  a  space.     All  the 

p  p  2 
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questioiiB  with  which  he  had  dealt  were  ooloMd 
questions :  the  laws  that  should  regulate  competition 
between  native  and  foreign  labour;  the  interftrenoe 
of  the  state  in  the  development  of  the  resoonxs  of 
Ireland ;  the  social  and  commercial  condition  of  our 
tropical  colonies;  the  principles  upon  which  our 
revenue  should  be  raised ;  the  laws  that  should  regu- 
late and  protect  our  navigation.  But  it  was  not  that 
he  merdy  expressed  opinions  upon  tihese  subgecte; 
he  came  forward  with  details  in  support  of  his 
princijdes  and  poliqr  which  it  had  before  been  be- 
lieved none  but  a  minister  could  command.  Instead 
of  experiencing  the  usual  and  almost  inevitable  doom 
of  private  members  of  parliament  and  having  his 
statements'  shattered  by  official  information.  Lord 
George  Bentinck  on  the  contrary  was  the  assailant 
and  the  successftil  assailant  of  an  administration  on 
these  very  heads.  He  often  did  their  work  more 
effectually  than  all  their  artificial  training  enabled 
them  to  do  it.  His  acute  research  and  his  pecu- 
liar sources  of  information  roused  the  vigilance  of 
all  the  public  offices  of  the  country.  Since  his  time 
there  has  been  more  care  in  preparing  official  returns 
and  in  arranging  the  public  correspondence  placed  on 
the  table  of  the  house  of  commons* 

When  one  remembered  that  in  this  room,  not 
three  years  ago,  he  was  trying  to  find  a  lawyer  who 
would  make  a  speech  f(N*  him  in  parliament,  it  was 
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curious  to  remember  that  do  one  in  the  space  had 
probably  addressed  the  house  of  commons  oftener. 
Though  his  manner,  which  was  daily  improving,  was 
not  felicitous  in  the  house,  the  authority  of  his  intel- 
lect, his  knowledge,  and  his  character,  made  him  one 
of  the  great  personages  of  debate ;  but  with  the  coun- 
try who  only  read  his  speeches  he  ranked  high  as 
an  orator.  It  is  only  those  who  have  bad  occasion 
critically  to  read  and  examine  the  long  series  of  his 
speeches  who  can  be  conscious  of  their  consider- 
able merits.  The  information  is  always  full  and  often 
fresh,  the  scope  large,  the  argument  close,  and  the 
style  though  simple  never  bald,  but  vigorous,  idiom- 
atic, and  often  picturesque.  He  bad  not  credit  for  this 
in  his  day,  but  the  passages  which  have  been  quoted 
in  this  volume  will  prove  the  justness  of  this  criticism. 
As  a  speaker  and  writer  his  principal  want  was  con- 
densation. He  could  not  bear  that  anything  should 
remain  untold.  He  was  deficient  in  taste,  but  he 
had  fervour  of  feeling,  and  was  by  no  means  void  of 

imagination.  '       .     .  . 

The  writer  in  his  frequent  communications  with 
him  of  faithful  and  unbounded  confidence  was  often 
reminded  of  the  character  by  Mr.  Burke  of  my  Lord 
Keppell. 

The  labours  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  had  been 
supernatural,  and  one  ought  perhaps  to  have  felt  then 
that  it  was  impossible  they  could  be  continued  on 
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sudi  a  scide of  exbauntion.;  Init  mofirmid  oould  owtiQl 
his  eager  life  in  this  respect ;  he  obeyed  the  law  of  his 
vehement  and  fiery  nature,  being  one  of  those  men 
who  in  whatever  thcgr  undertake  know  no  mo^uni, 
but  will  **  succeed  or  die." 

But  why  talk  ber^  and  now  of  death  I  He  goes 
to  his  native  oounty  and  his  fiither^s  proud  domaiii, 
to  breathe  the  air  of  his  boyhood  and  move  amid  the 
parks  and  meads  of  lus  youths  Every  fareese  wiB 
bear  health  and  tiie  sight  of  eveiy  hallowed  haunt  wiB 
stimulate  his  pulse.  He  is  scarcely  older  than  Jufins 
CflBsar  when  he  commenced  his  public  career,  he  kMiki 
as  high  and  brave,  and  he  springs  from  a  longJired 
race. 

He  stood  \xpon  the  pmnm  of  Haroourt  Hoos^ 
the  last  of  the  great  hotels  of  an  age  of  stately  manners, 
with  its  wings,  and  coiirt-yard,  and  carriage  portal,  and 
huge  outward  walls.  He  put  forth  his  hand  to  bid 
farewell,  and  his  last  words  were  characteristic  of  the 
man :  of  his  warm  feelings  and  of  his  ruling  passion : 
"  God  bless  you :  we  must  work,  and  the  counfary  will 
come  round  us." 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

The    heavens  darken;    a  new  character  enters 
upon  the  scene. 

Cl  Qavare,  Qayare  vvv  fAiTrlffKtyf/aiixoXwv. 

They  say  that  when  great  men  arise  they  have  a 
mission  to  accomplish  and  do  not  disappear  \mtil  it 
is  fulfilled.  Yet  this  is  not  always  true.  After  al 
his  deep  study  and  his  daring  action  Mr.  Hampden 
died  on  an  obscure  field,  almost  before  the  coa^ 
menoement  of  that  mighty  struggle  which  he  seemed 
bom  to  direct  In  the  great  contention  between  the 
patriotic  and  the  cosmopolitan  principle  which  has 
hardly  begun  and  on  the  issue  of  which  the  &te  of 
this  island  as  a  powerful  community  depaids,  Lord 
George  Bentinck  appeared  to  be  produced  to  repre- 
sent the  traditionary  influences  of  our  country  in 
their  most  captivating  form.     Bom  a  natural  leader 
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of  the  people,  he  was  equal  to  the  post.  Free  from 
prejudices,  his  large  mind  sympathised  with  all  dasses 
of  the  realm.  His  courage  and  his  constancy  were 
never  surpassed  by  man.  He  valued  life  only  as  a 
means  of  fulfilling  duty,  and  truly  it  may  be  said  of 
him  that  he  feared  nothing  but  God. 

A  few  days  after  the  interview  noticed  in  the  last 
chapter,  Lord  George  Bentinck  returned  to  Welbeck. 
Some  there  were  who  thought  him  worn  by  the 
exertions  of  the  session,  and  that  an  unusual  pallor 
had  settled  upon  that  mantling  and  animated  counte- 
nance. He  himself  never  felt  in  better  health  or  was 
ever  in  higher  spirits,  and  greatly  enjoyed  the  change 
of  life  and  that  change  in  a  scene  so  dear  to 
him. 

On  the  2 1  st  of  September  afler  breakfasting  with 
his  family,  he  retired  to  his  room  where  he  em- 
ployed himself  with  some  papers  and  then  wrote 
three  letters,  one  to  Lord  Enfield,  another  to  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  and  the  third  to  the  writer  of 
these  pages.  That  letter  is  now  at  hand;  it  is  of 
considerable  length,  consisting  of  seven  sheets  of  note 
paper,  full  of  interesting  details  of  men  and  things, 
and  written  not  only  in  a  cheerful  but  even  a  merry 
mood.  Then,  when  his  letters  were  sealed,  about 
four  o'clock  he  took  his  staff  and  went  forth  to  walk 
to  Thoresby,  the  seat  of  Lord  Manvers,  distant 
between  five  and  six  miles  from  Welbeck,  and  where 
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Lord  George  was  to  make  a  visit  of  two  days.  In 
consequence  of  this  his  valet  drove  over  to  Thoresby 
at  the  same  time  to  meet  his  master.  But  the 
master  never  came.  Hours  passed  on  and  the 
master  never  came.  At  length  the  anxious  servant 
returned  to  Welbeck  and  called  up  the  groom  who 
had  driven  him  over  to  Thoresby  and  who  was  in 
bed,  and  inquired  whether  he  had  seen  anything 
of  Lord  George  on  the  way  back,  as  his  lord  had 
never  reached  Thoresby.  The  groom  got  up  and  ac^ 
companied  by  the  valet  and  two  others  took  lanthorns 
and  followed  the  footpath  which  they  had  seen  Lord 
George  pursuing  as  they  themselves  went  to  Thoresby. 
About  a  mile  from  the  abbey,  on  the  path  which 
they  had  observed  him  following,  lying  close  to  the 
gate  which  separates  a  water  meadow  from  the  deer 
park,  they  found  the  body  of  Lord  George  Bentinck. 
He  was  lying  on  his  face ;  his  arms  were  imder  his 
body,  and  in  one  hand  he  grasped  his  walking-stick. 
His  hat  was  a  yard  or  two  before  him,  having 
evidently  been  thrown  oflf  in  falling.  The  body  was 
cold  and  stiff.     He  had  been  long  dead. 

Cl  ^ifiac  olKTp6y.     ^iv,  ^ev 
CI  ^fcvorarac,  oifiot  otfiou 

A  woodman  and  some  peasants  passing  near  the 
spot,  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  gate  in  ques- 
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tion,  had  observed  Lord  George,  whom  at  the  distance 
they  had  mistaken  for  his  brother  the  Marquess  of 
Titchfield,  leaning  against  this  gate.  It  was  then 
about  half-past  four  o'clock^  or  it  might  be  a  quarter 
to  five,  so  he  could  not  have  left  his  home  much  more 
than  half  an  hour.  The  woodman  and  his  eompanioas 
thought  "  the  gentleman*'  was  reading,  as  he  held  his 
head  down.  One  of  them  lingered  for  a  minute  look- 
ing at  the  gentleman,  who  then  turned  round,  and 
might  have  seen  these  passers-by,  but  he  made  no 
sign  to  them. 

Thus  it  seems  that  the  attack,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  a  spasm  of  the  heart,  was  not  instantaneous  in 
its  effects,  but  with  proper  remedies  might  have  been 
baffled.  Terrible  to  think  of  him  in  his  death  struggle 
without  aid,  and  so  near  a  devoted  hearth.  For  that 
hearth  too  what  an  impending  future ! 

AyyeiXok'  aras  tclq  c/iac  fiopoy  rlfidy 
VipopTi  warpi — 

The  terrible  news  reached  Nottingham  on  the 
morning  of  the  22nd  at  half-past  nine  o'clock,  and 
immediately  telegraphed  to  London,  was  announced 
by  a  second  edition  of  the  Times  to  the  country. 
Consternation  and  deep  grief  fell  upon  all  men.  One 
week  later,  the  remains  arrived  from  Welbeck  at 
Harcourt  House,  to  be  entombed  in  the  family  vault 
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of  the  Bentinolksy  that  k  to  be  found  in  a  small 
biulding  in  a  dingy  ftreet,  now  a  chapel  of  ease,  but 
in  old  days  tiie  pari^  church  among  the  fields  of  the 
pnstty  vJHage  of  Marylebone. 

The  day  of  the  intennent  was  dark,  and  cold,  and 
drizzling.  Although  the  last  offices  were  performed 
in  the  most  scrupulously  private  manner,  the  fedings 
of  the  community  could  not  be  repressed.  From 
nine  till  eleven  o'clock  that  day  all  the  British  ship- 
ping in  the  docks  and  the  river,  from  London  Bridge 
to  Gravesend,  hoisted  their  flags  half-mast  high,  and 
minute  guns  were  fired  from  appointed  stations  along 
the  Thames.  The  same  moxunful  ceremony  was 
observed  in  all  the  ports  of  England  and  Ireland; 
and  not  only  in  these,  for  the  flag  was  half-mast  high 
on  every  British  ship  at  Antwerp,  at  Rotterdam,  at 
Havre. 

Ere  the  last  minute  gun  sounded  all  was  over. 
Followed  to  his  tomb  by  those  brothers  who,  if  not 
consoled,  might  at  this  moment  be  sustained  by  the 
remembrance  that  to  him  they  had  ever  been  brothers 
not  only  in  name  but  in  spirit,  the  vault  at  length 
closed  on  the  mortal  remains  of  George  Bentinck. 

One  who  stood  by  his  side  in  an  arduous  and 
unequal  struggle ;  who  often  shared  his  councils  and 
sometimes  perhaps  soothed  his  cares ;  who  knew 
well  the  greatness  of  hia  nature  and  esteemed  his 
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friendship  among  the  chief  of  worldly  blessings ;  has 
stepped  aside  from  the  strife  and  passion  of  pubfic 
life  to  draw  up  this  record  of  his  deeds  and  thoughts, 
that  those  who  come  after  us  may  form  some  oonoep- 
tion  of  his  character  and  career,  and  trace  in  these 
fiedthfrd  though  imperfect  pages  the  portraiture  of  an 
Enolish  Worthy. 


THE   END. 
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RD    GEORGE    BENTINCK, 

A   POLITICAL   BIOGRAPHY. 

BY    B.    DISRAELI,    M.P. 


[  Blackwood's  Magazine. — **  This  biography  cannot  £ul  to  attract  the 
ention  of  the  pablic  We  are  bound  to  say,  that  as  a  political  biography 
!  rarely,  if  ever,  met  with  a  work  more  dexterously  handled,  or  more 
with  interest.    The  exertions  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  in  behalf  of  every 

or  depressed  branch  of  British  and  Colonial  industry — the  Tast  pahis 
he  took  in  procuring  authentic  infonnatioQ — and  the  enormous  amount 
te  labour  he  underwent  in  the  preparation  of  those  materials  which  have 

a  novel  light  upon  disputed  doctrines  of  economy — are  fkithftilly 
led  in  this  most  interesting  volume.  The  history  of  the  famous  se^ion 
,  as  vnitten  by  Disraeli  in  that  brilliant  and  pointed  style  of  wbieh  he 
nsummate  a  master,  is  deeply  interesting.  He  has  traced  this  memoraole 
;  with  a  vivacity  and  power  unequalled  as  yet  in  any  narrative  of  Parlia- 
T  proceedings." 

I  Thb  Dublin  Uniybksitt  Maoakinb. — ^"A  political  biography  of 
leorge  Bentinck  by  Mr.  Disraeli  must  needs  be  a  work  of  interest  and 
nee.  Either  the  subject  or  the  vrriter  would  be  sufficient  to  invest  it 
yth — the  combination  surrounds  it  with  peculiar  attractions.  In  this 
iteresting  volume  Mr.  Disraeli  has  produced  a  memoir  of  his  Mend  in 
le  has  combined  the  wannest  enthusiasm  of  affeetionate  attachment  with 
nness  of  the  critic,  and  in  which  he  has  not  only  added  to  his  reputation, 
verily  believe  must  increase  his  influence  even  as  a  politician.'' 

[  Thb  Moknino  Herald. — **  Mr.  Disraeli's  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
irted  friend  is  as  graceful  and  as  touching  as  it  is  accurate  and  impartial, 
t  of  Lord  George  Bentinck's  colleagues  could  have  been  selected,  who, 
B  high  literary  attainments,  his  personal  intimacy,  and  party  associations, 
lave  done  such  complete  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  friend  and  Parlia- 
'  associate.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  here  presented  us  vrith  the  very  type  and 
nent  of  what  history  should  be.  His  sketch  of  the  condition  of  parties 
ned  with  some  of  those  piquant  personal  episodes  of  party  roanceuvres 
rate  intrigues,  in  the  author's  happiest  and  naost  captivating  vein,  which 

the  dry  details  of  politics  into  a  sparkling  and  agreeable  narrative. 

portrait  which  will  stamp  the  book  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
ions  of  the  time  is  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  is  written  with  wonderfU 
d  extraordinary  impartiality." 
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NEW  TRAVELS  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

In  Two  Vols.,  with  lUostntioiis,  2l8.  bound. 

EIGHT  TEARS 
IN  PALESTINE,  SYRIA,  AND  ASIA  ME 

FROM  1842  TO  1850. 
BY   F.  A.    NEALE,    ESQ., 

LATE    ATTACHED    TO    THE  ,  CONSULAR    SB&YICB  IN  STElA. 

Opinions  of  the  Press. 

**  One  of  the  best  accounts  of  the  country  and  people  that  hat  beea 
of  late  years." — %feciator, 

"  A  highly  entertaining  book,  presenting  a  lively  picture  of  Levml 
all  its  varied  aspects." — John  BulL 

*<A  very  agreeable  hook.     Mr.  Neale  is  evidently  quite  £iinifiar 
East,  and  writes  in  a  lively,  shrewd,  and  good-humoured  manner. 
deal  of  information  is  to  be  found  in  his  pages." — Athem 


**  Deeply  interesting  volumes.  We  have  rarely  met  with  a  wotk  £ 
we  have  derived  so  much  pleasure  and  profit." — Meucnger. 

"  We  have  derived  unmingled  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  these  i 
volumes.  Very  rarely  have  wc  found  a  narrative  of  Eastern  travel  s 
and  just.  There  is  no  guide-book  we  would  so  strongly  recomme 
traveller  about  to  enter  on  a  Turkish  or  Syrian  tour  as  this  before 
information  it  affords  is  especially  valuable,  since  it  is  brought  up  tin 
last  moment.  The  narrative,  too,  is  full  of  incident,  and  aboimds  ii 
tures  of  Turkish  and  Levantine  life  interspersed  with  well -told  ta 
author  commences  his  narrative  at  Gaza ;  visits  Askalon,  Jaffa  and 
Caipha  and  Mount  Carmcl,  Acre,  Sidon  and  Tyre,  Beyrout,  Tripoli 
Aleppo,  Alexandretta,  Adana,  and  Cyprus.  Of  several  of  these  famoc 
wc  know  no  more  compact  and  clearer  account  than  that  given  in  thes 
We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Neale  for  one  of  the  best  books  of  travels  tha 
met  with  for  a  very  long  time." — Literary  Gazette, 

"  Mr.  Neale's  book  will  claim  the  highest  rank  among  works  oj 
His  long  wanderings  of  eight  years  in  the  regions  he  describes  have 
thoroughly  familiar  with  localities,  and  with  the  domestic  life  of  the  ] 
Nothing  can  be  more  graphic  than  his  picturesque  descriptions ;  noti 
amusing  than  his  sketches  of  native  society ;  more  piquant  or  more 
than  his  stories,  anecdotes,  and  adventures.  He  takes  us  out  of  1 
tract  of  tourists  into  the  nooks  and  comers,  as  well  as  into  the  cities  i 
He  tells  us  everything  of  such  places  as  Jerusalem,  Antiocb,  Aleppo, 
but  we  now  go  for  the  first  time  to  Beilan,  Nargheslik,  Alexandretta, 
Cataracts,  &c.,  &c.  As  might  be  expected  in  the  narrative  of  one  i 
with  what  he  treats  of,  the  book  is  replete  with  new  and  valuable  inft 
— United  Service  Magazine, 
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CAPTAIN  SPENCER'S  NEW  WORK. 

t  yols.  8to.  with  Illustrations,  and  a  raluable  Map  of  European  Turkey,  from 
i.e  most  recent  Charts  in  the  possession  of  the  Austrian  and  Turkish 
GoTernroents,  revised  by  the  Author,  28«.  bound. 

PAVELS    IN    EUROPEAN    TURKEY 

IN  1850: 

LOUGH  BOSNIA,  8ERVIA,  BULGARIA,  MACEDONIA,  ROUMELIA,  ALBANIA,  AND 
^IBUS  ;  WITH  A  VISIT  TO  GREECE  AND  THE  IONIAN  ISLES,    AND  A  HOM E- 
WARD  TOUR  THROUGH   HUNGARY  AND  THE    SCLAVONIAN   PROVINCES 

OF  AUSTRIA  ON  THE  LOWER  DANUBE. 

By    EDMUND    SPENCER,    ESQ. 

Author  of  "  Travels  in  Circassia,"  &c. 

'*  These  important  volumes  appear  at  an  opportune  moment,  as  they  describe 
me  of  those  countries  to  which  public  attention  is  now  more  particularly 
Rcted :  Turkey,  Greece,  Hungary,  and  Austria.  The  author  has  given  us  a 
Oil  interesting  picture  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  its  weaknesses,  and  the  em- 
Basiments  from  which  it  is  now  suffering,  its  financial  difficulties,  the  discon- 
■t  of  its  Christian,  and  the  turbulence  of  a  great  portion  of  its  Mahommedan 
Itfeets.  We  are  also  introduced  for  the  first  time  to  the  warlike  mountaineers 
Boinia,  Albania,  Upper  Moesia,  and  the  almost  inaccessible  districts  of  the 
Bdns  and  the  Balkan.  The  different  nationalities  of  that  Babel-like  country, 
■key  in  Europe,  inhabited  by  Sclavonians,  Greeks,  Albanians,  Macedonians, 
5  Romani  and  Osmanli — ^their  various  characteristics,  religions,  superstitions, 
(ether  with  their  singular  customs  and  manners,  their  ancient  and  contem- 
rvy  history  are  vividly  described.  The  Ionian  Islands,  Greece,  Hungary,  and 
I  Selavonian  Provinces  of  Austria  on  the  Lower  Danube,  are  all  delineated  in 
» mthor's  happiest  manner. 

"  We  cordially  recommend  Mr.  Spencer's  valuable  and  interesting  volumes  to 
i  attention  of  the  reader.  They  are  replete  with  information  upon  countries  of 
ich  we  know  but  little ;  they  will  be  interesting  to  the  military  man  for  the 
Aib  they  give  of  the  strength  and  defensive  positions  of  the  various  countries 
iQUgh  which  the  author  travelled ;  to  the  merchant  for  the  insight  given  into 
I  Blate  of  trade ;  and  to  the  man  of  the  world  as  they  place  before  his  view  the 
ssent  political  and  social  state  of  an  empire,  whose  welfare  it  is  the  interest  of 
kUnd  to  promote.  The  work  must  be  considered  a  standard  production, 
nched,  as  it  is,  by  an  excellent  map  derived  from  the  most  authentic  modern 
irta,  added  to,  and  improved  by  the  obsennitions  of  the  author  during  his 
▼els.'* —  United  Service  Magasine. 

^*  A  work  of  great  merit,  and  of  paramount  present  interest. — Standard, 
'^This  interesting  work  contains  by  far  the  most  complete,  the  most  en- 
hteaed,  and  the  most  reliable  amount  of  what  has  been  hitherto  almost  the 
rm  incognita  of  European  Turkey,  and  supplies  the  reader  with  abundance  of 
tertainment  as  well  as  instruction." — John  Bull. 

^  An  excellent  and  admirable  work.  Mr.  Spencer  is  a  very  able  writer,  a 
rewd,  experienced,  and  philosophical  observer,  an  eminently  thinking  and  yet 
ictkal  man.  His  work  forms  the  most  valuable  addition  that  our  literature  has 
dy  received.  He  sets  forth  to  inquire  and  learn ;  he  returns  to  inform  and 
(gest ;  and  information  most  valuable  and  interesting  has  he  here  bestowed 
»n  OS." — Taits  Magazine, 


ARCTIC    MISCELLANIES, 

A  SOUVENIR  OF  THE   LATE  POLAR  SEARCH. 

BY    THE    OFFICERS   AND    SEAMEN    OF   THE    EXPEDITION. 

DEDICATED  BV  PERMISSION  TO  THE  IX)RD8  OF  THE  ADMXKALTT. 

Skcond  Editiok,  witb  a  mw  Prkfacb  and  Intruductiok  bt  p.  O'Brikm,  Eco. 
1  v«  with  numerous  IlluBtratiooB,  lOs.  6d.,  elegantly  bound. 

Amongst  the  Contributors  to  the  "Arctic  Miscellanies"  are  Admiral  Sir  Jdhi 
Ross,  Captain  Ommaney,  Commanders  McClintock  and  Cator,  lieatenuti 
Osbum,  Meccham,  Browne,  and  Markham,  Dr.  Donnctt,  and  Dr.  Ede. 


From  the  "  Times/' — ^Thu  volume  is  not  the  least  interesting  or  instnicCife 
among  the  records  of  tha  late  expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  ccai- 
manded  by  Captain  Austin.  The  most  valuable  portions  of  the  book  are  thoie 
which  relate  to  the  scientific  and  practical  observations  made  in  the  course  of  tke 
experlition,  and  the  descriptions  of  scenery  and  incidents  of  arctic  travcL  Maaj 
of  the  latter  possess  considerable  literary  merit,  and  all  are  impressed  with  the 
vividness  of  fresh  observation.  From  the  variety  of  the  materials,  and  the 
novelty  of  the  scenes  and  incidents  to  which  they  refer,  no  less  than  the  iotcrait 
which  attaches  to  all  that  relates  to  the  probable  safety  of  Sir  John  Franklin  aad 
Ills  companions,  the  Arctic  Miscellanies  forms  a  very  readable  book,  and  one  that 
redounds  to  the  honour  of  the  national  character. 

From  the  *'  Globe." — Captain  Austin's  little  squadron,  which  sailed  in 
May,  1850,  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  consisted  of  the  Resolute,  eom- 
manded  by  Captain  Austin ;  the  Assistance,  commanded  by  Captain  Ommaafr: 
and  two  steamers  under  the  command  of  Lieutenants  Osbum  and  Cator.  To 
assist  in  whiling  away  the  dreary  time  in  the  arctic  regions,  the  officers  and 
bailors  of  the  expedition  contributed  to  a  journal  which  was  circulated  amoo^t 
them  in  manuscript,  and  once  a  month  the  weather-beaten  tars  enjoyed  tbr 
luxury  of  their  own  newspaper.  That  journal  has  now  been  brought  before  the 
general  public  under  the  title  of  "  Arctic  Miscellanies,"  in  a  shape  more  worthy 
of  its  instrinsic  merits,  beautifully  printed,  and  carefully  illustrated.  All  the 
varied  incidents,  pleasant  and  painful,  of  life  in  the  frozen  zone,  are  viridh 
and  good-humouredly  chronicled  in  the  *'  Arctic  Miscellanies,"  which  conuins 
besides  some  capital  seamen's  stories,  superstitious  **  yarns"  and  drolleries.  Ai 
a  record  of  the  pastimes,  adventures,  fancies,  and  feelings  of  our  true-hearted 
gallant  sailors,  while  undergoing  the  most  appalling  hardships  in  the  frozen 
seas,  the  volume  is  invaluable ;  and  it  is  unusually  interesting  as  demonstration 
the  high  intellectual  capacities,  the  mental  vigour,  and  the  refined  tastes  of  oar 
rough-looking  blue-jackets. 

From  the  '*  United  Service  Magazine."  —  Beautifully  got  up,  and 
profusely  illustrated,  this  most  pleasant  book  really  charms  as  much  by  its 
appearance  and  its  matter,  as  its  novelty.  We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  Arctic 
Souvenir  without  expressing  our  admiration  of  it  in  every  point  of  view.  Such 
productions  should  be  encouraged  by  those  in  authority,  and  a  copy  of  this 
work  ought  to  be  found  on  board  every  ship  in  commission. 
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D A  RIE  N ; 

ORy 

THE    MERCHANT    PRINCE. 

By  ELIOT  WARBURTON,  Esq. 

Author  of  '*  Thb  Crbscbnt  and  tbb  Cross/'  &c.,    3  t. 


"  The  present  production,  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  *  The  Crescent  and  the 
Gross,'  has  the  same  elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.  It  will  please  its 
thousands.    It  is  a  tale  of  substantial  interest." — GUtbt, 

"  The  best  work  of  fiction  which  has  proceeded  from  Mr.  Warburton's  pen. 
It  is  full  of  absorbing  interest." — Menengtr. 

"  The  theme  of  this  book  is  a  fine  one.  It  is  full  of  eloquent  writing." — Examine. 

"  Darien,'  like  all  Mr.  Warburton's  previous  productions,  has  many  passages  of 
ridi  imaginative  beauty.  This  eloquent  narrative  will  be  extensively  read,  and 
dflterrea  to  be  so." — IMly  NewM, 

**  A  most  interesting  narrative,  and  one  in  which  the  versatile  talents  of  its 
nthor  are  conspicuously  and  agreeably  apparent.  The  characters  are  delineated 
with  delicacy  and  skill,  and  there  is  a  vigorous  yitality  in  the  dialogue  which 
eurries  the  reader  along  with  a  movement  at  once  easy  and  rapid.  The  descrip- 
tloDS  are  remarkable  for  splendour  of  illustration  and  brilliancy  of  language,  and 
the  incidents  are  involved  with  such  ingenuity  as  to  preserve  the  interest  to  the 
last"— Afomtii^  Poit. 

**  Few  writers  have  so  many  admirers  as  Mr.  Warburton.  His  '  Crescent  and 
the  Cross'  is  one  of  the  standard  works  of  the  English  language,  and  we  shall  be 
disappointed  if  the  charming  story  of '  Darien'  does  not  obtain  an  equal  degree  of 
wicceis.  The  Ticissitudes  and  stirring  adventures  of  the  hero,  forming  such  a 
marvellons  episode  of  real  life — the  beauty  and  striking  characteristics  of  the 
heroiBe— and  the  vein  of  pathos  and  romance  that  pervades  the  whole  tale,  give 
tiie  book  a  peculiar  and  irresistible  chann.  By  those  who  love  excitement  it  will 
be  read  with  breathless  interest.  Mr.  Warburton  excels  in  the  delineation  of 
those  incidents  which  call  up  the  first  powers  of  the  novelist,  and  enchain  the 
sympathies  of  the  reader.  His  situations  are  admirably  conceived,  and  vntiught 
oat  with  singular  skilL  His  characters  are  strongly  marked,  and  show  the 
felicitous  touch  of  a  master."— C/m/mI  Service  Magaxine, 

**  The  scheme  for  the  colonization  of  Darien  by  Scotchmen,  and  the  opening  of 
a  communication  between  the  East  and  West  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
ftamishes  the  foundation  of  this  story,  which  is  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the 
high  reputation  which  the  author  of  the  *  Crescent  and  the  Cross'  had  already 
made  for  himself.  The  early  history  of  the  Merchant  Prince  introduces  the 
reader  to  the  condition  of  Spain  under  the  Inquisition;  the  portraitures  of 
Scottish  life  which  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  narrative,  are  full  of  spirit ; 
the  scenes  in  America  exhibit  the  state  of  the  natives  of  the  new  world  at  that 
period ;  the  daring  deeds  of  the  Buccaneers  supply  a  most  romantic  element  in 
the  story ;  and  an  additional  interest  is  infused  into  it  by  the  introduction  of 
various  celebrated  characters  of  the  period,  such  as  liRW,  the  French  financier, 
and  Paterson,  the  founder  of  the  Bank  of  England.  All  these  varied  ingredients 
are  treated  with  that  brilliancy  of  style  and  powerful  descriptive  talent,  by  which 
the  pen  of  Eliot  Warburton  was  so  eminently  distinguished." — John  Butt. 
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JUDGE  HALIBURTON'S  NEW  HISTORICAL  WORK. 

In  2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s.  bound. 

RULE   AND   MISRULE   OF 

THE   ENGLISH   IN   AMERICA 

By  the  Author  of 
"SAM    SLICK,"    "THE    OLD    JUDGE,"    &c. 


"  A  most  attractive  work." — Standard. 

"  The  cleverest  volumes  Judge  ilaliburton  has  ever  produced." — Metnngrr, 
We  conceive  this  work  to  be  by  far  the  most  valuable  and  important  Jndge 


Ct 


Ilaliburton  has  ever  written.  The  cxhaiistless  fund  of  humour — quiet,  yet  rich 
and  racy,  and  at  the  same  time  overflowing  with  the  milk  of  human  kindnes 
— which  his  writings  display  on  one  hand,  and  the  wonderful  knowledge  of 
nian*s  character,  in  all  its  countless  varieties,  which  they  exhibit  on  the  otbfr, 
have  insured  for  them  a  high,  and  honourable,  and  enduring  itation  in  Eng&b 
literature.  It  wouhl  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  arise  from  the  pennal  of 
any  of  Mr.  IIaliburton*s  performances  without  having  become  both  wiser  and 
better.  His  '  English  in  America*  is,  however,  a  production  of  a  yet  more 
exalted  order.  While  teeming  w^h  interest,  moral  and  historical,  to  the  general 
reader,  it  may  be  regarded  as  equally  constituting  a  philosophical  study  for  the 
politician  a  nil  the  statesman.  It  will  be  found  to  dissipate  many  popular  crron, 
and  to  lot  in  a  flood  of  light  u|K>n  the  actual  origin,  formation,  and  progress  of 
the  republic  of  the  United  States." — Naval  and  MiUtary  Gazette, 

"  Those  who  wish  for  an  accurate  history  of  the  rise  of  republicaBism  in 
America  to  its  grand  development  in  the  United  States  revolutioD,  will  here  find 
a  narrative  that  is  invaluable  for  its  accuracy,  its  impartiality,  its  admirable  order 
in  arrangcnK^nt,  and  tiiat  true  philosopliy  of  statesmanship  which  can  attach  to 
each  incident  a  fitting  moral,  from  which  every  honest  politician  can  di^nve 
instructiun.  The  work  is  one  equally  useful  in  the  double  asjKrct  in  whirb  i: 
may  be  regarded — first,  an  insight  into  the  causes  of  past  transactions;  secon'L 
as  a  warning  to  guide  mankind  amid  the  many  peqilcxing  political  questions  ojf 
the  (lay.  The  spirit  of  impartiality  aniiuates  every  page  of  this  work.  It  is 
deserving  of  a  place  in  every  historical  librarv'." — Mwning  Herald. 

'*  We  believed  the  author  of  this  work  to  possess  a  jwwer  of  hnmoiir  anri  > 
snrcasni  second  only  to  that  of  Rabelais  and  Sydney  Smith,  and  a  genuine  pathoi  ■ 
worthy  of  Henry  Fielding,  or  Charles  Dickens.  In  his  particular  line  of  Uterztcre 
we  believed  him  to  be  unrivalled.  In  the  volumes  before  us  be  breaks  upou  a  ■ 
new,  and,  according  to  his  method  of  breaking  the  subject — untrodden  grouti'L 
We  hail  this  hook  with  |>leasurc;  we  consider  it  an  honour  to  Judge  UaliburtOTi. 
as  by  it  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  Christian,  a  scholar,  a  gt>ntlcman.  anil,  in 
the  true  sense  of  a  mis-used  word,  a  patriot.  Mr.  Ilaliburton  plact's  before  us. 
fairly  and  impartially,  the  history  of  Knglish  rule  in  America.  Tlic  b«ik  is  n»i 
only  a  boon  to  tlw;  historic  student,  it  is  also  tilled  with  reflections  such  as  may 
well  engage  the  attention  of  the  legislating  statesman.  Mr.  Haliburton  also 
shows  us  the  true  position  of  the  Canadas,  explains  the  evils  of  our  colo:ual 
system,  points  out  the  remedies  by  which  these  evils  may  be  counteracted,  iha: 
tlius  the  rule  of  Ihe  '  English  in  America'  may  be  something  better  than  a 
history  of  the  hhinders,  the  follies,  and  the  ignorant  tcnierily  of  c-donia) 
secret nries." — !rhh  Quartorli/  Rrrhu: 
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SAM  SLICK'S  NEW  COMIC  WORK. 

In  3  vols,  post  8to.  31s.  6d.  bound. 

TEAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

Edited 
By  the  Author  op  "  SAM  SLICK/*  &c. 

**  We  have  seldom  met  with  a  work  more  rich  in  fun  or  more  generally 
diOigliihiV*— Standard, 

"  Those  who  have  relished  the  racy  humour  of  the  '  Clockmaker/  will  find  a 
dith  of  equally  ludicrous  and  amusing  Transatlantic  wit  in  the  yolomes  before 
nmJ* — Herald, 
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A  new  book  by  the  author  of  'Sam  Slick'  causes  some  stir  among  the 
laughter-loving  portion  of  the  community;  and  its  appearance  at  the  present 
festive  season  is  appropriate.  We  hold  that  it  would  be  quite  contrary  to  the 
fitneu  of  things  for  any  other  hand  than  that  of  our  old  acquaintance,  the 
fttoetions  Judge  Haliburton,  to  present  to  us  a  Christmas  dish,  and  call  it  <  Traits 
of  American  Humour.'  But  even  without  Ihe  recollection  of  '  Sam  Slick'  to 
evoke  the  spirit  of  fun  within  us,  we  should  have  been  forced  to  yield  to  the 
racy  humour  of  these  American  '  Traits.'  Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lotterj* 
of  fan,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize." — Morning  Pott. 

**  The-  iintravelled  European  who  has  not  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sam 
Slick,  qan  have  but  little  knowledge  of  the  manners,  customs,  humours,  eccen- 
tricities, and  lingos  of  the  countless  varieties  of  inhabitants  of  North  America 
"who  we  are  accustomed  to  conglomerate  under  the  general  name  of  Yankees. 
Assisted,  however,  by  Sam  Slick's  graphic  descriptions,  literal  reports,  and  racy 
pen-and-ink  sketches,  gentlemen  who  sit  at  home  at  ease,  are  able  to  realize  with 
tolerable  accuracy  the  more  remarkable  species  of  this  lively  family,  to  com- 
prehend their  arousing  jargon,  to  take  an  interest  in  their  peculiarities  of  person 
and  speech,  and  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  their  very  characteristic  humours. 
No  man  has  done  more  than  the  facetious  Judge  Ilaliburton,  through  the  mouth 
of  the  inimitable  *  Sam,'  to  make  the  old  parent  country  recognise  and  appreciate 
lier  queer  transatlantic  progeny  ;  and  in  the  volumes  before  us  he  seeks  to  render 
tbe  acquaintance  more  minute  and  complete.  His  present  collection  of  comic 
stories  and  laughable  traits  is  a  budget  of  fun  full  of  rich  specimens  of  American 
bnmour." —  Globe. 

'*  The  reader  will  find  this  work  deeply  interesting.  Yankecism  pourtrayed,  in 
its  raciest  aspect,  constitutes  the  contents  of  these  superlatively  entertaining 
-volumes,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  our  facetious  old  friend  *  Sam  Slick.' 
The  work  embraces  the  roost  varied  topics, — political  parties,  religious  eccen- 
tricities, the  flights  of  literature,  and  the  absurdities  of  pretenders  to  learning, 
all  come  in  for  their  share  of  satire ;  while  in  other  papers  we  have  specimens  of 
genuine  American  exaggerations,  or  graphic  pictures  of  social  and  domestic  life 
as  it  is,  more  especially  in  the  ruder  districts  and  in  the  back  settlements,  or 
again  sallies  of  broad  humour,  exhibiting  those  characteristics  which  form  in  the 
country  itself  the  subject  of  mutual  persifflage  between  the  citizens  of  different 
States.    The  work  will  have  a  wide  circulation." — John  Bull. 
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KHARTOUM, 

AND  THE  BLUE  AND  WHITE  NU.ES. 

By  GEORGE  MELLY,  ESQ. 

2  y.  post.  8to.»  with  Map  and  lUostrations,  218.  bound. 

"  Mr.  Melly  is  an  animated  writer,  and  a  quick  observer — ^his  style  is  bno 
lively,  and  agreeable,  and  his  book  is  from  first  to  last  instnictiTe  and  t 
taining." — Morning  Po9t, 

"Independently  of  the  amusement  and  information  vbich  may  be  dc 
from  Mr.  Melly*s  interesting  work,  the  references  to  the  relations  which 
at  this  time  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  Egypt  are  worthy  of  erery  coi 
ration  which  statesmen  and  public  men  can  bestow  upon  them.'* — Meneny 

"  We  cannot  feel  otherwise  than  grateful  to  the  author  of  these  valuabh 
useful  volumes  for  having  kept  so  nithful  a  journal,  and  for  giving  the  ] 
the  benefit  of  his  adventures  and  experience.  The  manners  and  cnstoi 
the  natives,  as  well  as  the  natural  curiosities,  and  the  relics  of  antiquity  ^ 
the  travellers  visited,  in  turns  engage  the  reader's  attention  ;  and,  altogethe 
book  is  a  most  entertaining  and  instructive  vade-mecum  to  the  interesting  p( 
of  the  East  of  which  it  treats."— /oAn  BulL 


SCENES  EROM  SCRIPTURE. 

By  the  REV.  G.  CROLY,  LL.D. 

Author  of  **  Salathiel,"  &c.,  1  v.,  10s.  6d.  bound. 

PRINCIPAL    CONTENTS  : — 

The  Last  Day  of  Jerusalem— Esther— The  Third  Temptation— The  Visi 
God— The  Sixth  Seal— The  Power  of  Prayer— Belshazzar — Malachi— 
and  Balaam — Ezekiel — John  the  Baptist — The  Prophecy  of  Jcrusi 
Elisha  in  Dothan — The  Woe  upon  Israel — The  Judgment  Day,  &c. 

"  Eminent  in  every  mode  of  literature,  Dr.  Croly  stands,  in  our  judgment 
among  the  living  poets  of  Great  Britain — the  only  man  of  our  day  entitled 
power  to  venture  within  the  sacred  circle  of  religious  poets." — Standard, 

"  The  appearance  of  a  volume  of  poems  from  a  writer  of  such  high  repi 
the  author  of  '  Salathiel,'  is  an  event  in  the  history  of  modern  literaturr. 
a  vigour  of  language  in  harmony  with  the  subjects  he  has  chosen,  Dr.  Cro 
presented  to  us,  in  a  poetic  form,  some  of  the  most  striking  and  instrnctirc 
dents  in  the  sacred  volume." — Messenger, 

"  This  volume  will  be  extensively  read   and  admired.     It    is  one  of 
interest,  variety,  and  merit." — Post, 

"  This  work  deserves  to  be  placed  in  the  highest  ranks  of  sacred  poetr 
Atlas, 

"  An  admirable  addition  to  the  library  of  religious  families.'* — Jokm  BulL 
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LORD  PALMERSTON'S  OPINIONS 

AND  POLICY; 
AS  MINISTER.  DIPLOMATIST,  AND  STATESMAN, 

DURING  MORE  THAN  FORTY  TEARS  OF  PUBLIC  LIFE, 

WITH    A  BIOGRAPHICAL  AND   CRITICAL   MEMOIR. 

BY  GEORGE  HENRY  FRANCIS,  ESQ., 

Author  of  **  Maxims  and  Opinions  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington/'  &c. 

1  y.  8yo.,  with  Portrait,  128.  bound. 


THE   LITERATURE   AND   ROMANCE 

OF  NORTHERN  EUROPE. 
BY   WILLIAM    AND    MARY    HOWITT. 

2  T.  post  8vo. 


FIVE  YEARS  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

BY  C.  DAY,  ESQ.    2  v.,  irith  Illustrations. 


HISTORY  OF  THE 

BRITISH    CONQUESTS   IN   INDIA. 

BY  HORACE  ST.  JOHN.     2  v. 


HISTORY    OF    CORFU; 

AND  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS. 
BY  LIEUT.  H,  J.  W.  JERVIS.  Royal  ArtUlcry. 

1  y.,  with  niostntioiu. 


MEMOIRS  OF  COLONEL  LANDMAN. 

WRITTEN  BY  HIMSELF.     2  t.     (Jtut  Ready.) 
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A  NEW    HISTOEICAL    WOEK, 

By    miss    PARDOE, 

Aatbor  of 
"Louis  XIV.,"  "The  Citpt  of  thb  Sultan,"  Ac 

{In  Preparation,) 


A    NEW    WORK    ON    CANADA, 

By  the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sie  R.  Bonntcastle. 
With  considerable  Additions,  and  an  Account  of   Recent  TranaactioBs, 

By  sir  JAMES  E.  ALEXANDER,  K.L.S..  &c. 

2  T.,  with  Maps.     {Just  Ready,) 


NARRATIVE  OF 

FIVE  YEARS'  RESIDENCE  AT  NEPATJL. 

By  captain  THOMAS  SMITH, 

Late  Bengal  Native  Infantry ;  Assistant  Political  Resident  at  NepauL 

2  V.  (/»«/  Ready.) 


SPAIN    AS    IT    IS. 

By  G.  A.  HOSKINS,  ESQ. 

Author  of  "  Travels  in  Ethiopia,  and  Visit  to  the  Great  Oasis,"  &c« 

2  v.,  with  Illustrations,  21s.  bound. 

"  To  the  tourist  this  work  will  prove  invaluable.  It  is  the  most  complete  and 
most  interesting  portraiture  of  Spain  as  it  is  that  has  ever  come  under  our 
notice." — John  Bull. 

**  Mr.  Iloskiiis  is  a  pleasant  companion  and  a  very  useful  guide.  He  describes 
a  route  abouiiding  in  all  the  attractions  afforded  by  noble  works  of  art,  interest- 
ing historical  association,  and  exquisite  scenery  ;  and  he  docs  justice  to  them  all. 
His  narrative  is  rendered  both  attractive  and  valuable  by  the  intrinsic  interest  of 
the  subject,  and  the  graphic  truthfulness  of  description  which  appears  in  every 
page." — Morning  Post. 
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Mm  Wmh  of  fviim,  iii[  i9isttitgtiis|i!)t  ^rtttii 
ADAM    GRAEME    OF    MOSSGRAY. 

A   NEW    STORY    OF    SCOTTISH    LIFE. 

By  the  Author  of 

"  Passaosb  in  thb  Lits  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland/'  '*  Merkland," 

AND  "  Caleb  Field."    3  v.    {Jwt  Ready.) 


HEARTS     AND     ALTARS. 

BY  ROBERT   BELL,  ESQ., 

Author  of  '*The  Ladder  or  Gold/'  &c.    3  y. 


ADVENTURES    OF   A    BEAUTY. 

BY   MRS.    CROWE, 
Author  of  "  Susan  Hopley/'  "  Light  and  Darkness/'  &c.    3  r. 


EMILY     HOWARD. 

BY  MRS.  DUNLOP.    3  v. 


THE   HEIR   OF   ARDENNAN. 

A    STORY    OF    DOMESTIC    LIFE    IN    SCOTLAND. 

By  the  Author  of  **  Anne  Dysart."    3  v» 


CLARA     HARRINGTON; 

A   DOMESTIC   TALE.    3t. 

"  The  writer  of  '  Clan  Harrington'  poneues  thonght,  tmey,  and  originality, 
in  no  common  cli;gree." — Alketumm, 
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FALKENBURG. 

By  the  Aathor  of  "  Mildrbo  Vbknon."      3  ▼. 

'*  A  tale  of  singular  and  fascinating  beauty." — Britannia. 

"  All  discriminating  readers  will  be  of  one  accord  as  to  the  exceUena 
*  Falkeabuig.'  Be  it  truth  or  romance,  it  is  a  capital  story.  The  duovetcn 
well  delineated  and  cleverly  contrasted — the  descriptive  passages  are  fol 
grace  and  eteganoe — the  reflective  fall  of  ttreagth  and  eameirtiMta." — Jfir 
Pott. 


MRS. MATHEWS;  OR,  FAMILY  MYSTERH 

By  MRS.  TROLLOPE. 

Author  of  "  Father  Eustace,"  «*  The  Barnabts/'  Ac     3  t. 

"  A  production  unique  in  character,  and  of  singular  merit.  This  ioterei 
story  displays  remarkable  knowledge  of  life  and  motive,  and  unites  with  { 
variety  and  fertility  in  the  conception  of  character,  greater  freedom,  tm 
and  minuteness  of  delineation,  than  any  other  of  Mrs.  TroUope'a  noveli 
Morning  Pott. 

"Those  who  open  the  present  volumes  with  the  expectation  of  enjo 
another  of  those  rich  treats  which  Mrs.  Trollope's  clever  pen  periodically  pnn 
for  the  novel-reading  public,  will  not  be  disappointed.  The  author  profti 
undiminished  vigour  of  her  inventive  and  descriptive  powera.' 


CLARE   ABBEY. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Discipline  of  Life,'*  &c,     2  v. 

"  Lady  Ponsonby's  '  Clare  Abbey'  is  a  delightful  book,  full  of  powerful 
graceful  writing." — Standard. 

"  In  this  story  the  talented  author  of  *  The  Discipline  of  Life,'  has  displ 
all  that  power  of  painting  the  passions  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  hard  si 
gles  between  inclination  and  duty,  of  which  her  former  work  gave  such  a 
proof.  The  tale  has  a  fascinating  interest,  while  its  lofty  moral  tendency  r 
it  above  the  ordinary  level  of  works  of  fiction," — John  BulL 


CALEB     FIELD. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  PTJRITAKS. 

By  the  Author  of  "Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Margarkt  Maitla: 

*'  Merkland,"  &c.     1  V. 

**  This  beautiful  production  is  every  way  worthy  of  its  author's  reputatio 
the  verj'  first  rank  of  contemporary  writers." — Standard. 

"  As  a  delineator  of  manners  and  character,  this  author  has  scarcely  an  f 
among  living  writers ;  while  for  the  nobility  of  her  sentiments,  she  standi 
but  alone  above  them  all.  *■  Caleb  Field*  is  a  vindication  of  the  Puritani 
sketch  of  their  character  and  illustration  of  their  deeds ;  in  a  story  of  moi 
interest,  deeply  exciting,  full  of  novelty,  and  abounding  in  scenes  of  grai 
beauty." — Sunday  Times. 
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RAVENSCLIFFE. 

Bj  the  Author  of 
•'  Emilia  WrNDHAM,"  <'  Two  Old  If kn's  Talbs/'  &c.    3  t. 

*^  *  Raventcliffe  oonttins  teenes  not  Burpassed  in  power  and  beantj  by  those 
in  *  The  Admirars  Daughter/  which  announced  an  addition  to  the  phalanx  of 
Engliah  authoresses  so  remarkable  as  that  of  '  The  Two  Old  Men/'  No  reader 
can  bear  the  heroine  company  without  feeling  in  some  degree  the  same  sense  of 
powerlessness  to  cope  with  the  fucinations  St  a  dark  destiny  which  is  conveyed 
by  the  stories  of  Ridiardson's  '  Clarissa,'  and  Scott's  <  Lucy  Ashton/  This  is 
praise  enou^i — yet  not  too  much/' — AtheMtum, 

^  A  story  of  remarkable  power  and  beauty/' — PoMt. 

"  A  picture  of  an  ill-starred  marriage,  such  as  Scott  has  not  surpassed  in  the 
noble  '  Bride  of  Lammermoor/  " — Ejcambker^ 
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*  Ravensdiflb '  is  beyond  all  question  a  work  of  genius,  and  full  of  power 
■nd  originality.  Its  strength  and  vigour  are  extraordinary — the  force  with 
which  scene  after  scene  is  unfolded,  each  rising  above  the  other  in  power  and 
interest,  carries  us  breathless  through  the  volumes." — Guardian. 


JACOB  BENDIXEN,   THE   JEW. 

By    MARY    HOWITT. 

From  the  Danish.    3  v. 

**  This  tale  has  the  fascination  and  the  value  of  a  glimpse  into  a  most  strange 
world.    We  heartily  commend  the  novel." — Aihenieum, 

*'  A  very  remarkable  and  delightful  book,  full  of  delicate  beauty,  elegant 
playfulness,  and  deep  wisdom.  It  is  a  most  fascinating  tale,  fraught  with  an 
important  and  touching  lesson  of  mutual  tolerance." — Dtdfy  New9, 

**  As  interesting  as  anything  of  Fredrika  Bremer's." — Spectator. 

"  This  new  work,  by  Mary  Howitt,  wfll  be  found  peculiarly  attractive,  no  less 
from  the  interest  of  the  story  itself  than  from  the  entire  novelty  of  its  characters, 
seenes,  and  incidents.  Mrs.  Ilowitt  says,  in  her  preface :  *  At  the  moment  when 
we  are  searching  into  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  all  classes,  a  faithful 
transcript  of  the  life  and  feelings  of  the  Jews  cannot  fiil  of  being  welcome. 
These  pages  unlock,  as  it  were,  that  mysterious  and  sealed  book,  the  heart  of 
the  Jew,  and  enable  us  to  peruse  the  history  of  a  human  soul,  which  is  as 
interesting  as  it  is  new — at  the  same  time  it  makes  us  familiarly  acquainted 
with  the  domestic  life,  manners,  and  feelings  of  a  portion  of  the  community 
which  is,  in  general,  as  little  known  as  if  it  belonged  to  another  hemisphere.' " — 
Glfihe. 
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POPUI.AR    IIVORKS    OF    FICTION. 


MABIAN   WITHBBS. 

By    GERALDINE   E.    JEWSBURY, 

Author  of 
«*  Zoe,"  "  The  Half  Sisters,''  &c.  3  v. 

"  Full  of  cleverness  and  originality."— 
Eraminer. 

**  The  best  of  Miss  Je«rsbury*a  novels."— 
Critic, 

**  One  of  the  noblest  works  of  fiction  that 
has  been  for  some  time  published  in  this 
country ."— 0&»<rrrer. 

*' A  work  of  singular  beauty,  aiming  at  a 
noble  purpose,  and  affording  a  vivid  and 
falthfbl  view  of  society  In  uie  nineteenth 
ctniury."— Sunday  Times. 

**A  clever  and  brilliant  book,  full  of  the 
results  of  varied  knowledge  of  life.     The 

yersonal  sketches  remind  one  of  Douglas 
errold.  The  style  is  admirable  for  its 
caustic  and  compressed  vigour.  Marian 
Withers  will  take  a  high  rank  among  con- 
temporary fictions."—  Weekly  News. 

CECIIiE; 

OR,    THE    PERVERT. 
By  the  Author  of  "Rockingham."  1  v. 

*'  We  cannot  too  highly  recomranid  thia 
remarkable  work.  It  is  earnest  and  elo- 
quent, charitable  and  kindly.  The  •toryls 
full  of  strong  and  genuine  interest.  The 
charm  of  the  book  is  that  it  Is  so  life-like,  so 
full  of  home- truth  and  reality."- Jform*!!^ 
Chronicle. 

"The  author  of  'Cecile*  is  a  writer  to 
whom  the  scene&of  high  life  in  ivhich  he  finds 
the  matter  of  his  stories  are  not  mere  guess- 
work—who puts  his  own  experiences  into 
the  form  of  fiction.'*— Examiner. 


THE    LIVINGSTONES. 

A    STORY    OF    REAL   LIFE.     3  v. 

"This  work  has  a  real  interest.  The  pic- 
tures of  the  Scottish  homes,  in  which  the 
heroine's  youth  is  past,  are  excellent."— 
Ejnminrr, 

"Great  freshness  of  matter  is  the  cha- 
racteristic of  this  novel.  The  writer  pos- 
sesses a  knowledge  of  society,  especially  in 
Scotland,  dramatic  power  in  depicting  cha- 
racter,  and  exhibiting  scenes  with  moral 
purpose  and  soundly  elegant  reflection." — 
Spectator. 

BALPH  BUTHEBFOBD. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Petrel."    3  v. 

"  Admiral  Fisher's  interesting  nautical 
tale  of  '  Halph  Rutherford'  is  a  w^orthy 
member  of  the  Marryat  class,  full  of  ani- 
mated scenes,  serious  and  droll,  with  the 
halo  of  a  loi'e  story  thrown  around  it 
There  are  passages  and  incidents  which 
Tom  Cringle  might  have  been  proud  to  have 
described."— C'wiYrti  Service  Gazette. 


The  LADY  and  the  PBIE8T. 

Bt  MRS.  MABERLY.    3  r. 

*'Th«  toatalned,  the  erer  helgfatniag 
interest,  with  which  the  story  progresacs  to 
the  end,  and  the  power  with  which  the 
characters  are  delineated,  together  with  the 
allusions  and  iUastraUons  applicable  to  the 

beti 


and 


mighty  confilct  of  the  day 
and  England,  combine  to  make  the  fiction  of 
'The  I<ady  and  the  Priest*  one  of  the  most 
exonislte  romances,  which,  «re  doabt  not, 
wlu.  In  addition  to  the  keen  cojoyiDcctof 
the  perusal,  do  more  than  hnndiwu  of  dry 
discussions  and  platform  ormtlons  to  Irapteas 
the  popular  mi  ad  with  the  dangeroos  cha. 
racter  of  the  Popish  creed  and  ■ystcn.*'— 
John  Bull. 

THE  TITTOB^S  WABD. 

By  the  Author  of 

**  Wayfaring    Sketches,"     « U»e 

Abuse,"  &c.     2  v. 

**  <  The  Tutor's  Ward  *  Is  a  masterpiece  of 
fiction.  The  plot  of  the  story  is  charged  to 
the  full  with  extraordinary  locldeata  aod 
adventures.  The  characters  are  dettneitsd 
with  graphic  power,  the  scenes  fintahcd 
with  dramatic  effect,  and  the  tale  condncted 
to  Its  close  with  sustained  Interest.  Bardy 
has  the  power  of  love  over  the  female  heait 
been  more  beautiftilly  pourtrsycd  thaa  in 
this  splendid  tale."— JoJhs  Biilf . 

ABTHUb'^ON  WAY ; 

OR,   SCENES    IN    THE    TROPICS. 

By   CAPTAIN    MILMAN, 

Late  33rd  Regiment.     3  v. 

"A  book  of  very  rare  merit.  As  a  ro. 
mance,  replete  with  striking  and  affectinc 
incidents ;  as  a  picture  of  life  in  the  Wes't 
Indies,  as  a  delineation  of  tropical  scenery, 
and  of  the  grand  and  m3raterious  visitations 
of  nature,  'Arthur  Conway*  stands  unsp- 
proached  by  any  modern  work."  —  VnitM 
Serricf  Gazette, 

"This  work  is  not  only  Interesting  as  a 
well-written,  lively,  exciting  work  of  fiction, 
but  valuable  as  a  aeries  of  sketches  of  the 
civilisation  and  progress  of  the  West  Indies, 
embodying  the  reminiscences  of  scenery  and 
character  preserved  by  the  author  dnripg  s 
residence  in  the  Carfbbee  lalands.  "Dke 
scenes  where  the  Caribs  are  introduced  are 
quite  original  In  romance.** — Sunday  Tiwke$. 

All  BAN; 
A  TALE. 

By  the  Author  of  *•  Lady  Alice."  3  r. 

"Written  with  unquestionable  abUity. 
The  story  is  exciting,  and  the  scenes  dispUy 
considerable  bUU.**— United  Serrice  Mag. 

"A  remarkable  novel,  carried  out  with  a 
great  deal  of  spirit  and  effect.**— Criiic, 
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COIBTJM  AND  CO., 

18,  GEEAT  MAELBOEOIJGH  STEEET. 


HEW  EDITTOK  OF  THE  LIVES  OF  THE  QUEENS. 

Now  m  course  of  publication^  in  Eight  Octavo  Volumes  (comprising  from  600  to  700 

pages)j  price  12s.  each,  elegantly  bound, 


LIVES 


OF  THE 


QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND. 

BY  AGNES  STRICKLAND. 

A  Kewy  Bevised,  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
EMBELLISHED  WITH  POETEAITS  OP  EVEEY  QUEEN. 

BBAUTIFULLT  BNOBAYBD  FBOM  TUX  HOBT  AUTHENTIC  SOUBCBS. 


In  announcing  the  new,  revised,  and  greatly  augmented  Edition  of 
this  important  and  interesting  work,  which  has  been  considered  unique 
in  biographical  literature,  the  publishers  beg  to  direct  attention  to  die 
following  extract  from  the  preface : — "  A  revised  edition  of  the  *  Lives 
of  the  Queens  of  England,'  embodying  the  important  collections  which 
have  been  brought  to  light  since  the  appearance  of  earlier  impressions, 
is  now  offered  to  the  world,  embellished  with  Portraits  of  every  Queen, 
from  authentic  and  properly  verified  sources.  The  series,  commencing 
with  the  consort  of  William  the  Conqueror,  occupies  that  most  inte- 
resting and  important  period  of  our  national  chronology,  from  the  death 
of  the  last  monarch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  line,  ltd  ward  the  Confessor,  to 
the  demise  of  the  last  sovereign  of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart,  Queen 
Anne,  and  comprises  therein  thirty  queens  who  have  worn  the  crown- 
matrimonial,  and  four  the  regal  diadem  of  this  realm.  We  have  related 
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the  parentage  of  every  queen,  described  her  education,  traced  Ae  i 
ence  of  family  connexions  and  national  habits  on  her  eoDdnet,  boA 
public  and  private,  and  given  a  concise  outline  of  the  domertie,  ts  iflj 
as  the  general  history  d  her  times,  and  its  effects  on  her  chancta^ 
and  we  have  done  so  with  singleness  of  heart,  unbiassed  by  sdfiA 
interests  or  narrow  views-  Such  as  they  were  in  life  we  have  endeir 
voured  to  portray  them,  both  in  good  and  ill,  without  regard  to  iny 
other  considerations  than  the  development  of  i^e  facts.  Their  »y^ 
their  doings,  their  manners,  their  costume,  will  be  found  feitiifufif 
chronicled  in  this  work,  which  also  includes  the  moet  inlmiting  c£ 
their  letters.  The  hope  that  the  '  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  EngW 
might  be  regarded  as  a  national  work,  honourable  to  the  femak 
character,  and  generally  useful  to  society,  has  encouraged  ua  to  &e 
completion  of  the  task.'  _ 

OPINIONS  OF  THB  PRB88. 

"  These  yolmnes  have  the  fascination  of  romance  nnited  to  the  integrity  rf  k■*■^ 
The  work  is  written  by  a  lady  of  considerable  learning,  indefatigable  indnitxy, 
Judgment  All  these  qnalificatiops  lor  a  biographer  and  an  historian  ahe  kia 
bear  upon  the  subject  of  her  yolmnei,  and  from  them  has  reenliied  %  namtiTV  i 
to  all,  and  more  particnlarly  interesting  to  that  portion  of  the  commnnxty  to 
more  refined  researches  of  literatnre  afford  pleasure  and  instruction.  The  whA^B 
should  be  read,  and  no  doubt  will  be  read,  by  all  who  are  anxious  for  informatiao  Bat 
lucid  arrangement  of  facts,  derived  from  authentic  sources,  exhibiting  a  comlanitiaa 
industry,  learning,  judgment,  and  impartiality,  not  often  met  with  in  biognphen  i 
crowned  heads." — Times. 

"  A  remarkable  and  truly  great  historical  work.  In  this  series  of  biograjMM,  fa  wW 
the  severe  truth  of  history  takes  almost  the  wildncss  of  romance,  it  is  the  singnbr  rack 
of  Afiss  Strickland  that  her  research  has  enabled  her  to  throw  new  light  on  many  doobtfa* 
passages,  to  bring  forth  fresh  facts,  and  to  render  every  portion  of  our  annals  wbkk » 
has  described  an  interesting  and  valuable  study.  She  has  given  a  most  valuable  coeItIs- 
tion  to  the  history  of  England,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  no  one  ob^ 
said  to  possess  on  accurate  knowledge  of  the  history  ol  the  country  who  has  not  sta^ 
her  *  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.*" — Morning  Herald. 

"  A  most  valuable  and  entertaining  work.  There  is  certainly  no  lady  ci  aaxixj^ 
has  devoted  her  pen  to  so  beneficial  a  purpose  as  Miss  Strickland.  Xor  is  there  toy  oibff 
whose  works  possess  a  deeper  or  more  enduring  interest.  Miss  Strickland  uiooavSd 
the  first  literary  lady  of  the  age." — Morning  Chronicle, 

"  We  must  pronounce  Miss  Strickland  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  enfertdBSC 
historian  in  the  English  language.  She  is  certainly  a  woman  of  powerful  and  actrre  JBBi 
as  well  as  of  scrupulous  justice  and  honesty  of  purpose." — Morning  Pott. 

**  Miss  Strickland  has  made  a  very  judicious  use  of  many  authentic  IIS.  aothoifties  b^ 
previously  collected,  and  the  result  is  a  most  interesting  addition  to  tifm  Waptnf^ 
library." — Quarterly  Review. 

**  A  valuable  contribution  to  historical  knowledge.    It  contains  a  masB  of  emy  Us^  " 
historical  matter  of  interest,  which  industry  and  researdi  eould  ooQect.    We  htcm 
much  entertainment  and  instruction  from  the  work." — A  thenaunu 
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MEMOmS  OF  HORACE  WALPOLE 

ABD  mS  CONTEMPORARIES, 

VKLVJnsxQ  inncBROus  griotsax,  lrttess,  chixflt  ntou  stbawbsbrt  riil. 

XDmCD  BT 

ELIOT  WARBURTON,  ESQ. 

ADTHOR  OF  "  THE  CRESCE19T  AKD  THE  CROSS,"  ETC. 
2  Tolfl.  Syo,  with  Portraits,  288.  bound. 


Perhaps  no  name  of  modern  times  is  productive  of  so  many  pleasant 
associations  as  that  of  **  Horace  Walpole,"  and  certainly  no  name  was  ever 
more  intimately  connected  with  so  many  diflTerent  subjects  of  importance 
in  connexion  with  Literature,  Art,  Fashion,  and  Politics.  The  position  of 
TWious  members  of  his  family  connecting  Horace  Walpole  with  the  Cabi- 
net, the  Court,  and  the  Legislature — his  own  intercourse  with  those  cha* 
meters  who  became  remarkable  for  brilliant  social  and  intellectual  Quali- 
ties—and  his  reputation  as  a  Wit,  a  Scholar,  and  a  Virtuoso,  cannot  mil  to 
render  his  Memoirs  equally  amusing  and  instructive.  They  nearly  com- 
plete the  chain  of  mixed  personal,  political,  and  literary  history,  commenc- 
ing with  **  Evelyn"  and  "  Pepys,**  carried  forward  by  **  Swift's  Journal  and 
Corretpondence,''  and  ending  almost  in  our  own  day  with  the  histories  of 
Mr.  Macaulay  and  Lord  Mahon. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

*'  The  biography  before  us  is  in  all  respects  eminently  satisfactory.'* — Morning 
Chronicle, 

**  These  Memoirs  ofibr  a  good  subject,  well  treated,  and  form,  indeed,  a  neces- 
9uy  additioQ  Id  the  library  of  every  English  gentleman.  Besides  its  historical 
Talne,  which  is  very  considerable,  it  cannot  be  estimated  too  highly  as  a  book 
of  mere  amusement"— 5toiuiar(/. 

^Two  more  interesting  or  entertaining  Tolumes  than  these  'Memoirs  of 
Horace  Walpole'  may  be  searched  for  for  a  long  time  before  they  will  be  found. 
The  writer  has  woven  into  his  narrative  a  rich  f\ind  of  contemporary  anecdote 
and  illustration.  Most  of  the  nobles,  wits,  and  liieraH  of  the  period  are  Judi- 
ekNuly  introduced."— ilfomin^  Poat 

**  Horace  Walpole  was  the  most  remarkable  man  of  his  time;  and  posterity 
will  do  him  the  justice,  now  that  his  career  is  Ailly  elaborated,  to  place  him 
ill  the  niche  which  belongs  to  him,  as  one  whose  influence  in  the  affahrs  of  his 
coaotij  has  been  fur  beyond  tiie  average  of  other  men." — Messenger, 

'^T^  life  of  Horace  Walpole  is  a  very  raluable  and  interesting  addition  to 
the  historical  library.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  every  part  of  our  later  history 
fflastrated  with  equal  clMuneM  and  impartiality."— TFf«%  Chronicle, 

*<Few  works  of  the  praent  dayoontAhi  mora  matter  fitted  for  entertainoMi&t 
and  instruction."— ifomtii^  Herald. 

—  _ 
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BURKE'S   PEERAGE  AND  BARONETAGE, 

FOR  1852. 

NEW  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  CORRECTED  THROUGHOUT 
FROM  THE  PERSONAL  COMMUNICATIONS  OF 

THE  NOBILITT,  &c. 

With  the  ABMS  ( 1500  in  ntiinber)  aecantelj  taagnnd,  and  iBOorponiied  with  the  Tot 
Kow  readji  in  1  yoL  (comprising  as  mach  matter  as  twenty  ordinary  rolomes),  88s.  booad. 


The  following  is  a  List  of  the  Principal  Contents  of  this  Standard  Work:— 


I.  A  fall  and  interesting  history  of  each 
order  of  the  English  Nobility,  showing  its 
oririn,  rise,  titles,  immunities,  nririleges,  Sec 

IL  A  complete  Memoir  of  the  Queen  and 
Royal  Family,  forming  a  brief  genealogical 
History  of  the  Sovereign  of  this  country,  and 
deducing  the  descent  of  the  Plantageoets, 
Tudors,  Stuarts,  and  Guelohs,  through  thdr 
▼arious  ramifications.  To  this  section  is 
appended  a  list  of  those  Peers  who  inherit 
tne  distinguished  honour  of  Quartering  the 
Rogral  Arms  of  Plantagenet 

IIL  An  Authentic  table  of  Precedence. 

IV.  A  perfect  History  or  All  thb 
Peers  and  Barohetb,  with  the  fullest 
details  of  their  ancestors  and  descendants, 
and  particulars  respecting  every  collateral 
member  of  each  fomily,  and  all  intermar- 
riages, &c. 


V.  The  Spritnal  Lords. 

VL  Foreign  Noblemen^  sabjeets  by 
of  the  British  Crown. 

VIL  Peerages  claimed. 

VIIL  Surnames  of  Peers  and 
with  Heirs  Apparent  and  Presnrapdtt. 

IX  Courtesy  titles  of  Eldest  Sods. 

X.  Peersges  of  the  Three  Kin^dsms  k 
order  of  PrMedenoe. 

XL  Baronets  in  order  of  Preeedenee. 

XIL  Privy  Councillors  of  Vjn^m^  ^ 
Ireland. 

XIII.  Daughters  of  Psen  nianisl  ts 
Commoiiers. 

XIV.  Axx  THK  Obdkss  of  Ksioav> 
HOOD,  with  every  Ki^ht  and  sU  the  KJalflls 
Bachelors. 


X\'.   Mottoes 
illustrations. 


translated,  with  poctiesl 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"  The  most  complete,  the  most  convenient,  and  the  cheapest  work  of  the  kind  ever  gim 
to  the  public" — Suru 

"  The  best  genealogical  and  heraldic  dictionary  of  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage,  and  tht 
first  authority  on  all  questions  afiecting  the  aristocracy.*^ — Globe. 

"  For  the  amazing  quantity  of  personal  and  family  history,  admirable  arrangement  of 
details,  and  accuracy  of  information,  this  genealogical  and  heraldic  dictionary  is  withoat  s 
rival.  It  is  now  tlic  standard  and  acknowledged  book  of  reference  upon  all  questkoi 
touching  pedigree,  and  direct  or  collateral  affinity  with  the  titled  aristocracy.  The  finei^ 
of  each  distinguished  house  is  deduced  through  all  the  various  ramificatiooi.  Everj 
collateral  branch,  however  remotely  connected,  is  introduced ;  and  the  alliances  sre  w 
carefully  inserted,  as  to  show,  in  all  instances,  the  connexion  which  so  intimately  exists 
between  the  titled  and  untitled  aristocracy.  We  have  also  much  most  entertaimag 
historical  matter,  and  many  very  curious  and  interesting  family  traditions.  The  work  ii, 
in  fact,  a  complete  cyclopsedia  of  the  whole  titled  clssses  of  the  empire,  supplying  all  tbt 
information  that  can  possibly  be  desired  on  the  subject."— iromtn^  Post. 


A  COMFAmON  TO  THE  PEEBAGE. 


BURKE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  lANDED  GENTRY, 

FOB  1852. 
^  fflrinealogtcal  Bictfonat]) 

OP  THE  WHOLE  OP  THE  UNTITLED  ABISTOCRACY  OF 

ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND: 

Compiiaiiig  Particulars  of  100,000  Indiyidaals  connected  with  them. 

In  2  Tdnmes,  royal  8to,  Incloding  the  Sapplement,  beantifbllj  printed  in  double 

colnmns,  comprisiog  more  matter  than  30  ordinary  volumes, 

price  only  21,  28^  elegantly  bound, 

WITH  A  SEPARATE  INDEX,  GRATIS, 

CONTAZHINO   SBFEBENCSS  TO  THE  NAB1£8   OF  EYSST   PSBSOM   MENTIONED. 


The  Luided  Gentry  of  England  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  stirring  records  of  its 
ewntfhl  history,  that  some  acquamtance  with  them  is  a  matter  of  necessity  with  the  legis- 
lator, the  lawyer,  the  historical  student,  the  speculator  in  poUtics,  and  the  curious  in  topo- 
gnqphical  and  antiquarian  lore;  and  even  the  very  spirit  of  ordinary  curiosity  will  prompt 
to  a  desire  to  trace  the  origin  and  progress  of  those  families  whose  influence  pervades  the 
towns  and  vilbiges  of  our  land.  This  work  furnishes  such  a  mass  of  authentic  information 
in  regard  to  all  the  prindpal  families  in  the  kingdom  as  has  never  before  been  attempted  to 
be  brought  together.  It  relates  to  the  untitled  families  of  rank,  as  the  **  Peerage  and 
Baronetage**  does  to  the  titled,  and  forms,  in  fact,  a  peerage  of  the  untitled  aristocracy. 
It  embraces  the  whole  of  the  landed  interest,  and  is  indispensable  to  the  library  of  every 
gentleman.  The  great  cost  attending  the  production  of  this  National  Work,  the  first  of  its 
kind,  induces  the  publisher  to  hope  that  the  heads  of  all  families  recorded  in  its  pages  will 
supply  themselves  with  copies. 

'*  A  work  of  this  kind  is  of  a  national  value.  Its  utility  is  not  merely  temporarv,  but  it 
will  exist  and  be  acknowledged  as  long  as  the  families  whose  names  and  genealogies  are 
recorded  in  it  continue  to  form  an  integral  portion  of  the  English  constitution.  As  a  cor- 
rect record  of  descent,  no  family  should  be  without  it.  The  untitled  aristocracjr  have  in 
this  ffneat  work  as  perfect  a  dictionary  of  their  genealogical  history,  family  connexions,  and 
heraHic  rights,  as  the  peerage  and  baronetage.  It  will  be  an  enduring  and  trustworthy 
record.** — Morning  PotL 

"  A  work  in  which  every  gentleman  will  find  a  domestic  interest,  as  it  contains  the 
follest  account  of  every  known  family  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  a  dictionanr  of  all 
names,  fimiilies,  and  their  origin,— of^every  man*s  neighbour  and  friend,  if  not  of  his  own 
relatives  and  immediate  connexions.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  of  tlie  greatest  ntilitjr  to  profes- 
sional men  in  their  researches  respecting  the  members  of  different  fiimilies,  heirs  to  pro- 
perty, &c  Indeed,  it  will  become  as  necessary  as  a  Directory  in  every  office.**— ^e^s 
Afestmger, 


GERMANY; 

ITS    COURTS   AND    PEOPLE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOE  OP  "HffTLDRWD  VEBNON." 

Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.     S  toU.  SrOb  21f,  bound. 

This  work  comprises  a  complete  picture  of  tlie  rarious  coorts  and 
people  of  the  Continent,  ai  the/  appear  amidst  the  wreok  of  the  recent 
revolutions.  The  author  possessed,  through  her  influential  connexions, 
peculiar  facilities  for  acquiring  exoluiiye  information  on  the  t(q»cs  tretted 
of.  She  succeeded  in  penetrating  into  proyincet  and  localities  nrdj 
visited  by  tourists,  and  still  glowmg  with  the  embers  of  civil  war,  and  fol- 
lowed the  army  of  Prussia  in  Grermanj,  of  Bussia  in  Hungary,  and  of 
Radetzky  in  Italy.  Her  pages  teem  with  the  sayings  and  doings  of  almost 
all  the  illustrious  characters,  male  and  fbmale,  whom  the  events  of  the 
last  two  years  have  brought  into  European  celebrity,  combined  with 
graphic  views  of  the  insurrectionary  struggles,  sketchea  of  thevarioof 
aspects  of  society,  and  incidents  of  personal' adventure. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  and  variety  of  the  contenta  of  the  w<sk,  it 
need  only  be  mentioned  that  among  the  countries  Tiaited  will  be  fovad 
Prussia^  Austria,  Hungary,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Serbia,  Styria,  the  Tyrol, 
Hanover,  Brunswick,  Italy,  &c.  To  enumerate  all  the  distinguished  penoo- 
ages  with  whom  the  writer  had  intercourse,  and  of  whom  anecdotes  are  re- 
lated,  would  be  impossible ;  but  they  include  such  names  as  the  Emperon 
of  Austria  and  Russia,  the  Kings  of  Prussia,  Hanover,  Bavaria,  and  Wor* 
temberg,  the  Count  dc  Chambord  (Henry  Y.),  the  Queens  of  Bavaria  an<] 
Prussia,  the  ex-Empress  of  Austria,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  the  Ardi- 
dukes  John,  Francis,  and  Stephen  of  Austria,  Duke  Wilhclm  of  Bruns- 
wick, the  Prince  of  Prussia,  Prince  John  of  Saxony,  the  Countess  Batthj- 
anyi,  Madame  Kossutli,  &c.  Among  the  statesmen,  generals,  and  leading 
actors  in  the  revolutionary  movements,  we  meet  with  Badowitz,  Von 
Gagcrn,  Schwarzcnberg,  Bekk,  Esterhazy,  the  Ban  Jellacic,  Windiicb- 
gratz,  Radetzky,  Welden,  Ilaynau,  Wrangel,  Pillersdorf,  Kossuth,  Blum, 
Gorgey,Batthyanyi,  Pulszky,  Klapka,Bem,Dembinski,Hecker,6truve,&c. 


"  An  important,  yet  most  amusing  work,  throwhig  much  and  richly-coloored 
light  on  matters  with  which  every  one  desires  to  be  informed.  All  the  coartt 
and  people  of  Germany  are  passed  in  vivid  review  before  us.  The  ac- 
count of  the  Austrians,  Magyars,  and  Croats,  will  be  found  esp»aally  inte- 
resting. In  many  of  its  lighter  passages  the  work  may  bear  a  compaziioo 
with  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu's  Letters." — Morning  CkronicU. 
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DIARY    AND    CORRESPONDENCE 

or 

JOHN  EYELTN,  F.R.S., 

Author  of  "  SylTa,"  &c. 

A  NEW  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED,  WITH 
NUMEROUS  ADDITIONAL  NOTES. 

UNEPOBM    WITH    THE    NEW    EDITION    OP  PEPY8*  DIABT. 
In  4  Tols.,  post  Syo,  price  lOs.  6d.  each,  with  IllustTatioiis. 

N.B.— The  First  Two  Volumef,  compiiBing  "  The  Diary,"  are  now  ready. 


The  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  John  Erelyn  has  long  been  regarded  as  an 
ioTaluable  record  of  opinions  and  erents,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  expo- 
•ition  we  possess  of  the  manners,  taste,  learning,  and  religion  of  this  country, 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Diary  comprises  obser- 
Tations  on  the  politics,  literature,  and  science  of  his  age,  during  his  travels  in 
France  and  Italy;  his  residence  in  England  towards  the  lattei;^part  of  the 
Protectorate,  and  his  connexion  with  the  Ck)urts  of  Charles  II.  and  the  two 
subsequent  reigns,  interspersed  with  a  vast  number  of  original  anecdotes  of  the 
most  celebrated  persons  of  that  period.  To  the  Diary  Is  subjoined  the  Cor- 
respcmdenoe  of  Evelyn  with  many  of  his  distinguished  contemporaries;  also 
Original  Letters  fh>m  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  private  secretary  to  King  Charles  I., 
during  some  important  periods  of  that  reign,  with  the  King's  answers;  and 
numerous  letters  fh>m  Sir  Edward  Hyde  (Lord  Clarendon)  to  Sir  Edward 
Nicholas,  and  to  Sir  Richard  Brown,  Ambassador  to  France,  during  the  exile 
of  the  British  Court. 

A  New  Edition  of  this  interesting  work  having  been  long  demanded,  the 
greatest  pains  have  been  taken  to  render  it  as  complete  as  possible,  by  a  careftil 
re-examination  of  the  original  Manuscript,  and  by  illustrating  it  with  such 
annotations  as  will  make  the  reader  more  conversant  with  the  numerous  sub- 
jects re&rred  to  by  the  Diarist. 

"It  has  been  justly  observed  that  as  long  as  Virtue  and  Science  hold  their 
abode  in  this  island,  the  memory  of  Evelyn  will  be  held  in  the  utmost  venera- 
tion. Indeed,  no  change  of  fashion,  no  alteration  of  taste,  no  revolution  of 
science,  have  impairea,  or  can  impair,  his  celebrity.  The  youth  who  looks 
forward  to  an  inheritance  which  he  is  under  no  temptation  to  increase,  will  do 
well  to  bear  the  example  of  Evelyn  in  his  mind,  as  containing  nothing  but  what 
is  imitable,  and  nothing  but  what  is  good.  All  persons,  indeed,  may  find  in 
his  character  something  for  imitation,  but  for  an  English  gentleman  he  is  the 
perfect  model." — Quarterljf  Review. 


g        COLBURN  AND  CO/S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE    LIFE   AND    REIGN    OF    CHARLES  I 

By  I.   DISRAELI. 

A  NEW  EDITION.    REVISED  BY  THE  AUTHOR,  AND  EDITED 
BY  HIS  SON,  B.  DISRAELI,  M.P. 

2  yoIb.,  8to,  uniform  with  the  *<  Cariosities  of  Literature,"  280.  boond. 


OPINIONS  OP  THE  PRESS. 

<*  By  far  the  most  important  work  on  the  important  age  of  Cliarlet  L  that 
modem  times  have  produced." — Quarterb/  Review. 

"  Mr.  Disraeli  has  conceived  that  the  republication  of  his  fatber'a  '  Commen- 
taries on  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Charles  L'  is  pecaliarly  well  timed  at  the  present 
moment ;  and  he  indicates  the  well-known  chapters  on  the  Genioa  of  the  Papacj, 
and  the  critical  relations  of  Protestant  sovereigns  with  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects, as  reflecting,  mirror-like, '  the  events,  thoughts,  passions,  and  peiplexitiet 
of  the  present  agitated  epoch.'  In  particular,  he  observes,  that  the  stones  of 
conversions  to  the  Romish  faith,  then  rife,  seem  like  narratlTes  of  the  present 
hour,  and  that  the  reader  is  almost  tempted  to  substitute  the  names  of  his 
I>ersonal  acquaintances  for  those  of  the  courtiers  of  Charles.  No  apology  was 
needed  for  reintroducing  to  the  world  so  instructive  and  original  a  work  as  that 
of  Isaac  Disraeli." — Times, 

"  At  the  end  of  250  years,  Rome  and  England  are  engaged  in  a  controversy 
having  the  same  object  as  that  in  which  they  were  committed  at  the  commeooe* 
ment  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  no  where  will  the  reader  find  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  controversy,  its  aims,  the  passions  which  it  evoked,  the  ia- 
struments  which  it  employed,  and  its  results,  better  described  than  in  this  ex- 
cellent book." — Standard, 

"The  position  attained  by  the  late  Mr.  Disraeli's  admirable  and  learned  com- 
mentaries on  the  great  events  of  the  Revohition,  and  the  times  that  led  to  it, 
would  at  any  period  }iave  warranted  its  republication.  To  those,  however,  to 
whom  tlie  bearing  of  its  remarks,  and  the  effect  of  the  author's  researches  are 
known  on  the  religious  question  of  that  day,  their  apt  and  effective  bearing  on 
the  most  vital  topic  of  our  present  religio-political  existence,  will  give  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  work  an  additional  value." — Britannia, 

"The  history  of  Charles  I.  required  a  Tacitus,  and,  in  our  opinion,  this  work 
ought  to  have  that  standard  character." — Gentleman's  Magazine, 
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LIYES  OF  THE  PRINCESSES  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  MRS  EVERETT  GREEN, 

EDITOB  OF  THE  « LETTERS  OF  ROYAL  AND  ILLUSTRIOUS  LADIES." 
3  vols.,  post  Svo,  with  IllaBtrations,  lOs.  6d.  each,  bound. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"  A  most  agreeable  book,  forming  a  meet  companion  for  the  work  of  Miss  Strickland,  to 
which,  indeed,  it  is  an  indispensable  addition.  The  authoress,  alreadj  faTourablj  known 
to  the  learned  world  bj  her  excellent  coDectioD  of  *  Letters  of  Rojal  and  Illnstrioas  Ladies, 
has  executed  her  task  with  great  skill  and  fidelity.  Every  page  displays  careful  research 
and  accuracy.  There  is  a  graceful  combination  of  sound,  historical  erudition,  with  an  air 
of  romance  and  adventure  that  is  highly  pleasing,  and  renders  the  work  at  once  an  agreeable 
companion  of  the  boudoir,  and  a  valuable  addition  to  the  historical  library.  Mrs.  Green 
has  entered  upon  an  untrodden  path,  and  g^ves  to  her  biographies  an  air  of  fireshness  and 
novelty  very  alluring.  The  first  two  volumes  (including  the  Lives  of  twenty-five  Princesses) 
carry  us  fhnn  the  daughters  of  the  Conqueror  to  the  family  of  Edward  I. — a  highly  inte- 
resting period,  replete  with  curious  illustrations  of  tho  genius  and  manners  of  the  Middle 
A^es.  Such  works,  from  the  truthfulness  of  their  spirit,  furnish  a  more  lively  picture  of 
tlM  times  than  even  the  graphic,  though  delusive,  pencil  of  Scott  and  James." — BrUcamia, 

"  The  vast  utility  of  the  task  undertaken  by  the  gifted  author  of  this  interesting  book 
can  only  be  equalled  by  the  skill,  ingenuity,  and  research  displayed  in  its  accomplishment. 
The  fidd  Mrs.  Green  has  selected  is  an  untrodden  one.  Mrs.  Green,  on  giving  to  the  world 
ft  work  which  will  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  correct  idea  of  the  private  histories  and  personal 
cbftracters  of  the  royal  ladies  of  England,  has  done  sufiicient  to  entitle  her  to  the  respect 
and  gratitude  of  the  country.  labour  of  her  task  was  exceedingly  great,  involving 

researches,  not  only  into  English  records  and  chronicles,  but  into  those  of  almost  every 
civilised  oountxy  in  Europe.  The  style  of  Mrs.  Green  is  admirable.  She  has  a  fine  per- 
ception of  character  and  manners,  a  penetrating  spirit  of  observation,  and  singuhur  exactness 
of  judgment.  The  memoirs  are  richly  fraught  with  the  S]^t  of  romantic  adventure.**— 
Mormng  Pott 

''This  work  is  a  worthy  companion  to  Miss  Strickland's  admirable  'Queens  of 
England.*  In  one  respect  the  subject-matter  of  these  volumes  is  more  interesting,  because 
it  is  more  diversified  than  that  of  the  *  Queens  of  England.*  That  celebrated  work,  although 
its  heroines  were,  for  the  most  part,  foreign  Princesses,  related  ahnost  entirely  to  the  his- 
toiy  of  this  country.  The  Princesses  of  England,  on  the  contrary,  are  themselves  English, 
bat  their  lives  are  nearly  all  connected  with  foreign  nations.  Their  biographies,  conse- 
quently, afford  us  a  j^pse  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  chief  European 
kingdoms,  a  circumstance  which  not  only  gives  to  the  work  the  charm  of  variety,  but 
which  is  likely  to  render  it  peculiarly  useful  to  the  general  reader,  as  it  links  together  by 
association  the  ccmtemporaneous  history  of  various  nations.  The  histories  are  related 
with  an  earnest  simplicity  and  copious  explicitness.  The  reader  is  informed  without 
being  wearied,  and  alternately  enlivened  by  some  spirited  description,  or  touched  by 
some  pathetic  or  tender  episode.  We  cordially  commend  Mrs.  Everett  Green's  production 
to  general  attention;  ii  is  (neceflsarily)  as  useful  as  history,  and  fully  as  entertammg  as 
rcmiance.**— 6^ 


MADAME  PULSZKY'S  MEMOIRS. 

Ck)mpriBiiig  Fall  and  Xnterestliig  DetaiLi  of 

THE  LATE  EVENTS  IN  HUNGARY. 

With  an  Historical  Introduction  by  FRANCIS  PULSZKY,  Late  Unaer- 
Secretary  of  State  to  Ferdinand,  Emperor  of  Auatiia  and 

King  of  Hungary. 

2  yol0«  post  8yo»  2l8.boTmd. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PBBSa 

"  The  nationality  of  the  people,  their  martial  prowen,  and  present  nahappy  <>tfSi  hsve 
iBvested  Hnngtry  with  the  intereet  of  a  teoond  Poland,  and  Wettem  Bnrope  anrt 
benaturaUydeeiroastoleaniBomethiiigof  their  ciTil  and  iooiallifiB.  TtaasairelvBMiiit 
the  joint  production  of  H.  and  lUdame  Pulnkj.  While  the  laMor  recorda  Imt  imjav- 
■ions  and  recollections  of  Hungarian  life,  we  bare  to  thank  M«  Pulsiky  for  ajeij^ 
snmmary  of  the  history  of  Hungary,  from  the  days  of  Arpad  to  the  reign  of  Fwmoiiid 
the  First,  and  the  reform  movement— a  history  which  abounds  In  Intereatlng  inddnti 
and  useful  lessons  for  the  statesman  and  the  philoeophio  historian.  Martanm  Pulssky'i 
narrative  of  her  wanderings  and  dangers  is  agroeably  dii^mified  with  sketches  and  anec- 
dotes from  Magyar  life,  as  well  as  with  andent  legends  from  Hungarian  histony  sad 
modem  passages  in  the  late  war  of  Independence.  It  cannot  ftdl  to  ezdte  an  interest  ia 
all  classes  of  readers— In  those  who  open  abook  only  f or  amnsement,  aa  well  as  in  those 
who  look  for  something  more  GndvaeiDg."—JSdifUmrgh  Mevi&uf, 

'*  We  need  hardly  Infbrm  our  readers  that  the  authoress  of  this  work  Is  the  aocompUshed 
wife  of  the  gentleman  who  was  originally  accredited  to  the  English  cabinet  by  the 
provisional  government  of  Hungary.  The  private  interest  attaching  to  the  redtal  of 
events  which  have  become  so  famous  would  insure  a  vnde  popularity  for  Madame  Polnky'i 
book.  But  we  should  very  much  under-estimate  its  value  if  we  so  limited  our  praiM. 
The  memoirs,  indeed,  contain  sketches  of  social  life  which  are  worthy  of  a  place  by  the 
side  of  Madame  de  Stael  de  Launay  and  Madame  Campan.  But  they  are  also  rich 
in  political  and  topographical  information  of  the  first  character.  Madame  Pulssky  vss 
in  the  habit  of  direct  intercourse  with  the  foremost  and  most  distinguished  of  the 
Hungarian  generals  and  statesmen,  and  has  given  a  complete  summaiT"  of  the  political 
events  in  Hungary,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Hungarian  deputation  in  IMS,  to  the  treason 
of  General  Gorgey  on  the  13th  of  August.  1849.  M.  Pulszky  has  also  prefixed  a  valuable 
introduction,  which  gives  the  most  complete  history  of  Hungary  that  haa  ever  issued  frwn 
the  English  press."—  Olohe. 

**  With  all  the  charms  of  romance,  these  volumes  possess  the  graver  interest  of  his- 
tory. Full  of  personal  anecdotes,  historical  reminiscences,  and  legendary  assodations : 
teeming  with  interesting  adventures,  rich  in  social  illustration  and  topographical 
description,  the  memoirs  present  to  all  classes  of  readers  an  attraction  quite  indepen- 
dent of  the  recent  important  events,  of  which  they  give  so  clear  and  connected  a  narra- 
tive."— Morning  Post. 

"  In  this  most  interesting  book  we  have  revealed  in  the  characteristic  memoirs  of  an 
eye-witness  the  whole  story  of  Hungary  and  its  revolution.  The  intrigues  of  Latoar 
with  Jellachich,  the  treachery  of  the  court,  the  part  taken  by  Kossuth  and  other 
eminent  characters,  the  Hungarian  deputation  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  final  breach 
between  Hungary  and  Austria,  are  told  as  forcibly  as  simply."— Daily  News, 

"  It  is  impossible  that  the  great  Hungarian  struggle  for  freedom  can  ever  find  a  histo- 
rian more  honest  in  point  of  narrative,  more  sincere  in  conviction,  or  more  uizious  to 
do  full  justice  to  the  truth  than  Madame  ¥u\sz^"— Observer. 
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NOW  COMPLETE,  IN  MVB  VOLUMES,  POST  OCTAVO, 

WITH  POSXBAITB,  &0.,  BAITXMOICSLT  BOUVD,  VBIOB  85fl., 

PEPYS'     DIARY 

MJ)  CORRESPONDENCE, 

ILLtlSTBATlTB  OF  THB  SBIONB  Ot  OHAXtXB  IL  ASB  3AMM  It 

EDITED  BT   LORD  BRAIBROOKE. 

This  Bdltion  contains  all  thx  passagm  jibstorsd  fbok  thb  OBionrAL 

XAiruBGBiFT,  Mid  All  the  Additional  Notts. 

VBOM  THB  BDIKBUBQH  ESVIBW. 

"We  unhesitatingly  charaoteriM  this  journal  as  the  meet  remarkable  production  of 
its  kind  which  has  ever  been  ffiven  to  the  world.  His  Diary  makes  us  comprehend 
the  great  historical  events  of  the  age,  and  the  people  who  bore  a  part  in  them,  and 
gives  us  more  dear  jdimtoses  into  the  true  Bnglish  life  of  the  timet  thin  all  the  other 
memorials  of  them  that  nave  come  down  to  our  own*" 

FROM  THB  ATHENiBUM. 

"The  best  book  of  its  kind  in  the  Bnglish  language.  The  new  matter  is  extremely 
ouiious,  and  occasionally  far  more  characteristic  and  entertaininK  than  the  old.  The 
writer  is  seen  in  a  clearer  light,  and  the  reader  is  taken  into  his  inmost  loaL  *  I'epys' 
Diary*  is  the  ablest  pieture  of  the  age  in  which  the  writer  lived,  and  a  work  of  itanaard 
importanoa  in  BngUah  Uteratore." 


DIARY  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  WARD, 

VICAR  OF  STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 
xzTENDma  FROM  1648  TO  1679. 

1  ToL,  Syo,  6i.  bound. 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting,  and  in  some  resneots  important,  works  of  its  class  that 
we  have  had  since  Lord  Herbert  of  Oberbnry  and  Mrs.  Godolphin  found  modem  editors. 
The  diaries  of  Laud  and  Pepys  are  among  the  most  iiilereeting,  If  not  the  most  necessary 
materials  that  the  historian  of  the  Stuarts  can  use.  and  this  diary  of  Ward's  is,  in  some 
respects,  eqoal  to  either  of  them,  as  far  as  it  extends.  To  those  who  wish  to  know  how 
the  Hampaens,  the  Falklands,  and  even  the  Shakspeares  tetuall/  lived,  this  volume  will 
afford  much  information.  He,  especially,  who  loves  Sbakspeare  ^1  find  much  to  interest 
bim  in  the  diarj  of  one  who  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  his,  and  who  sought  everj 
opportunity  of  obtaining  information  concerning  the  man  whom  no  hero'worshipper  can 
too  much  exalt." — Morning  Chronicle. 

LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  JOAN  LOCKE. 

B/  LORD  KING.    3  toU.  16f. 


THE  DIARIES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE 

EARLS  OF  CLAREiNDON  AND  ROCHESTER; 

Comprising  important  Fttfticnlars  of  the  Berolution,  Ac. 

Published  from  the  Original  BiSS.    With  Kotei.    %  vols.,  with  fine  Portraits 

and  Plates,  bound,  1^  lis.  6d. 
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COLBUBN  AND  CO.'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONa 


BURKE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE 

EXTINCT,  DORMANT,  &  ABEYANT  PEERAGES 

OF  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND. 

Beftutifdll/  printed,  in  1  toL  Sto,  containing  800  doabto-colnmn  pagee,  21a.  boond. 

This  work,  formed  on  a  plan  preoMly  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Borke's  popalar  DictiooBzy 
of  the  present  PeerasB  and  Baronetage,  comprises  those  peerages  whioi  hare  ben  in*, 
pended  or  extinguished  since  the  Conquest,  partienlariring  the  membera  of  each  fiumU  io 
each  generation,  and  brineing  the  lineage,  in  all  jKmible  cases,  thztmgfa  either  ooUatcnfa  or 
females,  down  to  exisline  houses.  It  connects,  in  many  instances,  the  new  with  the  old 
nobility,  and  it  will  in  afl  cases  show  the  cause  which  has  infloenoed  the  reriYal  d  m 
eztinbt  dignity  in  a  new  creation.  It  should  be  particQlarly  noticed,  that  this  ntw  wk 
appeortams  nearly  as  much  to  extant  as  to  extmct  persons  of  distinctinn;  fat  thoegli 
dignities  pass  away,  it  rarely  occurs  that  whole  families  do. 


CONT 

1.  Peerages  of  Enghmd  extmct  by  failure  of 

issue,  attainder,  &&,  alphabetically,  ac- 
cording to  Surnames. 

2.  Baronies  by  Writ — England — in  abey- 

ance, and  still  vested  probably  in  exist- 
ing heirs. 

8.  Extinct  and  Abeyant  Peerages  of  Eng- 
land, according  to  titles. 

4.  Charters  of  Freedom — ^Magna  Charta — 
Charter  of  Forests. 

6.  Boll  of  Battel  Abbey. 


CNTS. 

6.  Peerages  of  Ire]aad,eact]oct  by  fidhne  if 

issoe,  attainder,  &&,  alpfaabetiesBf, 
acGoraing  to  SumaoBea. 

7.  Baitmies  by  Writ — Ireland — in  afaef- 

ance. 

8.  Peerages  of  Ireland,  extinct  and  abej- 

ant,  alphabetically,  ftoeordiB|r  to  TUka. 

9.  Peenges  of  Scotland,  eztinetTW  fidkBt 

of  issue,  attainder,  &C.,  alpbaMtia%, 
according  to  Samamea. 
10.  Extmct  Peerages  of  Scotland,  alpba- 
beUcaOy,  according  to  Titles. 


MEMOIRS  OF  SCIPIO  DE  RICCI, 

LATE   BISHOP   OF   PI8T0IA   AND   PSATO ; 

REFORMER  OF  CATHOLICISM  IN  TUSCANY. 

Cheaper  Edition,  2  vols.  8to,  12s.  bound. 

The  leading  feature  of  this  important  work  is  its  application  to  the  great  questioo  wnr 
at  issue  between  our  Protestant  and  Catholic  fellow-subjects.  It  contains  a  complete 
exposi  of  the  Romish  Church  Establishment  during  the  eighteenth  centarr,  and  or  the 
abuses  of  the  Jesuits  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  li^Uny  particulars  of  tin 
most  thrilling  kind  are  brought  to  light. 


MADAME   CAMPAFS  MEMOIRS 

OF  THE  COURT  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

Cheaper  Edition,  2  toIs.  870,  with  Portraits,  price  only  12s. — The  same  in  French,  7s. 

**  We  have  seldom  perused  so  entertaining  a  work.  It  is  as  a  mirror  of  the  most  spka- 
did  Court  in  Europe,  at  a  time  when  the  monarchy  had  not  been  shorn  of  any  of  its  beams, 
that  it  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention." — Chronicle. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  REPUBLICAN  FRANCE. 


By  DB.  MILLINGEN.    69. 
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ANECDOTES  OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY, 

▲NO 

EPISODES  IN  ANCESTRAL  STORY. 

By  J.  BERNARD  BURKE,  Esq., 

Author  of  **  The  WbUxj  of  the  Landed  Gentry,**  **  The  Peerage  and  Baronetage,**  &e. 

Sbooitd  and  CnBATBK  EDiTXoy,  2  Tols.,  poet  8vo,  2l8.  bonnd. 

The  memoirs  of  our  great  families  are  replete  with  details  of  the  most 
striking  and  romantic  interest,  throwing  light  on  the  occurrences  of  public 
as  well  as  domestic  life,  and  elucidating  the  causes  of  manj  important 
national  events.  How  little  of  the  personal  history  of  the  Aristocracy  is 
generally  known,  and  yet  how  full  of  amusement  is  the  subject  I  Almost 
erery  eminent  family  has  some  event  connected  with  its  rise  or  great- 
ness, some  curious  tradition  interwoven  with  its  annals,  or  some  calamity 
casting  a  gloom  over  the  brilliancy  of  its  achievements,  which  cannot  fail 
to  attract  the  attention  of  that  sphere  of  society  to  which  this  work  more 
fMurticularly  refers,  and  must  equally  interest  the  general  reader,  with 
whom,  in  this  country,  the  records  of  the  higher  claraes  have  always  pos- 
sessed a  peculiar  attraction.  The  anecdotes  of  the  Aristocracy  here  re- 
corded go  far  to  show  that  there  are  more  marvels  in  real  life  than  in  the 
creations  of  fiction.  Let  the  reader  seek  romance  in  whatever  book,  and 
at  whatever  period  he  may,  yet  nought  will  he  find  to  surpass  the  unex- 
aggerated  reality  here  unfolded. 

**  Mr.  Burke  has  here  given  ns  the  most  corions  inddenta,  the  most  stirring  tales,  and 
the  most  remarkable  drcnmstances  connected  with  the  histones,  public  and  pnrate,  of  oar 
noble  booses  and  aristocratio  families,  and  has  pat  them  into  a  snape  which  will  presenre 
them  in  the  library,  and  render  them  the  fiivoorite  study  of  those  who  are  mterested  in 
the  ronumce  of  real  life.  These  stories,  with  all  the  reahty  of  established  fiut,  read  with 
as  mnch  spirit  as  the  tales  of  Boccado,  and  are  as  fall  of  strange  matter  for  reflection  and 
amazement** — BrUamUa. 

*'  We  cannot  estimate  too  highlj  the  interest  of  Mr.  Bnrke*8  entertaining  and  instrnctiTe 
work.  For  the  corioos  natare  of  the  details,  the  extraordinanr  anecdotes  related,  the 
strange  scenes  described,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  for  it.  It  wiU  be  read  bj 
every  one.**— ^bsicfay  Timet. 

ROMAMIC  RECORDS  OF  DISTINGUISHED 

FAMILIES. 

Being  the  Second  Series  of  "  Anecdotes  of  the  Aristocracy.*' 

By  J.  B.  BURKE,  Esq. 

2  Tob.,  post  8to,  21s.  bound. 

'*  From  the  copious  materials  afforded  bj  the  historr  of  the  Endish  Aristecraej,  Mr. 
Borke  has  made  another  and  a  most  happj  selection,  adding  a  second  wing  to  his  interest- 
ing picture-gallerf.  Some  of  the  most  striking  incidents  on  record  in  the  annals  of  high 
and  noble  families  are  here  presented  to  YitwJ"'—Jokn  BuU, 
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HISTORIC    SCENES. 

By  AGNES  STRICKLAND. 

Author  of  "  lirei  of  the  Qaeens  of  England."  &c.    1  toL»  post  8to,  degi 

bound,  with  Portrait  of  the  Author,  10a.  6d. 

**  This  attnctive  Tolmne  is  replete  with  interest  Wn  Ifios  Striekland^s  fonmr  n 
it  will  be  found,  we  doabt  not,  m  the  hands  of  Toathfol  branches  of  a  famOy,  as  w 
in  those  of  their  pMuvnts,  to  all  and  each  of  whom  it  cannot  fidl  to  be  alike  uaaaia^ 
instractive." — BrUamua, 

"  This  delightful  book  will  speedilj  become  a  reiaung  faToante.  These  deepl 
taresting  compositions  abound  in  delicate  and  refined  sentimciit,  growing  fli^ 
imafpnation  and  ^e  utmost  poetic  beautj."— ITes^y  Chronicle, 


lEHERS  OF  ROYAL  AND  ILLUSTRIOtJS  LAD! 

OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Now  first  published  from  the  Originals,  with  Historical  Notion. 

By  MRS.  EVERETT  GREEN, 

Author  of  **  Lives  of  the  Princesses  of  England.** 

Choicer  Edition,  8  to1s.|  with  Facsimile  Autographs,  StC^  158.  bound 


GENERAL    PEPE'S    NARRATIV 

OF  THE  WAR  IN   ITALY, 

FROM  1847  to  1850;  INCLUDING  THE  SIEGE  OF  VENl 

Now  first  published  from  the  original  Italian  Manuscript. 
2  vols.,  post  8vo,  21s.  bound. 

"  The  rrand  features  of  the  recent  Italian  movement  in  favour  of  a  national  exi 
have  hod  no  other  such  authentic  portraiture  as  these  volumes  convey.  The 
documents  and  letters  which  the  work  contains  make  it  indispensable  to  the  his 
of  these  times.  The  whole  panorama  of  the  Revolution  is  here  gone  over — the  i 
movement  beginning  at  Rome— the  agitation  caused  thereby  in  Tlorence  and  K 
thence  snreading  to  Sicily.  Piedmont,  and  Austrian  Italy— the  threats  and  hostil 
tude  of  tne  Court  of  Vienna— the  spirited  revolt  of  the  Sicilians — the  increased  tyra 
German  generals  in  Lombar^ly— the  crash  of  the  Parisian  Revolution— the  nae 
populace  of  Milan  against  Radctzky,  the  declaration  of  Charles  Albert,  and  advance 
Sardinian  troops — the  battle  of  Goito— the  exultation  of  feeling  iu  Rome  and  Flor 
the  flight  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany— the  revolution  in  Naples — the  treach 
Pope  and  King— the  dreadful  massacre  in  Naples— the  disasters  of  Cliafles  Alber 
bombardment  of  Brescia— the  glorious  defence  of  Venice — the  flight  of  the  Pop< 
Rome— the  arrival  of  Mazzini— tho  proclamation  of  the  Republic  from  the  Cai 
the  invasion  of  the  Roman  States  by  the  armies  of  Spain,  Austria,  France,  and  Na 
the  fall  of  Venire  and  of  Rome- aud  tho  whole  chiUn  of  events  doim  to  the  Pc 
return."— Atheiiceum. 

"We  predict  that  posterity  will  accept  General  Pepe  as  the  historlMiof  the 
Italian  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Uis  work  is  worthy  of  all  comn 
tion  "—iStayidard. 
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THE 

EEY.  R.  MILMAN'S  LIFE  OF  TASSO. 

2  Tols.,  po«t  8to,  21b,  bound. 

**Mr.  Mihoan's  book  has  oonaiderable  merit  He  has  eridentlj,  in  his  interesting 
Viograph  J  of  Tasso,  undertaken  a  labour  of  lore.  His  diligence  has  been  great,  his  ma- 
tanui  are  eopions  and  well-arranged,  and  his  sketches  of  the  poet's  contemporaries  form 
agreeable  episodes  in  the  narrative  of  Tasso*s  works  and  woesr-^EditUfurffh  Review. 

**  The  present  work,  from  the  touching  interest  of  its  subject,  is  likely  to  be  extensively 

*'  Mr.  Ifihnaa's  Inography  is  a  yery  good  one.  The  work  will  find  a  place  in  every 
library.'* — BrikamUi. 

**  A  most  valuable  addition  to  oar  literary  treasnres— fraught  with  deep  and  thrilling 
interest."— ifomin^  PotL 

'*  Hr.  Milman*B  Memoir  of  Tasso  is  a  work^of  considerable  interest :  entering  fully  into 
the  narticuUn  of  the  great  poet* s  life,  and  giving  a  general  review  of  his  works.**— n/o^n 


MEMOffiS  AOT)  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 

SIR  ROBERT  MURRAY  KEITH,  K.B., 

JUif lister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Courts  of  Dresden^  Copenhagen^  and  Vienna^ 
from  1769  to  1798;  with  Biographical  Memoirs  of 

QUEEN  CAROLINE  MATILDA,  SISTER  OF  GEORGE  IH. 

2  vols.f  pott  8vo,  with  Portraits,  21s.  bound. 

Sr  Robert  Murray  Keith,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  one  of  the  ablest  diplomatists  of 
the  last  century,  and  held  the  post  of  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Copenhagen,  when 
Caroline  Matilda,  Queen  of  Denmark,  the  unfbrtunate  sister  of  George  HI.,  was  involved  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Struensee,  and  was  only  saved  from  the  severest  punishment  her  vindic- 
tive enemy  the  Queen-Mother  could  inflict,  by  the  spirited  interposition  of  the  British 
Ambassador.  Sr  Robert  Keith  also  for  a  kmg  period  represented  his  Sovereign  at  the 
Courts  of  Dresden  and  Vienna;  and  his  papers,  edited  by  a  member  of  lus  frmily,  throw 
considerable  light  m  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  reign  of  George  HI.,  besides  conveying 
many  curious  particulars  of  the  great  men  and  events  of  the  period.  Among  the  variety  of 
interesting  documents  comprised  in  these  volumes,  wfll  be  fonnd—Letten  fiiom  Frederick, 
Cng  of  Prussia;  Caroline  Matilda,  Queen  of  Denmark;  Princes  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick, 
Kaunits,  and  Czartoriski;  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland,  York,  Queensbury,  Montagu,  and 
Newcastle;  Lords  Stormont,  St  Asaph,  Heathfield,  Hardwicke,  Dariington,  Auckland, 
Apsley,  Barrington,  Stair;  Counts  Bentinck  and  Rosenberg;  Baron  Trenek;  Field-Mar- 
shals Conway  and  Keith;  Sirs  Walter  Scott,  Joseph  Torke,  Nathaniel  WraxaD,  John 
Sebright ;  Dr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Pitt,  Howard,  Mrs.  Piozzi,  Mrs.  Montagu,  &c.,  &c 

'*  A  large  portion  of  this  Important  and  highly  interestine  work  consists  of  letters,  that 
we  venture  to  sav  wiU  bear  a  comparison  for  sterling  wit,  lively  humour,  entertaining  gossip, 
piquant  personal  anecdotes,  and  brilliant  pictures  of  social  life,  in  its  highest  phases,  both  at 
home  ana  abroad,  with  those  of  Horace  Walpole  himself.**— CW<  Journal, 
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CAPTAIN  CMWFORD'S  REMINISCENCES 

OF  ADMIRALS  SIR  E.  OWEN,  SIR  B.  HALLOWELL  CAEEW 
AND  OTHER  DISTINGUISHED  COMMANDERS. 

2  Tols.,  post  Svo,  with  Portraits,  21s.  bound. 

**  A  work  which  cannot  fail  of  heing  popohir  in  erery  portion  of  our  lea^^  irie,  and  d 
being  read  with  delight  by  all  who  feel  interested  m  the  right  hand  of  our  ctmataf-^ 
Navy."— P^ymoot*  Herald. 

REYELATIONS    OF  PRINCE   TALLEYRAND. 

By  M.  COLMACHE, 

THE  PBINCB^S  PRIVATB  8BCBETABT. 

Second  Edition,  1  Tolnme,  post  8to,  with  Portrait,  10s.  6d.  booad. 

"  We  have  penued  this  work  with  extreme  mterest  It  is  a  portnit  of  TaOeTma 
drawn  by  hie  own  hand." — Morning  PoH, 

**  A  more  interesting  work  has  not  issued  from  the  press  for  many  years.  It  is  in  tnSk 
a  complete  Boswell  sketch  of  the  greatest  dijdomatist  of  the  age." — Smndcty  Timet, 


HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR  IN  GERMANY  AND 

FRANCE  IN  1813  &  1814. 

By  Lieut-Gen.  the  MARQUIS  OF  LONDONDERRY,  O.C3.,  &c  ftc,  Sis. 


Now  ready,  Volums  XI.,  price  7s.,  of 

M.  A.  THIERS'  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE, 

FROM  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  CONSULATE  IN  1800, 
TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 

A  SEQUEL  TO  HIS  HISTORY  OP  THE  FRENCH  RETOLUTI02C. 

Having  filled  at  different  times  the  high  oflSces  of  Minister  of  the  Interior,  of  Financ^ 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  President  of  the  Council,  M.  Thiers  has  enjoyed  faalitics  beyoufl 
the  reacn  of  every  other  biographer  of  Napoleon  for  procuring,  from  exclusive  and 
authentic  sources,  the  choicest  materials  for  his  present  work.  As  guardian  to  the 
archives  of  the  state,  he  had  access  to  diplomatic  papers  and  other  documents  of  tbe 
liighest  importance,  hitherto  known  only  to  a  privileged  few,  and  the  publication  of  wbici 
cannot  fail  to  produce  a  great  sensation.  From  private  sources,  M.  Thiers,  it  appears,  has 
also  derived  much  valuable  information.  Many  interesting  memoirs,  diaries,  and  liters, 
all  hitherto  unpublished,  and  most  of  them  destined  for  political  reasons  to  remain  so, 
have  been  placed  at  his  disposal :  while  all  the  leading  characters  of  the  empire,  who  wctc 
alive  when  the  author  undertook  the  present  Wstory,  have  supplied  him  with  a  ma»  rf 
incidents  and  anecdotes  which  have  never  before  appeared  in  print,  and  the  accnncj  and 
value  of  which  may  bo  inferred  from  the  fact  of  these  parties  having  been  themselva  eje- 
witnesses  of,  or  actors  in,  the  great  events  of  the  period. 

*«*  To  prevent  disappointment,  the  public  are  requested  to  be  particnlar  in  giving  tlttir 
orders  for  "Colburns  Authorised  Translaxiojt." 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS; 

FROM  THE  CONVENTION  PARLIAMENT  OF  1688-9,  TO  THE  PASSING  OF 

THE  REFORM  BILL  IN  1832. 

By  WM.  CHARLES  TOWNSEND,  ESQ^  M.A.    2  toIs.  8vo,  128.  bound. 

"  We  haye  here  a  collection  of  biographical  notices  of  all  the  Speakers  who  ha?e  presided 
doring  the  hundred  and  forty-fonr  years  above  defined,  and  of  several  Members  or  Parlia- 
JiMBt  the  most  distinguished  in  that  period.  Much  useful  and  curious  information  is  scat- 
twsd  throof^out  the  Yo\umm,^^Quarterlif  Review, 

DIARY  AOT)  MEMOIRS  OF  SOPfflA  DOROTHEA, 

CONSORT    OF    GEORGE    I. 

Now  first  published  from  the  Originals. 
Cheaper  Edition,  2  vols.,  8vo,  with  Portrait,  12s.  bound. 

"  A  work  aboundins  in  the  romance  of  real  life.**— JfeMen^er. 

**  A  book  dT  marvelkus  revelations,  establishing  beyond  all  doubt  the  perfect  innocence 
of  the  beautiful,  highly-^fted,  and  inhumanly-treated  Sophia  Dorothea."— iVbvo/  and 
MUUaty  GazeUe.  

DIARY  OF  THE  TIMES  OF  GEORGE  IV. ; 

With  Original  Letters  from  the  late  QUEEN  CAROLINE,  the  PRINCESS 
CHAIUiOTTE,  and  Tarions  other  dlatinguished  penonaget^  4  yolky  218. 

LETTERS   OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF   SCOTS. 

Illustrative  of  Her  Personal  History. 
Edited,  with  an  Historical  Introduction  and  Notes, 

By  AGNES  STRICKLAND. 

Cheaper  Edition,  with  numerous  Additions,  uniform  with  Miss  Strickland's  "  Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  England."    2  vols.,  post  8vo,  with  Portrait,  &c.,  128.  bound. 

**  The  best  collection  of  authentic  memorials  relative  to  the  Queen  of  Scots  that  has 
erer  appeared." — Morning  Chronicle. 

MEMOIRS  OF  MADEMOISELLE  DE  MONTPENSIER. 

Written  by  HERSELF.    3  vols.,  post  8vo,  with  Portrait. 

"  One  of  the  most  delightful  and  deeply-mteresting  works  we  have  read  for  a  long 
time.**— Tr«e%  ChronicU,         

LADY  BLESSmCxTOFS  JOURNAL 

OP  HER  CONVERSATIONS  WITH  LORD  BYBON. 

Cheaper  Edition,  in  8vo,  embellished  with  Portraits  of  Lady  Blessington  and  Lord  Byron, 

price  only  7s.  bound. 

"  The  best  thing  that  has  been  written  on  Lord  Byron."— iS^ecto/or. 
"  Universally  acknowledged  to  be  delightful." — Athenasum, 


3IEM0IRS  OF  THE  DUCHESS  DE  LA  VALLIERE 

AND  MADAME  DE  MAINTENON. 

Comprising  numerous  interesting  Anecdotes  of  the  French  Court,  2  vols.,  IDs. 
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NARRATIVE  OF  A  TWO  YEARS' 

RESIDENCE   AT   NINEVEH; 

AND 

AVELS  IN  MESOPOTAMIA,  ASSYRIA,  ahd  SYRIA, 

WITH  BEKABKS  ON  THE  0HALDXAH8,  XEgtOtOAXB^  TXZXDtEXB,  £c 

By  the  Bey.  J.  F.  FLETCHER.    Two  yoIb^  post  Sro,  2l8.boimd. 


These  Trayels  embrace  not  onlyKinereh  and  its  antiquities,  butTarioosikev 
and  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  Yezidees,  the  Nestoiiana,  and  Orien- 
tal Christians,  as  well  as  notices  of  the  countrj  between  Motnl  and  Afeppo, 
which  has  been  explored  by  few  European  trayellers.    The  intimate  rdadflu  ' 
with  the  natives  of  the  coontrj  entered  into  by  Mr.  Fletcbery  who  resided  tamt  \ 
years  at  Mosul,  during  his  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  the  Oriental  Churdie^  • 
have  fhmished  him  with  a  vast  fund  of  anecdote  and  illustration.    The  ircrk  | 
also  comprises  disquisitions  on  the  ancient  cities  of  Mesopotamia,  and  on  the 
f  uccessive  empires  established  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  with  remsrki 
on  the  hTpothesis  advocated  by  Major  Rawlinson  as  regards  the  eariy  Ajsyijaii 
kings.  

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"  A  work  of  rreat  merit— the  remarks  of  a  hiffhlv  intelligent  and  acute  obaerrrt. 
The  work  is  not  less  acceptable  as  a  book  of  travel  than  it  is  v&Iuable  as  an  auxiiivr 
to  the  archaeology  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."— <5?/andard. 

"  At  a  time  when  the  startling  discoveries  of  Mr.  Layard  have  called  public  attentio:^ 
to  the  cradle  of  Asiatic  civilisation,  the  notes  of  a  two  years'  residence  on  the  inifbij 
plain  of  Nineveh,  and  of  excursions  into  the  remotest  parts  of  Assyria,  from  the  fien 
of  another  traveller,  cannot  fail  to  excite  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Mr-  Fletcfwr. 
well  versed  in  the  questions  connected  with  the  geography  of  Scripture,  and  with  the  his- 
tory and  position  of  the  different  Churches  of  the  East,  made  his  obsorvations  on  tk« 
countries  which  ho  visited,  not  as  an  ordinary  traveller  who  picks  up  his  knowlolre 
casually,  here  and  there,  but  as  an  cxpericnoed  student,  who  knows  befordiand  upon  vbu 
points  no  is  to  dir(:?t  his  inquiries.  His  volumes  form  an  instructive  and  airrecahk  pe- 
dant to  Mr.  Layard's  more  exclusively  antiauarian  researches.  The  reader  will  m«t 
with  much  valuabl  3  information  which  he  would  look  for  in  vain  elsewhere."— J<>A»  Bu'i, 

**  A  book  which  lets  us  more  into  the  secret  of  the  habits  and  ideas  of  the  Mtir« 
of  Eastern  Asia,  more  especially  of  the  Christian  population,  than  anj  work  we  f<>^ 
point  out.  Mr.  Fletcher  brings  fresh  and  valuable  information  ftrom  tnat  new  centre  of 
antiquarian  research.  Ho  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  be  proseiit  at  the  firsit  dis^> 
veries  of  M.  Botta;  and  he  is  not  without  claims  to  be  ranked  as  a  discoverer  hin*f  If. 
But  his  disposition  and  his  opportunities  make  him  a  better  describer  of  the  linnc  thsa 
of  the  dead.  The  circle  of  his  mquiries  was  by  no  means  confined  to  Nineveh,  but  rx- 
tended  to  the  whole  Christian  ponulation  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  of  whose  habits,  idntf. 
observances,  and  general  condition  no  gives  a  minute,  interesting,  wid,  we  are  conrinwd 
authentic  account.  The  condition  of  the  Eastern  Churches  is  exciting  much  curtositr  it 
present,  and  his  detailed  description  of  them  will  be  most  interesting  to  the  relifKWs 
world.  Our  extracts  will  sufficiently  show  what  varied,  interesting,  and  useful  maitcr 
these  volumes  contain."— Da t/y  News. 

"  Two  volumes  abounding  in  lively  and  graphic  sketches  of  scenes  visited  and  of  charac- 
ters encountered."— ^^A^niPMW, 

'•  There  is  a  great  deal  of  original  hypothesis  and  much  gratifying  information  in 
these  volumes.    Mr.  Fletcher  is  an  acute  observer,  and  a  well-read  historian.    His  work 
deserves  to  be  popular,  and  cannot  fail  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  countries  of  wliicb  i 
it  tre%u:'—jBvanffelical  Magazine,  i 
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KARBATiyE  OF  THE 

TEN  YEARS'  VOYAGE  OF  DISCOVERY  ROUND 

THE  WORLD 

Of  HJkLS.  *<  ADVENTURE"  and  **  BEAOLE,"  under  the  command  (^  Captains 

KING  and  FITZKOY. 

Cheaper  Bdition.   2  large  vols.,  8vo»  with  Maps,  Charts,  and  upwards  of  Sixty  lUustra- 
tknis^  by  Landieer,  and  other  eminent  Artif  ts,  bound,  11,  Us.  6d. 

ADVENTURES  IN  GEORGIA,  CIRCASSIA,  AND 

RUSSIA. 

By  Lieat-CdoDol  O.  FOULETT  CAMERON,  C£^  E.T.8,  Ac 

i  Tolt.,  pott  8to,  bound,  ISh 

TRAVELS  IN  ALGERIA. 

By  VISCOUNT  FEILDING  and  CAPTAIN  KENNEDY. 

2  Tols.,  post  8T0,with  Ulostrations,  bound,  12s. 

NABRATIVE  OF  A  VISIT  TO  THE 

COURTS  OF  VIENNA,  CONSTANTINOPLE, 

ATHENS,  NAPLES^  &c  && 

By  the  MARCHIONESS  OF  LONDONDERRY. 
8yo,  with  Portrait,  bound,  10s.  Od. 

PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  OF  TRAVELS  IN 

BABYLONIA,  ASSYRIA,  MEDIA,  AND  SCYTHIA. 

By  the  Hon.  COLONEL  KEPPEL  (now  Lord  Albemarle). 
Third  Edition.  2  vols.,  post  8vo,  with  Portrait  and  Plates,  12s. 

TRAVELS  IN  KASHMERE,  &c. 

By  G.  T.  VIGNE,  Esq.,  F.G.S.  Cheaper  Editbn.  2  Toli.,  8vo,  with  a  valuable 

Map,  and  22  lUoitrationi,  bound,  1/.  la. 

MR.  ROSS'S  YACHT  VOYAGE  TO  DENMARK, 

NORWAY,  AND  SWEDEN, 

IN  LORD  RODNEY'S  CUTTER  "  THE  IRIS." 
Second  Edition,  1  voL,  6s.  bound. 

FIVE  YEARS  IN  KAFFIRLAND: 

WITH  SKETCHES  OF  THE  LATE  WAR  IN  THAT  COUNTRY. 

By  Mrs.  HARRIET  WARD  (Wife  of  Captain  Ward,  9lBt.  Regt) 
Second  Edition,  2  yols.,  post  fivo,  with  Portraits,  &c.,  21s.  bound. 
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LORD  IINDSArS  LETTERS  ON  THE  HOLY  LAB. 

FoDBTH  EomoK,  Bevised  and  Corrected,  1  toL,  post  8to,  6a.  bound. 
•(  Lord  Lindsaj  haa  felt  and  recorded  what  he  ssir  with  the  wisdom  of  aplnloHpfaEr,aBl 
thefidthof  an  enli^tened  Christian.** — QMorto^  RamuK 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE   EAST. 

B/  D.  URQUHABT,  Et^.,  MJ.    S  rob,  16». 


AMERICA  AND  THE  AMERICANS. 

By  JAMES  FENDiOBE  COOPER.    2  toIs^  IS*. 


SIR  HENRY  WARD'S  ACCOUNT  OF  MEXICO, 
THE  MINING  COMPANIES,  &c. 

S  Yols.,  with  FUtes  and  ICi^m,  218. 


THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS ; 

OR, 

ROMANCE  AND  REALITIES  OF  EASTERN  TRAVEL 

By  ELIOT  WARBURTON,  Esq. 
Eighth  and  Cheaper  Edition,  1  vol.,  with  numerous  IHostrations,  lOs.  6d.  boosd. 


HOCHELAGA; 

OB. 

ENGLAND    IN   THE   NEW    WORLD. 

Edited  by  ELIOT  WARBURTON,  Esq., 

Author  of  "  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross." 
Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition,  2  vols.,  post  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  lOs.  6d.  botmi 

"  We  recommend  '  Hoclielaga '  most  heartily,  in  case  any  of  our  readers  may  as  ret  b* 
unacquainted  with  it." — Quarterly  Review. 

**  This  work  has  already  re^iched  a  third  edition.  We  shall  be  surprised  if  it  do  vA  p^ 
through  many.  It  possesses  almost  every  qualification  of  a  good  book — grace,  varklT.  xliI 
vipour  of  style — a  concentrated  power  of  desc'ription,  which  has  aU  the  effect  of  ehibonite 
painting — information  carefully  collected  and  judiciously  communicated — sound  and  <t;- 
larged  views  of  important  questions — a  hearty  and  generous  love  of  country — and  the 
whole  pervaded  by  a  refined  but  sometimes  caustic  humour,  which  imparts  a  coiuitant 
attraction  to  its  pages.  We  can  cordially  recommend  it  to  our  readers,  as  weD  fnr  th<» 
amusement  of  its  lighter  portions,  the  vivid  brilliancy  of  its  descriptions,  and  the  h^ 
information  it  contains  respecting  Canada,  and  the  position  generaUy  of  England  in  tb« 
new  world." — John  BtUL 
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LIGHTS  AKD  SHADES  OF  MILITARY  LIFE. 

Edited  by  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  CHARLES  NAPIER,  G.C.B.,  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  India,  &c.    1  vol.,  8vo,  lOs.  6d.  bound. 

*'  A  luurrative  of  stirring  interest,  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  erery  ofBoer  in  her 
Hi^esty's  service."— Otoi*.  . 

**  One  of  the  most  interestixig  and,  as  regards  General  Napier's  share  of  it,  one  of  the 
most  original  productions  of  the  day ."~/na{a«»  Ntwt. 


SIR  JAMES  ALEXANDER'S  ACADIE; 

OR,  SEVEN  YEARS'  EXPLORATION  IN  CANADA,  &c. 

2  vols.,  post  Sto,  with  numerous  lUnstrations,  12s.  boimd. 

**  Beplete  with  valuable  information  on  Canada  for  the  Endish  settler,  the  English 
soldier,  and  the  English  Government;  with  various  charms  of  Mventure  and  description 
for  the  desultory  reader.** — Morning  Chronicle. 

**  No  other  writer  on  Canada  can  compare  with  the  gallant  author  of  the  present  volumes 
in  the  variety  and  interest  of  his  narrative.**-^oAn  ^lU, 


STORY  OF   THE   PENINSULAR  WAR. 

A  COMPANION  VOLUME  TO  MR.  GLEIG'S    . 
«*  STORY  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO." 

With  six  Portraits  and  Map,  6s.  hound. 

"  Every  page  of  this  work  is  fraught  with  undying  interest.  We  needed  such  a  hook  as 
this ;  one  toat  could  nve  to  the  rismg  generation  S  soldiers  a  clear  notion  of  the  events 
whidi  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  Peninsular."^-  United  Service  Gazette, 


LADY  LISTER  KAYFS  BRITISH  HOMES 

AND  FOREIGN  WANDERINGS. 

2  vols.,  poet  8vo,  10s.  bound. 

"  Unrivalled  as  these  volumes  are,  considered  as  portfolios  of  aristocratic  sketches,  they 
are  not  less  interesting  on  account  of  the  romantic  history  with  which  the  sketches  are 
interwoven."— Jio^  JauB. 


THE  NEMESIS  IN  CHINA; 

C01IPBI8IN0  A  COMPLETE 

HISTORY   OF  THE  WAR   IN  THAT   COUNTRY; 
From  Notes  of  Captwn  W.  H.  HALL,  R.N. 

1  vol,  Plates,  6s.  hound. 

**  Capt  Hall*s  narrative  of  the  services  of  the  Nemetis  is  full  of  interest,  and  will,  we 
are  sure,  be  valuable  hereafter,  as  affording  most  curious  materials  for  the  history  of  steam 
navigation.*^ — Quarterly  Review. 

**  A  work  which  will  take  ite  pkce  beside  that  of  Captun  Cw>\:'^Weeloly  Chnmde. 


ADVENTURES  OF  A  UDY  DURING  HER 

TRAVELS  IN  AFRICA.    9  toIb.,  IQs. 
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THE  YEAR-BOOK  OF  THE  COOTTRT; 

OS,  THE  FIELD,  THE  FOBEST,  AND  THE  FIBESIDE. 
Br  WILLIAM  HOWITT, 

AUTHOR  OF   *<THE  BOOK   OF  THE  SEASONS,"  &C.     SECOHD  AKD  CHKAFBB 
EDITXOV.      1  TOLUXB,  WITH  ILLUSTBATIOXti  6t«  BOUVSw 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

'*Tb«  world  is  alwayi  happyto  hear  firom  Hr.  Howitlooiiotmliig  *  the  ■snoiii  and  their  ; 
ilgu'— the  garden,  the  woodbuid,  and  their  erer-ohaaging  ibowi  of  beaotif-Huiid  the  i 
characters  and  humours  which  animate  and  chequer  rural  life.    He  treats  of  tiiose  topiei 
with  that  affluence  of  poetical  imagination  and  experience  which  there  it  no  counterftitinf  : 
—with  that  thorough  love  which,  coming  firom  the  heart  of  the  writer,  goes  direct  to  the 
heui;  of  the  reader.    The  present  volume  is  as  firesh  in  spirit  and  as  rich  in  matter  as  if  i 
it  were  the  first  of  its  family.   The  illustrations  hy  Mr.  Poster  are  ezcrtleni.    The  book 
is  at  once  welcome  to  read  and  goodly  to  see.   It  is  richly,  poetically,  piotuTCsqoely 
various.    We  cannot  doubt  of  its  having  a  welcome  as  wide  aa  ita  range  of  contents,  and  ' 
as  cordial  as  the  love  of  man  and  of  nature,  which  every  line  of  it  breathea.**— ul<A«ii«tta».  , 

"To  all  lovers  of  country  life  we  recommend  this  excellent  volume,  as  abounding 
in  thoughts  and  suggestions  eminently  calculated  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  exgoj-  ' 
ment  as  well  as  their  usefulness ;  and  to  all  lovers  of  the  town  we  reeommend  it  as  Ukelj  I 
to  reform  their  tastes,  and  awaken  them  to  pure  delights  which  they  have  not  yet  tested.  I 
The  work  is  a  complete  country  companion  for  the  whole  year^in  the  field,  in  the  forest.  ! 
and  at  the  fireside.    It  is  divided  into  twelve  sections,  each  of  which  relates  to  a  par- 
ticular month  of  the  year,  and  not  only  describes  all  the  natural  features  of  the  season, 
but  the  habits  of  life  and  customs  appropriate  to  each."— JbToriitM^  Post, 

"A  highly  amusing  book,  supplying,  from  rural  anecdote,  description,  and  observa- 
tion, something  appropriate  to  each  season.    The  illustrations  are  very  beautiful.**— 5/o»-  ! 
dard. 

"  A  perfect  transcript  of  rural  life  in  all  its  phases.    In  every  respect  a  most  attractive 
book.    Mr.  Ilowitt  paints  nature  as  it  is,  and  gives  descriptions  of  its  endless  chsmt  | 
with  an  clearance  of  manner  that  wins  its  way  with  readers  of  every  class.'*— Messenger. 

"  This  very  attractive  and  delightful  work  is  evidently  one  written  eon  amort. 
Mr.  Hewitt's  productions  have  always  displayed  an  intense,  and,  so  to  speak,  elnrant 
and  cultivated  love  of  Old  England's  rural  beauties;  and  the  present  book  will  form  an 
admirable  companion  to  his  '  Book  of  the  Seasons.'  In  the  present  instance  there  is  an 
abundant  and  interestingly  applied  variety  of  matter  illustrative  of  human  pleasures  and 
pursuits  in  the  country.  A  country  life,  indeed,  is  hero  seen  in  all  its  points  of  view 
—in  the  fiold,  the  forest,  and  by  the  fireside.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  variety  of  sub-  , 
jocts  treated  of,  either  in  prose  or  poetry,  in  those  right  pleasant  and  ontertaininisr  pages.  ' 
The  natural  characteristics,  peculiar  customs,  and  usual  avocationa  incident  to  each 
month  in  the  year  aro  described  in  a  striking  manner.  Anecdotes,  sketches  of  chanc- 
ter,  &c.,  arc  introduced  with  considerable  skill  and  efl'ect,  adding  much  to  the  interest- 
ing nature  of  the  book.  The  'Autumnal  Excursions*  form  some  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive parts  of  the  volume ;  and  the  legends  scattered  throughout  are  told  with  peculiar 
spirit  and  effect.  Indeed,  the  work  is  altogether  a  charming  one;  and  the  iUustrmtiona, 
admirably  engraved  on  wood,  from  oxceedhigly  clever  and  pretty  deeigrna,  by  Mr.  Birket 
Foster,  are  quite  worthy  of  the  pages  in  which  they  v?V9'^"^KQmit%ff  Adrertiser. 
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MR.   DISRAELI'S  CONINGSBY 

Cheap  Stanbasd  Edition,  with  a  Nbw  Fbefacs. 
-  In  1  ToL,  with  Portrait,  60.  bound. 

"  We  an  glad  to  IM  that  th«  finest  work  of  Diaraeli  haa  been  lent  oat  in  the  fame  shape 
as  thoee  of  Dicken5,  Bolwer,  and  other  of  onr  best  novelists,  at  such  a  price  as  to  place 
them  within  the  reach  of  the  moftt  moderate  means.  *  Coningsbj*  has  passed  from  the  popu- 
larity of  a  season  to  an  endnrins  repntation  as  a  standarcTwork.  it  is  a  yalnable  ocntri- 
bution  to  popular  Uteratare.**— TTsiinfy  Chronicle. 

WORKS  OF  LADY  MORGAN. 

1.  WOMAN  AND  HER  MASTER.     A  History  of  the  Female 

Sex  from  the  earliest  Period.    2  vols.,  12s. 

2.  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BOUDOIR.    2  vols.,  lOs. 

3.  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  SALVATOR  ROSA.    2  vols.,  12s. 

4.  THE  O'BRIENS  AND  THE  OTLAHERTYS.   4  vols.,  14s. 


TITF 

POEHCAL  WORKS  OF  BARRY  CORNWALL, 

SvoISh  188. 


ZOOLOGICAL   RECREATIONS. 

By  W.  J.  BRODERIP,  Esq.,F.R.S. 
Ohbapbb  Edition,  1  toL,  post  8vo,  Ss.  boond. 

**  We  believe  we  do  not  exaggerate  in  sabring  that,  since  the  publication  of  White's 
'  Natural  History  of  Selbome,'  and  of  the  *  Introdnction  to  Entomology,*  bj  Kirby  and 
Spence,  no  work  in  onr  langnage  is  better  calculated  than  the  *  Zoological  Recreations'  to 
fulfil  the  avowed  aim  of  its  auUior— to  furnish  a  handrbook  which  may  cherish  or  awaken 
a  lore  for  natural  history.** — (ttuxrterly  Review. 

TALES  OF  HMGART. 

BY  FRANCIS  and  THERESA  PULSZKY.    Cheaper  Edition. 

3  vols.,  15s.  bound. 

THE  WANDERER  IN  ITALY,  SWITZERLAND, 

FRANCE,  AND  SPAIN. 
By  T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE,  Esq.    1  vol.,  Gs.  bound. 

ADYENTURES  OF  A  GREEK  LADY, 

THE  ADOPTED  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  LATE  QUEEN  CAROLINE 
WRnTKif  BY  Herself.    2  vols.,  post  8vo,  12s.  bound. 

*'  The  chief  interest  of  this  more  than  ordlnarilj  interesting  book  lies  in  the  notices  it 
furnishes  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  Caroline.  From  the  close  of  1814  till  her  Royal 
Hi^hness*8  return  to  Engknd  the  author  was  never  absent  from  her  for  a  single  day.  AH 
b  ingenuouslv  and  artlessly  tdd,  and  the  plain  truth  finds  its  way  at  once  to  the  reader's 
jadgment  and  feelingi.*'— Court  JamrmL 
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POPULAR  NOVELS,  5s.  per  Volume,  Bound. 


TIME,  THE  AVENGES. 

Bj  the  Author  of  "  Emilia  Wyndham." 
8  vols. 

PRIDE  AKD  lEBESOLTrnon. 

By  LADY  EMILY  PONSONBY.    8  vols' 

NATHALIE. 

By  JULIA  KAVANAGH,  Anther  of 
"  Woman  in  France."    3  toIs. 


BEATJTT  AND 

OR,  SECOND  LOVE. 
By  Mrs.  TROLLOPE.    8  vols. 

FALKLAND. 

By  Sk  E.  BULWER  LYTTON. 

MADAM  DoianroTON 

OF    THE    DENE. 
By  WILLIAM  HOWITT.    3  voli. 

THE  STAGS  COACH. 

By  JOHN  MILLS,  Esq.    8  vola. 

EOCEi^HAM ; 

OR,  THE  YOUNGER  BROTHER.    8  vols. 

FEESTON  TOWEE, 

OR,  THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  CARDINAL 
WOLSEY. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  COBBOLD.    8  vols. 


LOVE  AND  AMBITION. 

By  the  Aathor  of  "  BoddDgham.**    8  vok. 

TALES  OF  HUNOABT. 

By  THERESA  PULSZKT.    8  vds. 

VIOLET;  or,  THE  DANSEUSE. 

3  rola, 

ANNE  DY8ABT; 

OR,  THE  SCOTCH  MINISTEirS 
DAUGHTER.    3  to1». 

The  OLD  WOBLD  andtlie  NSW. 

By  Mrs.  TROLLOPE.  3  vols. 

PETTICOAT  GOVEBHMEIT. 

By  Mrs.  TROLLOPE.    3  ?ols. 

ADVENTUSES  OF  A  NATT 
UEITTENANT. 

2Tob. 

THE  DBBAimt  AND  THE 
WOSEES. 

By  R.  H.  HORNE,  Esq.     2  vols. 

ZENON: 

A  TALE  OF  THE  TIME  OF  THE 
MARTlTtS. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  COBBOLD.     8  vok 


MR.  WARBURTON^S  REGINALD  HASTINGS. 

Third  and  Cheaper  Edition.     1  vol.,  10s.  6d.  bound. 


MERKLAND, 

By  the  Author  of  "Margabet  Maitland."     3  vols.,  31s.  6(1. 
PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF 

MRS.  MARGARET  MAITLAND,  OF  SUNNYSIDE. 

Written  by  HERSELF. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     I  voL,  lOs.  6d. 


LIGHT   AND    DARKNESS. 

By  Mrs.  CROWE,  Author  of  the  *'  Night-Side  of  Nature,"  &c.    S  vols. 

, — ■ — IL  I 


THE   ARMY   AND    NAVY. 
31        Published  on  the  Ist  of  every  Month,  Prioe  88«  6d. 
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S  The  attention  of  the  public,  and  particularly  that  of  the  United 
1  Sendees  and  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  East  India  Company,  is 
-  reflpectfuUy  invited  to  this  periodical,  which  has  now  been  establuhed 
5  twenty-five  years,  and  embraces  subjects  of  such  extensive  variety  and 
::  of  such  powerful  interest  as  must  render  it  scarcely  less  acceptable 
^  to  readers  in  general  than  to  the  members  of  those  professions  for 
:^    whose  use  it  is  more  particularly  intended. 

^'        Independently  of  a  succession  of  Original  Papers  on  innumerable 
interestmg  subjects.  Personal  Narratives,  Historical  Incidents,  Cor- 
^    respondence,  &c.,  each  number  comprises  Biographical  Memoirs  of 
*    Eminent  Officers  of  all  branches  of  service.  Reviews  of  New  Publica- 
tions, either  immediately  relating  to  the  Army  or  Navy,  or  involving 
Bubjects  of  utility  or  interest  to  the  members  of  either.  Full  Reports 
\    of  Trials  by  Courts  Martial,  Distribution  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
General  Orders,  Circulars,  Promotions,  Appointments,  Births,  Mar- 
riages, Obituary,  &c.,  with  all  the  Naval  and  Military  Intelligence 
of  the  Month. 


OPZMZOM8    OF   THB    PRB88. 

**  This  is  confessedly  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  attractive  periodicals 
of  which  the  British  press  can  boast,  presenting  a  wide  field  of  entertain- 
ment to  the  general  as  well  as  the  professional  reader.  The  suggestions 
for  the  benefit  of  the  two  Services  are  numerous,  and  distinguished  by 
vigour  of  sense,  acute  and  practical  observation,  an  ardent  love  of  dis- 
cipline, tempered  by  a  high  sense  of  justice,  honour,  humanity,  and  a 
tender  regard  for  the  welfare  and  personal  comfort  of  our  solmers  and 
seamen." —  Gloh^. 

''At  the  head  of  those  periodicals  which  furnish  useful  and  valuable 
information  to  their  peculiar  classes  of  readera,  as  well  as  amusement  to 
the  general  body  of  the  public,  must  be  placed  the  '  United  Service 
Magazine,  and  Naval  and  Military  Journal.'  It  numbera  among  its  con- 
tributors almost  all  those  gallant  spirits  who  have  done  no  less  honour 
to  their  country  by  their  swords  than  by  their  pens,  and  abounds  with 
the  most  interesting  discussions  on  naval  and  military  affairs,  and  stirring 
narratives  of  deeds  of  arms  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Every  information 
of  value  and  interest  to  both  the  Services  is  culled  with  the  greatest 
diligence  from  every  available  sotirce,  and  the  correspondence  of  various 
distinguished  officera  which  enrich  its  pages  is  a  feature  of  great  attraction. 
In  short,  the  '  United  Service  Magazine '  can  be  recommended  to  every 
reader  who  possesses  that  attachment  to  his  country  which  should  make 
him  look  witn  the  deepest  interestonits  naval  andmilitary  resources." — Sun. 


OPIIIOIS  OF  THE  PRESS  OH 
COLBURire    UNITED    SERVICE    MAGAZINE. 


*'  Tliii  truly  national  periodical  is  always  full  of  the  most  valnable  matter 
for  professional  men.  It  abonnds  witn  excellent  articlea,  the  personal 
memoirs  of  distinguished  officers  of  both  SerriceSy  results  of  Talaabk 
mititary  and  naval  experience,  fragments  of  interesting  travels,  and  light 
tales  (X  adventure,  all  of  which  are  well  blended »  and  form  a  most 
harmonious  enttmUe  "^Morning  Herald, 

"'  Colbum*s  United  Service  Magazine'  is  always  a  welcome  visitor. 
Its  numbers  contain  an  absolute  redundancy  of  able  and  important 
articles,  the  value  of  which  is  not  merely  confined  to  any  peculiar  distinc- 
tive interest  that  military  and  naval  men  may  attach  to  them.  Independfrn 
of  its  attractions  to  the  two  Services,  there  is  a  mass  of  sterling;  reading 
which  no  class  of  intelligent  persons  will  fail  to  appreciate/'—J/arsciy 
Poif. 

"A  magasine  which  is  not  only  an  honour  to  the  Services  that  patronize 
it,  but  also  to  the  literature  of  tne  country." — Standard. 

"To  military  and  naval  men,  and  to  that  class  of  readers  who  hover 
on  the  skirts  of  the  Services,  and  take  a  world  of  pains  to  inform  them- 
selves of  all  the  goings  on,  the  modes  and  fasbions,  the  movements  and 
adventures  connected  with  ships  and  barracks,  this  periodical  is  indis- 
pensable. It  is  a  repertory  ot  facts  and  criticisms — narratives  of  pas: 
experience,  and  fictions  that  are  as  good  as  if  they  were  true — table<  and 
returns — new  inventions  and  new  books  bearing  upon  the  array  and  thf 
navy — correspondence  crowded  with  intelligence — and  sundry  lincldmed 
matters  that  lie  in  close  neighbourhood  with  the  professions,  and  contn- 
bute  more  or  less  to  the  stock  of  general  useful  information." — Jti^. 

"The  'United  Service  Magazine'  is  an  invaluable  repository  of  excel- 
lent articles  on  naval  and  military  warfare,  with  respect  to  the  sc.er.cf, 
the  statistics,  and  the  management  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Sen-ce 
It  is,  moreover,  a  most  useful  chronicler  of  all  current  events  i elating  ;•? 
our  mercantile  and  national  marine,  and  to  every  branch  of  our  ariDv, 
whether  under  Government  or  in  the  8er\'ice  of  the  East  India  t'ompar.r 
Its  attention  to  colonial  affairs  and  miscellaneous  subjects  i^  ir  5: 
useful." — Weekly  Dispatch, 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  permanently  useful  of  the  mai(azine>,  de- 
taining matter  valuable  not  only  to  the  naval  and  military  reader,  lu: : 
the  historian  and  politician.  It  has,  moreover,  sketches  of  iiuiniurj. 
scenery,  and  adventure,  from  the  pens  of  some  of  the  most  poj-u!-: 
writers  of  the  day.  Its  digest  of  news  is  admirable,  its  lists  of  the  ;  o^> 
among  which  our  armies  and  fleets  are  divided  are  of  the  h»st  un.  tv 
while  its  amusing  and  able  correspondence  is  another  excellent  f-uiurf. ' 
^Brighton  Guardian. 
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